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TO THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


| 


On the plains of Liao-yang 
The Russians are waiting for battle 
With the Japs; 
Their bayonets glimmer and rattle 
O’er their caps ; 
Was ever such waiting, 
Was ever such hating, 
On the plains of Liao-yang ? 


II 


On the plains of Liao-yang 
The rain is incessantly pouring 
All the day ; 
The thunder has joined, with its roaring, 
The affray ; 
The storm fairly drenches 
The men in the trenches 
On the plains of Liao-yang. 


II] 
On the plains of Liao-yang 
The Japanese are pushing their columns 
T'ward the foe ; 
Madly they are rushing in volumes 
For the blow; 
O, how they are dashing, 
O, how they are clashing, 
On the plains of Liao-yang! 


IV 


On the plains of Liao-yang 
The chargers are jaded and panting 
For their breath ; 
The cannon are belching and planting 
Certain death; 
The heavens are tumbling, 
The mountains are crumbling, 
O’er the plains of Liao-yang. 


V 


On the plains of Liao-yang 
The Japs and the Russians, unflinching, 
Meet to die; 
They never give quarter, but clinching, 
Close the eye; 
Was ever such fighting, 
Was ever such smiting, 
On the plains of Liao-yang P 


From the plains of Liao-yang 
The mothers and children are hiding 
In the hills ; 
The blood of the native ‘s gliding 
Like the rills; 
Was ever such crying, 
Was ever such dying, 
On the plains of Liao yang? 
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GETTING INTO PORT ARTHUR 


THE STORY OF THE ONLY RUSSIAN-JAPANESE WAR CORRESPONDENT 
WHO REACHED THE GIBRALTAR OF THE EAST DURING 
THE PRESENT SIEGE 


By Hector Fuller 
a 


PREPARING FOR THE JOURNEY 


and Louis Eppinger, the major- with a pink envelope, into the billiard 
domo of the Grand Hotel, which room of the Imperial, Tokio, caused a 
every globe-trotter speaks about as _ suspension of whatever games might be 
“palatial,” waxed fat in the land. going and made all of us look with com- 
Already by the middle of February passion on the recipient of the message, 
there were over a hundred of us gathered until he smiled, showing that it. was all 
in Yokohama and Tokio and the biting right, and that he had not been recalled. 
edge of hope was being slowly ground to The funny thing about it was that 
nothingness under the constant strain of there was scarce a man present who had 
shaking dice for Yen, playing billiards not come armed with something very spe- 
on wretched tables, losing at all-night cial in the way of credentials. Every one 
poker with diplomats and statesmen, or of course, had his passport, his papers, 
else recovering from injuries received in and the regulation letter from the Assist- 
trying to teach China ponies to go ahead ant Secretary of State. But besides this 
instead of backward, when one touched some of us had personal letters from Sen- 
the bridle. ators, Governors and what-not, to Mar- 
This was what it meant to be a spe- quis Ito, to his Excellency Count Kat- 
cial correspondent to the Russian-Jap-  sura, the Prime Minister, or to some other 
anese war: heartache and disappoint- Japanese high in the Empire. There was 
ment; worry and chagrin; longing more not a man who would have taken an un- 
eager than that of a man for a maid, and fair advantage of his fellows in the eager 
over all the days a constant and pound- chase for the front, but I think we all 
ing anxiety to know whether the people cherished our personal introductions ; pre- 
at home understood! We have since sented them with such stealth as was pos- 
found out that the bosses knew all about sible and lived for days in a heaven of 
it and sympathized with us, even as they delight because of the politeness and the 
honored our drafts. But there was a pe- ambiguous encouragement we had received. 


Fi steamer brought new arrivals, riod when the advent of a telegraph boy 
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“The first comumn goes next Tuesday ; 
I have it from the General Staff Office.” 

“Captain Tanaka says we are sure to 
get off early next week.” 

“Well, General Fukushima told me—” 

This was the sort of thing the morn- 
ings opened with in the lobby of the Im- 
perial. 

For every arrival the method of pro- 
cedure was the same: You presented 
your credentials to the United States 
Minister, Lloyd:C. Griscom; the secre- 
taries looked mysterious and if you were 
lucky the Minister shook hands with you. 

Your name was entered for a pass, and 
in due course—when you got sufficiently 
impatient—your pass came. There was 
a wad of instructions printed in Japanese 
in purple characters; a little slip of yel- 
low paper bearing your name and 
stamped with the government seal in red, 
and you were told to cherish this thing 
carefully as being priceless. We all 
cherished them; I have mine yet. 

Then we held solemn meetings in the 
board room of the Imperial and elected 
ourselves to the various columns. We 
made hifalutin’ speeches about duty and 
recorded our doings as carefully as did 
the memorable Tailors of Tooley Street, 
and all the while we felt that this was real 
business and was helping us toward the 
front. Daily we received news that a gi- 
gantic army was moving to the fighting 
line and that a great battle was imminent 
in the vicinity of the Yalu. We had our 
tickets to the show, but they would not 
open the doors. ; 

There was a lot of excitement to be had 
in purchasing kit. Some one discovered 
sheepskin-lined sleeping-bags in Tokio. 
They were sold out in a week. You see it 
snowed in Tokio in February and we all 
looked for a cold campaign. One day 
when we were more impatient than usual 
one of the chaps dressed up in full kit, 
riding breeches, gun on the hip, binocu- 
lars and all, and called on General Fuku- 
shima to point out to him the vast ex- 
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pense the newspaper men had been put 
to in fitting out. The General looked him 
over carefully, examined his traps, smiled 
at the sleeping-bag. 

“Perhaps one thing you have forgot- 
ten,” he said. 

“Indeed,” said the surprised corre- 
spondent, who thought his armor was 
proof. 

“Yes,” said the General, “you have not 
included a mosquito net.” 

That was one of the straws that showed 
us which way the official wind was blow- 
ing. 

At this early stage some of the fellows 
vanished “fon their own,” as the British 
say. Clarkin of the Post and Dunn of 
Outing disappeared mysteriously for 
two weeks and returned sun-browned and 
healthy. They had been to Chemulpo on 
a native steamer and had been turned 
back. Another man was arrested in 
Seoul for taking photographs and sent 
back. Bennett Burleigh of the London 
Telegraph asked permission to go and 
was refused. Off he went; got to Naga- 
saki and was negotiating for a steamer 
to Korea when the Japanese officials ex- 
amined him, found him thin and pale 
(Burleigh weighs something like two 
hundred and fifty pounds and is as 
healthy as a grizzly bear), and put him 
in quarantine. “When he came back to 
Tokio he used to spend his days telling 
his troubles to Melton Prior of the JIlus- 
trated London News, the medals on 
whose chest made all the rest of us envi- 
ous. 

There was a regulation promulgated 
that we all had to have interpreters and 
these had to be approved by the Govern- 
ment. They were absolutely of no use 
except to carry notes or examine our let- 
ters as part of the cursed censor system, 
but we all had them. They, too, blos- 
somed out in semi-uniform kit, and most 
of us were afraid of them. 

When the united kicks of the steadily 
increasing army of the discontented be- 
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came too loud or threatened to be pro- 
longed there came invitations. A dinner 
given by the House of Peers, a cherry- 
garden party at the palace; a Japanese 
dinner here, a Geisha-girl dance there, all 
very solemn, very stately and very official. 

So -passed away February and March 
and then the first column of newspaper 
men were allowed to go. Here was a 
chance to kick; the number of English 
correspondents allowed was over double 
that of the Americans! Protests through 
the United States Minister ; round-robins 
to the officials: We felt we were getting 
on. But nothing happened. The days 
ticked away to the click of the lop-sided 
billiard balls and the hour’s passing was 
marked by the consumption of scotch and 
soda. 

April and May came and went, the 
expense accounts grew and nothing had 
been done. 

There was a friend of mine, serving a 
newspaper in the middle West, who had 
waited long, many years, for a chance to 
do something. He was a chap who loved 


activity, but who, by one of those pecul- 
iar tricks of fate had won up to a desk 
on his newspaper and had spent his days 
reviewing books and his nights in writing 


notices of plays. His paper was not of 
the size that usually sends out special cor- 
respondents ten thousand miles after 
news, and so, because of the exception, 
this fellow felt that it was up to him to 
justify the expenditure. They had 
thought that the campaign could be made 
for about one hundred and fifty dollars 
a week, which seemed liberal—before he 
started, but he soon learned that as an 
army is useless without ammunition, so is 
a war correspondent helpless without 
funds. The drafts were mounting up. 
London and New York papers had re- 
called their men, deeming the case hope- 
less. Tllustrated papers were cabling 
frantically to their representatives to do 
something or to quit drawing money, but 
this man’s paper worried him not with 
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instructions, they simply wrote him let- 
ters declaring that they understood per- 
fectly the difficulties of the situation— 
and honored his drafts as promptly as if 
he had earned the money. 

All this created a situation that was 
unbearable and so one day he consulted 
some business friends in Yokohama and 
proposed to start out on his own hook. 

“But where will you strike for? The 
Japs are sure to turn you back,” he was 
told. 

“That is the reason I am going to 
avoid the Japs,” he replied. “I’m going 
to Port Arthur.” 

“You can’t do it. How can you go?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea,” he said. 
“Please let me make a draft on you for a 
thousand dollars. I want to engage my 
passage on the Wingsang for Shang- 
hai.” 

And he did. 

But before he went he thought per- 
haps he had better try to square things 
with the powers that were. So he trotted 
off to Tokio and got an audience with 
General Fukushima, who was then Chief 
of the General Staff Office in Tokio, but 
who has since left for the front, and it 
will be recalled, commanded a division at 
the battle of Liao-Yang. 

The correspondent had to be cautious, 
because only a few days before this an- 
other newspaper man, more anxious than 
politic, and emboldened, perhaps, by the 
knowledge that he was a cousin of the 
United States Minister to Japan, had 
gone to the General, and, without minc- 
ing matters, had declared that he was off ; 
bound for St. Petersburg with Russian 
credentials just arrived from home. Lit- 
tle Fukushima drew himself up to his 
full height of about five feet two inches 
and roared: 

‘““How dare you come to my office and 
tell me you are going over to the enemy.” 

He demanded that the man surrender 
his pass, but the correspondent, who had 
grit enough and who was sick of Jap- 
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GULF OF PE-CHI-LI 
At point where the sampan was launched 


anese lies and evasions, retorted that his 
pass had come to him through his lega- 


tion and if it was returned it would be 
through the same channels. 

Then it was that General Fukushima, 
after raging for a few moments, instruct- 
ed his secretary to notify the paper to 
which this rash correspondent belonged 
that all its passes would be rescinded at 
once. This would never do, as the illus- 
trated paper in question had already ad- 
vertised its enterprise by pictures of a gi- 
gantic hand with finger-points resting in 
Korea, in Manchuria, in the Gulf of Pe- 
chi-li, and other places, and an exposé of 
this sort would have shown that most of 
these “fingers,” to each of which was at- 
tached a distinguished name, were quiet- 
ly resting in Tokio. 

So the cables were put to work, and 
after the expenditure of several hundred 
dollars and a lot of patience a message 
came from New York disavowing the acts 
of the obstreperous correspondent and 
declaring that he had no connection with 
the paper. 


With this in mind the man of whom I 
am writing went “with bondman’s mien” 
to Fukushima’s office and stated that he 
was going to China. 

“What for?” 

“Well, you see,” he replied, “we have 
not been able to do much here, have we? 
and so, in view of the fact that there is 
some talk about unrest in China and that, 
because of the Japanese successes, which 
have been marvelous, the Chinese are sus- 
pected of a desire of taking the field 
against Russia, I am going to Pekin to 
find out for myself the state of feeling 
in that country.” 

The General, very urbanely said he 
would be glad to see my friend when he 
got back from China and then added: 

“But your war-pass to the front, we 
should like to have it.” 

“You don’t mistrust me?” 

“Not at all, but then adventuring 
around, as you seem about to do, you 
might lose it and it then might be put to 
an evil use.” 

The correspondent did not like to let 
go of it, so he said, and truly, that it was 
in the safe of a business man in Yoko- 
hama and would remain there until he got 
back. This was satisfactory, so he was 
bowed out of the General Staff Office, 
bound for the focal point of the war. 
And away he went to Yokohama. 

His steamer, the Wingsang, belong- 
ing to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha line, 
sailed on Wednesday. He saw his traps 
on board and then went to the races, 
where all the Europeans and Americans 
in Yokohama and Tokio were gathered. 
On the lawn stand were most of the dis- 
appointed ones, looking very fit as they 
tried to pick winners among the China 
ponies for the ladies. He said good-by 
to some of them and they wanted to know 
if he was bound home. 

“No,” he said, “I’m thinking of tak- 
ing a cast up China way; there’s nothing 
doing around here.” 

On board the Wingsang he was the 
only white passenger and he had cabin 
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No. 18. From the beginning he imag- 
ined he was having luck because there 
was no restraint put on his photography. 
Coming into Yokohama harbor in Feb- 
ruary on a British steamer he had gq./@y 
been warned not to take any photo- Ne 
graphs of forts under penalty of 
arrest, but on the Wingsang the 
English officers said: “Go ahead 

and take all you want; to hell with 

the Japanese and their rules.” So 

he kept his camera busy. He got some 
beautiful snap-shots of the Yokohama 
forts; pictures of the grim guns lying 
snugly in the hills; pictures of the guard 
gun-boats that go ahead of all merchant 
steamers as they come in or go out of 
Japanese ports. ‘They are supposed to 
know the only narrow lane that is un- 
mined in these harbors, and if you don’t 
“follow the man from Cook’s” your vessel 
is apt to run her forefoot on a floating 
mine. 

The officers were a jolly lot and in- 
clined to be chummy. They did not ask 
as many questions as to this man’s desti- 
nation and purpose as Americans might 
have done, but perhaps this was because 
it was not necessary. The Wingsang 
had hardly reached the open sea before 
the purser came sidling up in the char- 
acteristic Japanese way and with a polite 
bow said: 

“The war correspondents; do many of 
them now leave Japan?” 

“How the deuce do I know?” was the 
reply. 

“It is, I understand, that you repre- 
sent one American shimbum (newspa- 
per).” 

“How do you know that?” 

“From the company’s office they tell 
me.” ; 

Now, the man I am writing about had 
secured his passage ticket through an 
English clerk of a European business 
house in Yokohama and he had taken care 
to give only his name and to see that the 
marks were carefully scratched from his 


luggage. 
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It was too much for him, this wonder 
of Japanese information, so he went be- 
low. 

What passengers there were on board 
were all Japanese except one very digni- 
fied Chinese with an enormous family. 
There were so many first-cabin passen- 
gers that they had to put in another table 
in the saloon for the officers and the news- 
paper man, for, as a rule, in spite of the 
Briton’s boasts about liberty and equal 
rights, he won’t eat at the same table with 
Japanese or Chinese. The Japs have a 
hissing way of devouring their food that 
grates on one’s nerves. 

The voyage as far as Kobe was as 
tame as a voyage could be. Of course 
there was the inevitable Fujiyama rear- 
ing its too-perfect cone into the clouds 
on the coast line to the left (how one does 
get sick of Fuji after a while in Japan), 
and, of course, some of the Japs were 
ill, but that didn’t count. 

At Kobe the Wingsang had to stop 
for twenty-four hours, and so my friend 
went ashore for breakfast at the Oriental 
Hotel, just off the Bund. He knew no 
one in Japan save war correspondents 
and a few officials, but the first man he 
saw was Collins of Reuter’s, a corre- 
spondent assigned to the first column, and 
supposed to be in the vicinity of the 
Yalu. 

“For heaven’s sake, what are you do- 
ing here?” 

“Hulloa,” was the answering saluta- 
tion, “come in to breakfast.” 

In the breakfast room, early as it was, 
the newspaper man found four of his fel- 
lows; all of the first column, and all sup- 
posed to have been at the Yalu River 
battle which had happened a little over a 
week before. There was, besides Collins 
of Reuter’s, Osear King Davis of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, John Bass of the 
Chicago Daily News, and Donahue of the 
London Morning Chronicle. 

There were greetings and a drink, and 
then: 
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“What are you fellows doing down 
here?” 

“We're down here to purchase sup- 
plies,” and then the story came out. I 
will summarize it thus: When the corre- 
spondents got their passes from the Gen- 
eral Staff Office one clause of the rules 
that came with them was underlined; it 
was to the effect that the army could not 
be expected to carry rations for the cor- 
respondents and so they would have to 
cater for themselves. 

There was also a suggestion that a 
special caterer, to be recommended by the 
government, would be the best way out of 
the difficulty. It turned out that the ca- 
terer recommended was connected with 
the Imperial Hotel, Tokio. He asked 
from each correspondent Yen five hun- 
dred down, and he agreed to furnish three 
meals a day at the army’s front, wherever 
that might be, provender for the horses 
at a fair price and to draw the army ra- 
tion allowed for the correspondents’ serv 
ants and interpreters, all for Yen fifteen 
a day. 

They all went into it, and, of course, 
the whole thing was a job. The first row 
came with the first rain, when the army 
was just north of Seoul in Korea. After 
a night of downpour the army splashed 
on across the paddy fields, but the ca- 
terer could not, or would not, move his 
wagons. What were the correspondents 
to do? Some were for remaining with 
the base of supplies; others were for fol- 
lowing the army; where the customers 
disagreed what could the caterer do? 
Those who rode away received two small 
sandwiches as their Yen fifteen worth; a 
day’s rations. This was the beginning. 
Things grew worse and worse; the catercr 
had no food and could not supply it; 
again and again he called for money 
from the hungry correspondents, who 
paid, in all, something over Yen one 
thousand, and then they kicked. At last, 
as a special favor, just after the Yalu 
battle, General Fuji allowed these four 
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men, Collins, Bass, Donahue and Davis, 
to come down and purchase supplies for 
the rest. 

More glad than ever that he had re- 
solved to get out of this mess, the corre- 
spondent whose fortunes we are follow- 
ing went on his way. At every port the 
Japanese police came aboard and de- 
manded the name of the correspondent 
and all other information he would 
give until the constant examinations be- 
came a bore and he declined to answer 
any more questions. Two days of sailing 
through the Inland Sea brought the 
Wingsang to Moji and another day 
brought the ship to Nagasaki. 

Here were many forts, and a lot of 
torpedo boats. Some fine pictures of 
these were taken and as the camera was 
filled the rolls of films were carefully 
locked away in a portmanteau. At Na- 


gasaki there were more passengers for 
Shanghai, among them the wife of an 
army officer stationed at Manila, and on 
the first afternoon out the correspondent 
spent the afternoon in her company. 


When he went down to dinner he found 
his stateroom unlocked, his portmanteau 
open, and, on his bed, all his rolls of ex- 
posed films now unrolled in the light and 
utterly ruined. It was the work of some 
government agent and there was no use 
kicking. 

Three days in Shanghai waiting for a 
boat northward and then our correspond- 
ent got off on the Yochow for Cheefoo. 

In the meantime rumors grew of the 
grim attacks on Port Arthur. All the 
news came through alleged refugees from 
the Russian Gibraltar, from Dalny, Kin- 
chow and Newchang. This was the sum 
of the rumors: The mouth of Port 
Arthur harbor was sealed; the Japanese 
bombardment of the town had been so 
terrific that all business had ceased and 
the people were taking refuge in their 
cellars! The garrison was disaffected 
and discontented! The soldiers were on 
half rations; they had no ammunition; 
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they were thinking of surrendering! The 
Russian ships in the harbor were so badly 
injured they had been beached and the 
guns of the ships had been mounted on 
the hills! General Stoessel had been 
wounded! The place could not hold out 
much more than fifteen or twenty days at 
the outside! All this, be it remembered, 
in the middle of May—all from Japanese 
sources. 

No wonder my friend was anxious to 
get northward. Without any under- 
standing of the lay of the land he still 
had a well-defined idea that he could suc- 
ceed in getting into Port Arthur. 

“But how,” asked a friend in Shang- 
hai, “about getting out again?” 

“TI don’t want to get out,” he replied ; 
“T will be there when the place is taken 
and I expect then to be released. I shail 
be able to get away and will have the 
first accurate story of the fall of the for- 
tress.” 

So away he hurried north, five days 
from Shanghai. Three days of the Yel- 
low Sea, and then came evidences of war; 
men watching in the bows for the floating 
mines which both Russians and Japs ac- 
cused each other of turning loose. It was 
considered so dangerous that no merchant 
steamers went northward after nightfall, 
and so, running along the coast, the 
Yochow came to Wei-hai-wei and put 
in there for the night rather than run the 
risk of going the other forty miles in the 
dark. 

Here, besides British men-of-war, grim 
and in war paint (that slate-gray invisi- 
ble color against the background of the 
sea) and significant of the possibilities of 
future complications, the Hai-mun was 
found; the big despatch steamer of the 
London Times with Lionel James in 
charge, her wireless telegraphy mast wag- 
gling against the sky as she rolled at 
anchor. 

Now indeed one could feel that he was 
near war, at last. Why, scarce had night 
fallen before off to the Yochow came a 
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JAPANESE PASSPORT 


picturesque loafer who wanted deadhead 
passage to Cheefoo. He told how he and 
another had left Dalny in company with 
Edward J. Soper, the richest man in 
Dalny; how now Soper was missing— 
washed overboard, the derelict told the 
Wei-hai-wei police. But all this has been 
registered, in disguise, in another place. 

The next morning Cheefoo!—dirty, 
ill-smelling, crowded, vermin-infested 
Cheefoo—from the garlic-reeking streets 
of which it was a joy to look seaward 
across the waters of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, 
blue and tranquil under the blazing sun, 
and realize that just eighty miles north, 
with a little westing, lay Port Arthur— 
the goal of hope. 

But how to get there? 

Once in the Beach Hotel you might 
be anywhere. Inside is civilization; out- 
side, Chinese life. It was soon learned, 
by cautious inquiries, for Cheefoo was 
full of Japanese spies, that the man most 
likely to be of avail in bridging that span 


across the Gulf was one Sing-Tai, the 
richest Chinaman in Cheefoo. 

One could write a book about Sing- 
Tai’s shop. Up a narrow, dirty, foul- 
smelling street, it disclosed itself, through 
the grime and smoke, to be a large gen- 
eral merchandise store, selling everything 
from American three-dollar shoes to Chi- 
cago canned meats, Birmingham imita- 
tion jewelry, sharks’ fins, jade beads and 
temple idols. One needs a pass to the 
presence of a great man, and it took di- 
plomacy to get into that holy of holies, 
the sanctum of Sing-Tai, but once there 
you found yourself in a tall dark room, 
heavy with joss incense and opium fumes ; 
the walls hung with priceless screens of 
silken tapestry, and the panels of rich 
gilding and carving and lacquer work. 
Silken cushions were on the floor; a huge 
Hall’s safe stood in one corner; the light 
came through a jeweled lantern suspend- 
ed by steel chains from the ceiling. 

In the center of the room sat Sing-Tai 
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smoking his water-pipe; each suck of the 
tobacco causing a hubble-bubble that, to- 
gether with the smell, brought to mind 
the burning-ghats of India and the friz- 
zling corpses of them that died in the 
faith. Of course Sing-Tai was fat—all 
Chinese grow fat as they grow rich, and, 
of course, he smiled one of those inscruta- 
ble, oriental, oily smiles when he learned 
that the newspaper man wanted some- 
thing that meant money. “There would 
be difficulties,” he said; there always are 
difficulties. So many junks recently had 
been blown up by mines; the Japanese 
were keeping such a strict watch on the 
Gulf; the men would not go unless they 
were paid well and so on, ad nauseum. 
But money was shown and promises were 
made and stores for the voyage were 
bought from Sing-Tai’s store and Sing- 
Tai smoked an American cigarette and 
offered the correspondent an American 
drink and by and by the bargain was con- 
cluded and in a short time,—that is short 
for China, it really took about a week,— 
the correspondent had, not a junk, but a 


sampan; a two-masted sampan, with two 
Chinese for the crew, moored at the little 
wooden pier hard by the Beach Hotel 
and was ready for his venture. 


A sampan! Well, this one was about 
sixteen feet long over all, with a beam of 
something like five feet. She approached 
in model more nearly to a fishing punt 
than any other American craft. Bow and 
stern were alike square. She was flat-bot- 
tomed and drew about ten inches of water 
witl. three men and the stores aboard. 
There were no bulwarks, but in the middle 
ran a little hold, divided amidships, and 
all of the craft forward of the mainmast 
was the quarterdeck of the owner of the 
craft. Down in his hold, which smelled 
to heaven, though he had seen it 
scrubbed, he kept his “grub,” all canned 
stuff; some water in bottles and a little 
spirit lamp for making cocoa—this, as 
being more sustaining than tea or coffee. 
There was an American battleship in 
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port and from her the correspondent got 
an American flag, which looked strangely 
out of place on such a dirty craft, but 
which really made the boat seem more 
homelike to him who was about to adven- 
ture forth in her. He had no right to 
fly the flag, he knew, but he was willing 
to take his chances and explain his au- 
thority afterward. 

Of course this correspondent from the 
middle West could speak no Chinese. It 
was too much to expect that his two Chi- 
nese, ignorant sailors, could speak any 
English. It was likely to be a lonely 
voyage. Still, through an interpreter, 
the Chinese understood well what they 
were to do and that their fee was to be 
two hundred Mea. dollars—a fortune to 
them. 

Also the correspondent learned to say 
Boo tung, which means “I don’t under- 
stand”; chop-chop, which means “hurry 
up”; man man, which means “wait,” and 
Lussian Co, which stands, in the Chinese 
mind, for Port Arthur. Surely enough 
Chinese speech for the Gulf of Pe-chi-li! 

So came the sixth of June. A beauti- 
fully clear day with a gentle breeze and 
a fine promise of adventure to come in 
the dull rumble and sullen boom that 
came with the early dawn from across 
the Gulf, over there at Port Arthur. It 
quickened the pulse and made one eager 
to get closer to the scene. 

Out from the hotel safe there came a 
package of fifty Mew. dollars. This was 
handed over as an advance fee to the two 
Chinese, Wong Foo Sung and Sear Jin 
Chong, and, at the same time, the other 
one hundred and fifty was handed to the 
interpreter with the understanding that 
it would be paid to the boatmen when- 
ever they returned with a card from the 
correspondent saying he had been landed 
safely on the Liao-Tung peninsula. You 
see it was necessary to take some precau- 
tion, for it were easy for the story of 
Soper, the rich man from Dalny, to be 
repeated, and if these piratical looking 
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brutes proved treacherous who was to 
deny, should they so report, that he had 
fallen overboard by the way? Yes, it was 
like to be an exciting voyage, and it was 
with satisfaction that the correspondent 
felt the big forty-four-caliber Colt on his 
hip and knew that his supply of car- 
tridges was ample. Down to the beach 


at eight in the morning, to see him off, 
there came some fellows from the club 
who thought him crazy, or, at best, a 
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fool; the fine old skipper of the Yochow, 
who gave him some final hints on naviga- 
tion, and a lot of idle Chinese beach loaf- 
ers mildly curious as to where a Christian 
could be bound for. There were hearty 
handshakes all round, the correspondent 
helped his men to hoist the mainsail, the 
sampan’s head was turned slowly to the 
northward and catching the favoring 
breeze she moved lazily off on her voyage 
—in search of trouble. 


PHARISEES 
By W. D. Nesbit 


ES, yes; I know the Pharisee— 
Have seen him, with his wagging beard; 

Have heard his voice in scornful key 

As at the other men he jeered. 
Yes, yes; I know the times that you 

Have indicated him to me; 
And I have pointed at him, too, 

Have whispered: “Ah, the Pharisee!” 
Have heard him say, time and again: 
“Thank God, I’m not as other men!” 


And I, and you—and all of us 

Have held our garments in a clutch 
That kept us at a distance—thus— 

Lest we might suffer from his touch, 
Lest we be taken for his kin 

Or in some way resemble him; 
Lest we acquire the wagging chin 

And trick of speech all proud and grim. 
I say to you, you say to me: 
“Thank God, I’m not a Pharisee!” 
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through the pine-woods, they pre- 

sented quite the air of a cavalcade. 
The ambassador himself headed the pro- 
cession. He was broad and elderly, and 
wore a suit of dust-colored linen with 
black bone buttons and a broad straw hat. 
He carried a large white umbrella over 
his head and walked leisurely, looking 
neither to right nor left. His progress 
contrived to be altogether impressive. 
Behind him one of the Eskimo dogs, 
bushily constructed and of a gray and 
black color, with a wonderfully curled 
tail, draped a pink tongue between his 
jaws as he jogged along. Occasionally 
he made side excursions into the under- 
brush, toward which he cocked at all 
times a watchful eye. Quite a distance to 
the rear the French maid struggled pa- 
tiently, holding the second Eskimo dog 
by a leash. She was dressed in black 
with a white ruffled apron, and her cap 
had starched streamers, which trailed be- 
hind her on the breeze. Once in a while, 
bracing her feet against the tuggings of 
the big dog, she put up a hand to settle 
it more securely upon her head. The dog 
pulled her at times into a run. Up this 
empty road, under blazing sunshine, she 
toiled with.a brave effort to appear dust- 
less and unconcerned. 

As they passed into immediate view, 
one of the young men who was practising 
tennis in the clay court at the side of the 
house said: “Look. Here comes the Am- 
bassador.” 

“Queer old bird,” said the other. 

They paused with lowered racquets to 
watch the little cavalcade go by. 

A girl, presumed to have been reading 
a book in a hammock slung between two 


Ciro along the hot white road 


big pine-trees near the fence, craned her 
head to get a further glimpse of the 
road. Her voice was the first to break 
the hush occasioned by the passing of the 
ambassador. 

“Isn’t he funny!” she cried. “Isn’t he 
funny? He comes by here nearly every 
morning for a walk. Some one told me 
about him when we first came down, but 
I never believed them. I do wish they’d 
come back the same way. He is funny!” 

By a common impulse the two young 
men moved toward the hammock. One 
of them dropped promptly into a restful 
attitude upon the grass. The other, who 
leaned against the fence, appeared the 
younger of the two. He had reddish hair, 
and his name was Holmes. 

The girl regarded their advent in com- 
plete astonishment. “Why, I thought 
you were playing tennis!” she said. 

“We thought you were reading,” re- 
torted the young man on the ground, 
whose name was Curtis. 

“Well, and I am reading. But did 
you ever see anything so queer? They 
say he lives all alone by himself with a 
whole lot of servants and things, and he 
doesn’t know a word of English. I be- 
lieve he’s crazy. He ought to let the 
nurse-girl have the umbrella, anyhow. 
And making her walk behind that way 
—I wouldn’t do it. They say he keeps 
that maid just to take the dogs out. Did 
you know?” 

“Considering it was I told you—” 
Curtis began. 

‘He hires her,” said Holmes solemnly, 
“to protect him when he goes out for 
walks. To protect him from the Ameri- 
can summer girl.” 


“Oh!”? she cried. 
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“That’s true. He is a confirmed 
woman-hater. Didn’t you see the way he 
keeps on the other side of the road when 
he passes this house? Well, he does. You 
notice.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“You know,” Holmes continued mus- 
‘ingly, “we are tony this summer. What 
with me and the ambassador, and there’s 
a bishop—Bishop of Rumtifoo—taken 
that little red cottage up the river. Right 
close to the landing. He can hear the 
carousal organ out of his bedroom win- 
dow, playing ‘Put Me Off at Buffalo’ 
and things like that. All right for a 
bishop, isn’t it?” 

“Bishops have to take holidays some- 
where, the same as other business men,” 
Curtis objected. ‘He doesn’t like to min- 
gle with the giddy throng, so he does 
the next best thing. Perhaps he feels his 
nearness will shed a dim religious light 
over the festivities. They had fireworks 
there on the Fourth. You weren’t here 
then. Good show, wasn’t it, Miss Town- 
ley?” 

“Splendid,” said the girl. 

Holmes sighed, hitting his tennis rac- 
quet againts his shoes. 

**To return to the ambassador,” he be- 
gan. “He is a recluse, as I said.” 

“What is a recluse?” inquired Miss 
Townley, clasping her hands interestedly 
upon her knee. 

“A recluse,” said Holmes, “is a person 
who—er—like the ambassador—er—” 

“Ugly and venomous, bears yet a 
precious jewel in his head.’ ” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about?”’ asked Holmes. 

“I was trying to help you out,” re- 
turned Curtis pleasantly. 

“Well, don’t do it again. I was about 
to remark—Miss Townley, you aren’t at- 
tending.” 

“No,” said the girl. “I was thinking 
of something.” 

“Of what?” inquired Curtis intensely. 

Miss Townley turned her head and 
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smiled on him tolerantly. Holmes hit 
his shoes with the tennis racquet again. 
“Of the ambassador’s jeweled head, prob- 
ably,” he suggested. 

“No,” said Miss Townley. “I was 
thinking of snap-shots. I should love to 
have a good one of them.” 

“T’ll get you one,” replied Curtis, in 
exactly the tone he would have employed 
had she asked him for Niagara or a white 
elephant. But Miss Townley was unap- 
preciative. “Oh, but I don’t want you 
to,” she said instantly. “A picture isn’t 
any good to me unless I take it myself. 
I shouldn’t consider it sportsmanlike.” 

“If you consider it sportsmanlike,” 
Holmes began, “to go out and deliberate- 
ly stalk a poor old inoffensive gentleman 
like—” 

The girl was addressing Curtis. 

“I do want one, tremendously. And I 
got my shutter fixed yesterday, down at 
Heist’s. Don’t you think I might get a 
really good one, some time? Some morn- 
ing?” 

“You ought to get it in the morning,” 
Curtis said. ‘Look here, I tell you what. 
We'll walk up the road some morning 
and meet ’em coming along. See? How 
about to-morrow morning? We might try 
to-morrow morning. And that’d be a 
good idea, too, don’t you see, because 
then if your camera went wrong or any- 
thing, there’d be my camera—” 

“If I take a picture,” Miss Townley 
interrupted, “I like to take it all by my- 
self. I don’t intend to share the glory of 
this with any one. I shall set out alone—” 

“Now that’s just what I wouldn’t do,” 
said Holmes. “I’d want to take some one 
along, if it was only Curtis. Think of the 
adventure you’re setting out on—the ap- 
palling audacity of it! You don’t seem 
to realize it, but to my mind it’s some- 
thing awful. There might be a judgment 
on you for even trying such a thing, and 
think how much better it would be for 
every one if you had ‘Curtis along, too. 
Seems to me it’s going to take a good 
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nerve to stand up and photograph the 
ambassador, anyhow. I wouldn’t want to 
try it on!” 

‘““Not the ambassador,” Miss Townley 
corrected. ‘“The ambassador’s dogs. You 
didn’t suppose I just wanted a picture of 
a fat old man and an umbrella?” 

Holmes gazed. 

“Well, I do wish the ambassador could 
hear you!” he said at last. Curtis was 
evidently viewing the matter in a new 
light. “Oh, the dogs.” 

“And not even the French nurse!” con- 
tinued Holmes. “If I took anything, I'd 
want to take the whole shooting-match.” 

“Tf I wanted to do that,’ said Miss 
_Townley, “it would be easy enough! I 
want the dogs by themselves. I’ve got a 
whole lot of dogs’ photographs, but there 
isn’t an Eskimo among them. Do you 
know if they’re good-tempered ?” 

*Sullen and ferocious,” Holmes told 
her. “You read about them in the Second 
Reader. They live on fish, and that’s why 
they’ve got such good brains. Fish is a 
great thing for brains.” 

“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t try it,” 
Curtis murmured. 

The sunlight filtered through the pine 
branches on to Miss Townley’s muslin 
dress. She shut her book with a sigh. 

“It never stays shady in one place long 
enough to read,” she said. “I’m going 
up on the porch where it’s cool.” 

“If you go up on the porch,” said 
Holmes, “every one will talk to you. 
Much better stay here where it’s quiet. 
I’m not going up on the porch.” 

“T’ll take your book for you,” Curtis 
said. 

They crossed the tennis court to the 
house. Holmes sat down in the vacated 
hammock, and resting his racquet across 
his knees, lighted a cigarette. 


II. 


The next morning a selection of the 
guests were gathered at one end of the 
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veranda, discussing probabilities for the 
day. It was early, but already the heat 
was beginning to strike upward from the 
sandy ground. Miss Townley, in a newly 
starched suit of white duck, was en- 
deavoring to preserve a fictitious air of 
coolness. She leaned against the veranda 
rail, her back to the road, and so was un- 
aware of any impending feature in the 
landscape until Mrs. Devine made a sud- 
den exclamation. 

“Kittie! Where’s your camera?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Miss Townley, 
without turning her head. But every one 
combined in a chorus that approached 
the operatic. 

“Look what’s coming! Now, Miss 
Townley, here’s your chance. Hurry up. 
We'll see he doesn’t hit you!” 

Miss Townley said: “How can you 
all be so absurd!” 

“Lovely view,” said a young artist. 
‘See how it composes. Miss Townley, the 
gods won’t send you such a chance twice!” 

“Shall I fetch your camera?” Curtis 
asked. 

The little cavaleade approached, 
passed, and faded into middle distance, 
after the manner of the suppositious 
musical patrol. 

“Now the whole show’s finished and 
put away until to-morrow,” said Holmes. 
‘See the evils of procrastination! You'll 
have to wait a whole twenty-four hours 
before you get an opportunity again. 
Think of it. Twenty-four hours!” 

“TI believe,” said Mrs. Devine, regard- 
ing her, “‘that you’re simply scared. You 
wouldn’t dare go out there in the road 
with a kodak for anything. I’m sure of 
it.” 

‘‘Her nerve fails her at the critical mo- 
ment,” Curtis added. 

“Yes, that’s it,” put in Holmes. “Like 
Curtis showing us how to dive off a boat 
backward the other day. Sudden and un- 
foreseen collapse.” 

There was a general laugh. Curtis 
headed it, with the intense mirth of a man 
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who laughs at himself when he slips on 
the ice in a crowd. 

Mrs. Devine expressed a further belief. 
“You'll never photograph those dogs in 
this world.” 

“JT shall,” said Miss Townley calmly. 

“When?” 

“When the robins nest again,” said 
Holmes, gazing skyward. 

“T never knew anything like the way 
one’s intentions get advertised in this 
house,” Miss Townley observed. “I’m 
sure I never said anything to any one 
about getting snap-shots.” 

“Now she’s trying to back out of it!” 

“T’m not at all.” 

““You’re afraid of the dogs,” said Mrs. 
Devine. 

Holmes began: ‘More likely afraid 
of—” 

“Of what?” Miss Townley demanded, 
swinging round upon him. 

“TI didn’t speak,” said Holmes. “I 
never speak. I’m sure you’ve all noticed 
it. Now, did I so much as mention the 


ambassador’s name?” 
* ” * * * * 


“TI do think,” said Miss Townley, when 
later they stood upon the veranda steps, 
“that you needn’t have gone around talk- 
ing. Now nobody will let up on those 
dogs for about a month.” 

Holmes tried to combine truth with 
consolation, and failed. 

“T’m afraid they won’t,” he said. “I’m 
awfully sorry. It isn’t my fault.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“It isn’t! I never said a thing. Why 
should I? I’m not one of the—the photo- 
graphic set. Why, you’ve talked about it 
yourself, at the table one time!” 

“Oh, well. Never mind. But the people 
here are such busy-bodies. I’ll simply 
have to take that picture now.” 

‘Why, how funny you are!” he said. 
“TI thought you said you wanted to. 
What have you been driving at all 
along?” 

“If you can’t see the difference between 
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doing a thing because you want to, and 
doing it because you’ll get laughed at if 
you don’t—” 

“But don’t you want it, now?” 

“Oh, I want it!” 

“Then I’ve got a plan,” said Holmes, 
gazing at her dramatically. “A daisy 
plan. It’ll knock Cur—I mean, it’ll just 
fix everything. What you want, now, in 
order to make every one shut up—the 
whole lot of them—is just to get a real 
good picture of those two dogs by them- 
selves, and not say a word about it, and 
then just spring it on them some time 
when they’re trying to be smart. It'll go 
lovely. They won’t be able to say an- 
other word.” 

“Yes, but how—” 

“Did you ever hear of taking the bull 
by the horns?” 

“Well?” 

In his most enthusiastic moments 
Holmes never allowed minor opportuni- 
ties to slip. 

“We must keep this very dark,” he 
said. ‘‘We’d better not do any talking 
here. Come for a walk round the back 
of the tennis-court and I’ll tell you.” 
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III. 


“TI don’t believe he ever comes by here 
at all,” said Miss Townley. 

They were seated upon a fallen pine 
trunk, a little back from a narrow foot- 
path which wound ribbon-like to the river. 
The woods were very silent. Between 
Holmes’s feet on the ground reposed an 
oblong black box with an eye in one end. 

**He does,” Holmes affirmed. ‘I know 
for a fact. It’s the direct way from his 
house to the river. He takes the dogs 


down in the afternoons, nearly always.” 
“Are you positive he speaks English?” 
“Tf he doesn’t,” said Holmes, “he’s 
more kinds of a chump than I take him 
for.” 
“What had I better say?” 
“And you call yourself an American 




















girl! Simply say to him that you are a 
very great admirer of dogs,—er—and 
that—er—you’ve noticed those dogs of 
his, and—and that you would be greatly 
indebted to him if he’d have no objection 
to your taking a photograph of ’em, or— 
or something like that. You can fix it 
up all right. Don’t be too apologetic.” 

“Shall I begin: ‘I beg your par- 
don—’ ” 7 

“No. What’s the sense of that? What 
do you want to begin by begging any 
one’s pardon for, for nothing at all?” 

“It would sound polite.” 

“Sound silly! You’re paying his dogs 
a big compliment. That’s the way to 
look at it. Of course the old chap’ll say 
he’d be delighted, and then you'll get 
your photograph, properly posed and 
everything, and there you are.” 

“I wish you hadn’t come.” 

“My dear girl,” Holmes began, “you 
don’t for an instant suppose that I'd 
let—” 

‘Now you are here,” she said, “you’ll 
just have to come along and help me out. 
I’m not going to do all the talking my- 
self and have you hanging in the back- 
ground.” 

“Certainly I'll come. I'll do the ask- 
ing, if you say so. I don’t care!” 

“No, I don’t think you’d better do 
that,” Miss Townley said thoughtfully. 
“Tll do the asking. But you’ve got to 
come along.” 

“T believe you’re scared.” 

“I’m not at all. But suppose he has 
an awful temper?” 

““He’s a gentleman, anyway,” Holmes 
said splendidly. ‘‘He’s bound to be po- 
lite. Besides, I shall be right there.” 

“Well,” Miss Townley sighed, “‘mind 
you are.” 

Seven minutes passed. There came to 
their ears a massive trampling of pine 
needles. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment Holmes put out a hand and caught 
Miss Townley’s wrist. ‘“There—listen !” 
he whispered. I know his 


“That’s him. 
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step. Now—go on! Only don’t for 
heaven’s sake begin by apologizing be- 
fore you say anything at all.” 

“Am I likely to?” she retorted indig- 
nantly. 

The ambassador was approaching pon- 
derously down the narrow path. His 
white umbrella had on this occasion been 
left at home. He carried a silk bandanna 
handkerchief in one hand, and breathed 
deeply at each step. His bristling white 
beard and whiskers gave him an air of 
incalculable ferocity; he bore indistinct 
resemblance to a polar bear in a linen 
suit. He had shiny russet shoes. 

“Go on!” said Holmes. ‘‘Now’s your 
time. Quick!’’ 

The ambassador peered casually at 
them in approaching. 

Holmes gave her a little push. “Go 
after him. If you don’t he’ll be gone and 
you won’t have a chance.” 

“Well, you’ve got to come along then.” 

The ambassador tramped on inexor- 
ably in his russet shoes. “Go after him!” 
Holmes whispered again. 

Miss Townley accomplished a sudden 
dash of great resolve. “I beg your par- 
don—” she began aloud. 

Her voice sounded to her like a trum- 
pet. The ambassador wheeled around, 
glaring inquiry and _ astonishment 
through his glasses. Miss Townley was 
acutely aware of a solitaire diamond—a 
wonderful diamond—upon the hand 
which grasped the handkerchief. She 
was conscious of staring fixedly at this 
diamond during an awful pause. With 
impressive courtesy the ambassador lifted 
his straw hat. He addressed her, with a 
slight foreign accent, in a voice which 
seemed dragged from the depths of gruff- 
ness. “Yes, Madame?” 

“I beg your pardon,” Miss Townley 
began once more, “but I—my friend takes 
photographs —I don’t know whether 
you'll think me awfully rude—but—” 
She finished in wild entreaty. “Can you 
tell me the way to—to the village?” 
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The ambassador smiled in a manner of 
perfect deference. 

“If Madame will retrace the path until 
she reach the road, it will then be on the 
left. About feefteen minutes to walk.” 

“Oh, thank you so much!” she gasped. 
“Thank you!” 

The ambassador replaced his hat upon 
his head and turned around, eclipsing the 
diamond. He resumed his march to the 
river, a profoundly puzzled old gentle- 
man in the guise of a polar bear. 

Miss Townley nearly hurled herself 
upon the recalcitrant Holmes. “Oh, I'd 
never have believed it!’ she cried. “If 
any one had ever told me anybody could 
be so mean, I’d never have believed them! 
You’re about the meanest person I ever 
came across! Why didn’t you come? 
It’s all your fault. I was counting on 
your being there !”’ 

“J—TI couldn’t!”? he returned with fine 
indignation. “I had to laugh. I should 
have bust up or something. You 
wouldn’t have had me stand up there and 
laugh! It would have been rude! What- 
ever made you say that?” 

“T had to. You weren’t there and I 
had to say something.” 

“Well, you’ve eternally scared the poor 
old chap, anyway. He probably always 
had an idea we were mad. Now he’s sure 
of it. He won’t dare walk through these 
woods again.” 

“Oh, you’re perfectly hateful 
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“You did look scared! I wish you 
could have seen yourself.” 
“Come on!” she cried. ‘Do for good- 


ness’ sake come along before we have a 
chance of meeting him again.” 

“What for? Let’s just sit here 2 
while.” 


“Here?” It was as though he had 


suggested suicide. 

“Certainly,” said Holmes tranquilly. 
He felt through his pockets for a cigar- 
ette. 
way again. 
midnight!” 


*’The ambassador won’t come this 
Not if he has to wait till 





THE AMBASSADOR’S DOGS 


“But—” 

“Or are you in a great hurry to get to 
—to the village, you know? Because, of 
course, if you are—” 

She sat down. 


IV. 


The end of Holmes’s fourth cigarette 
glowed upon the carpet of pine needles. 
Miss Townley regarded it earnestly. 

**All the same,” she said, “it was very 
mean of you, and I’m never going to for- 
get it. It was the meanest trick I ever 
had played on me in my life. I shan’t 
forget it.” 

*“No?” Holmes said. 

He pitched a twig at a tree just in 
front of them. “Did you see that lizard? 
I nearly hit him.” 

“If I’d even got the picture I shouldn’t 
be so mad at you. But I am mad. I 
can’t help it.” 

“The dogs might come by here yet. 
You don’t know.” 

“There’s no good in waiting for that. 
Do you suppose there would be any use 
waiting to see, now?” 

*T couldn’t say.” 

“IT would hate to just miss them,” she 
said. 

“It would seem a pity,” Holmes agreed. 

*‘What would?” 

*‘Why, to miss them.” 

“Oh.” she saa. . “Yes.” 

Holmes presently broke the silence. 

“T think of returning to town in about 
a week.” 

“Oh, do you?” said Miss Townley, po- 
litely. ‘‘Do you have to?” 

“In a way. I guess I’d better. 
got to go on business.” 

“But still,” she said, “I suppose we 
shall see you again, some time?” 

“Oh, it’s very improbable,” he returned 
gloomily. “Most improbable.” 

“Why, however long do you have to 
stay away?” 

“Quite a week. 


I’ve 


It might be longer. 















































It just depends. Well,” he added, pa- 
thetically brightening, “‘it’s a good thing 
it?s me and not any one else. It would 
break the party up so.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Oh, any of—of the others,” he said 
vaguely. “The Devines, or—or Curtis, 
you know.” 

" “Mr. Curtis?” said the girl. 

There was quite a pause. 

Ge ike ee ee ow ee 

“Why, I think you’re the most ridicu- 
lous person!” she said. 

“Well, I didn’t know,” said Holmes. 
He was staring at the pine needle carpet. 
“T didn’t know. I just thought.” 

She said again: “I don’t see how you 
could ever have been so silly.” 

“Did you see that diamond he had?” 
she asked presently. 

“Who? Curtis?” 

“No. The ambassador.” 

“Oh. Did he?” 

She nodded. ‘A beauty.” 

“Well, we'll let him keep it,” said 
Holmes. 

By degrees the light shifted. “If you 
move up this way further,” he suggested, 
“you'll be out of the sun more.” 

Later she said: ‘Of course, I shall go 
on disliking you just as much as ever for 
being so mean this afternoon.” 

“Why, of course!” Holmes agreed. 

Miss Townley said: “I don’t believe 
those dogs are coming at all.” 

His hand tightened. ‘‘Look,” he said. 
**Now call me a liar.” 

Down the little vista of path the two 
Eskimo dogs were approaching slowly. 
They appeared hot and jaded; their pink 
tongues drooped from between their jaws. 
They were heading listlessly for the river. 

Behind them, at a distance, walked also 
the French maid. 

ee, i a) en re 

It was in the middle of supper that 
Curtis, reaching forward for the sugar- 
bowl, made an announcement. 

“You will all of you,” he remarked, 
“congratulate me upon having stolen a 
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march on Miss Townley. To be brief, I 
have this afternoon accomplished a deed 
of prowess. I have got a snap-shot of the 
ambassador’s dogs.” 

He beamed around through his glasses. 
Amid a little turmoil of interest, Miss 
Townley was studiously unconcerned. 

“Oh, did you?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Curtis. He wore with be- 
coming modesty the honors of the mo- 
ment. “Even so.” 

“TI don’t know,” he pursued, “whether 
any of you are acquainted with a path 
that runs down to the river, not far from 
the ambassador’s house. There is a fall- 
en pine log on the way. Do you happen 
to know the path, Miss Townley?” 

“No,” she said. ‘No, I don’t think 
so.” 

*“That’s a pity,” said Curtis. ‘Well, 
it was there that I took them.” 

“Smart man!’? murmured Holmes ex- 
pediently. 

“Yes, it was a good snap-shot, as 
snap-shots go,” said Curtis. “Very good 
indeed.” 

His glance rested as by accident upon 
Miss Townley, who was stirring her tea. 

“May we see it?” asked one of the 
Rochester girls. “Is it developed yet? 
Do let us see it, Mr. Curtis!” 

But he shook his head gravely. 

“The picture, as I remarked, is excel- 
lent. The fault, however, lies in the 
great preponderance of what we might 
term local color. Local color,” Curtis 
repeated, without altering the direction of 
his gaze. ‘This renders it, as the adver- 
tisements say, of no value save to the 
owner.” 

“T don’t know a bit what you’re talk- 
ing about,” said the Rochester girl, after 
consideration. 

“You would,” replied Curtis, “if you 
saw the picture.” 

Miss Townley’s voice broke at last su- 
perbly through the pause. 

“Exactly how many of us,” she asked, 
“are going to the Resort House hop on 
Tuesday night?” 
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THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT IN AMERICA OF MUNICIPAL 
CONTROL OF STREET RAILWAYS 


By Hayes Robbins 


HICAGO has voted twice by tre- 
( mendous majorities in favor of 

municipal ownership, and _pre- 
sumably operation, of her street rail- 
ways. The mandate will not be carried 
into effect for a good many years, if at 
all; no matter; the significant thing is 
the indication of a certain trend of pub- 
lic opinion. In New York there is 
enough sentiment of the same kind, and 
in sufficiently respectable quarters, to 
have warranted the Citizens’ Union last 
winter in pressing its bills before the leg- 
islature, permitting the acquisition by 
the city of several public service utilities, 
and this right on the heels of a Tam- 
many victory. 

To what extent do these (and other) 
signs reveal a general “drift”? In Chi- 
cago much is to be charged to the local 
conditions, which are bad enough to come 
very near justifying a popular belief 
that any kind of a change would be for 
the better. In New York, the very mag- 
nitude of the private transportation en- 
terprises now under way has stirred up a 
rather more than academic interest in the 
question, who is to be the ultimate lega- 
tee of this vast network,—the community, 
or a succession of private corporations? 
But there is no doubt that, apart from 
local situations, there is enough public 
ownership feeling “in the air” to bring 
the subject close to the point of a public 
issue of the first order. The pendulum 


happens to be swinging that way; before 
the discussion has gone much farther it 
would not be surprising to find it swing- 
ing quite as rapidly away from the hard 


and unlovely reality of actually turning 
over the vast public service interests of 
our chief cities to political control,—in 
practice instead of in theory only. 

But it is the habit of most pendulums 
in time to reach a dead center. We are 
not likely to rush into public ownership 
experiments on a large scale, even with 
the much-vaunted and _ overestimated 
British experiences dangled continuously 
before our eyes. Nor are we likely to 
give up the new-born realization that, :as 
a community, it is not only legitimate 
and proper but desirable and even nec- 
essary to protect and _ secure public 
rights quite as sacred as those of private 
interest, especially in the case of munici- 
pal public services where the natural 
safeguard of competition lost its effect- 
iveness long ago, and can not be galva- 
nized back to life. The practical issue 
thus becomes: What are the possibili- 
ties in the line of qualified and regulated 
private ownership? In other words, not 
public ownership but public control? 

When the Massachusetts legislature, 
some seven years ago, deliberately opened 
the way for a virtual monopoly in pas- 
senger transportation for the city of Bos- 
ton, surrounding it with a carefully de- 
vised system of public control, there 
was much shaking of heads. The scheme 
was going to fail either because it abol- 
ished competition, or because there was 
too much government interference, but 
fail at all events. To-day the experiment 
stands an acknowledged and extraordi- 
nary success. It is beyond doubt the 
most important attempt made in this 
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country to effect a genuine union of pub- 
lic and private interest, and the net re- 
sult is of striking educational value as 
well as popular interest just in the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of public opinion 
on municipal problems in general. 
Under the act enabling the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company to lease or 
acquire other systems, that corporation, 
in 1897, did lease the West End Com- 
pany’s entire group of surface lines for 
twenty-five years. The West End Com- 
pany had among its assets a lease of the 
newly constructed Tremont Street sub- 
way, owned by the city, and this lease, 
good for twenty years, passed to the new 
organization. The financial basis of that 
amalgamation is a point of prime impor- 
tance because of the unusual extent and 
variety of the obligations resting upon 
it. For example, it is provided by law 
that in case a dividend is declared in ex- 
cess of six per cent., a tax shall be paid 
equal to the excess. In other words, the 
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company must divide equally with the 
towns and cities in which it operates, any 
profit distributed above six per cent.; but 
if it prefers it may spend its surplus over 
six per cent. on improving the system. 
This has been the policy of the Boston 
Elevated from the beginning. In the six 
and a half years since it succeeded the 
West End Company its dividends have 
ranged from four and one-half to six per 
cent. on all stock, there being no pre- 
ferred. The capital stock originally was 
ten million dollars; it was increased in 
1902 to thirteen million three hundred 
thousand dollars. Of indirect ways of 
disposing of profits, such as bond issues 
and extravagant salaries, there are none ; 
and the dividends actually paid accord- 
ingly seem moderate. The reasons come 
to light, however, if we glance at the 
company’s fixed obligations and general 
policies, and note how the public shares 
the gains in the shape of both money and 
service taxation. 

Under its lease of the West End sys- 
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tem the Boston Elevated is bound to pay 
to the stockholders of that corporation, 
as rental, a dividend equal to the rate the 
West End Company had maintained for 
several years previously; namely, eight 
per cent. on its $6,400,000 of preferred 
stock, seven per cent. on $9,539,250 of 
common stock, and pay the interest on 
$15,219,000 funded debt. These three 
items, plus the Elevated Company’s own 
stock, are in effect equivalent to a total 
capitalization for the whole system of 
somethong less than $44,500,000 The 
company pays also to the city annually as 
rental for the Tremont Street subway, 
four and seven-eighths per cent. of the 
cost of constructing the subway—a rate, 
by the way, which gives the city enough 
margin above interest on bonds issued for 
this work to retire the bonds before ma- 
turity (forty years) ; in other words, pay 
for the subway free and clear, the rental 
then becoming a permanent source of 
general public revenue. 

A direct tax of seven-eighths of one 
per cent. on gross earnings is imposed on 
the Elevated Company, and when it as- 
sumes the lease of the new tunnel under 
Boston Harbor, to East Boston, this will 
be increased to one and one-fourth per 
cent. A state corporation tax is also lev- 
ied, amounting to about sixteen dollars 
per one thousand dollars of market value 
of the stock on May Ist each year. In 
addition, the company is assessed and 
taxed on its real estate in the various cit- 
ies and towns through which its lines 
pass, the rate varying from about fifteen 
dollars to twenty dollars per one thou- 
sand dollars. Further, the company is 
required to pave and maintain all street 
surface occupied by its tracks, and do its 
own snow and ice clearing. The amount 
of paving the company has laid and 
maintains under this requirement is 
equivalent to a street sixty feet wide and 
about sixty-five miles long. The total of 
these various tax and service payments is 
about $1,550,000 annually, or nearly 


thirteen per cent. of present gross earn- 
ings. 

In addition to rentals and taxes, large 
sums have been spent every year on gen- 
eral improvements. Practically all the 
inferior track of the old surface system 
has been replaced with new rails; large 
additions have been made to equipment ; 
about seventy-five miles of new surface 
lines constructed and service maintained 
on them as well as on the better paying 
portions of the road. The increase in 
service afforded appears in the fact that 
during the last four years earnings per 
mile decreased fifteen and four-tenths per 
cent. while expenses per mile decreased 
only one and four-tenths per cent.; one 
explanation of which appears in the fur- 
ther fact that the number of car miles 
run increased forty-six and six-tenths per 
per cent., while revenue passengers in- 
creased only twenty-three and eight- 
tenths per cent. In other words, the car 
service was increased twice as fast as the 
increase in paying traffic. 

The rapid extension of free transfers 
has undoubtedly had much to do with 
this relatively slow increase in paying 
business. Thus far, at any rate, it has 
checked the growth of revenue in greater 
proportion than the natural increase of 
traffic thereby drawn out. The company 
has interpreted liberally its legal obliga- 
tions in this respect. It has added nearly 
one hundred miles to the transfer system 
in four years, and to-day about fifty-five 
per cent. (or one hundred and thirty 
million annually) of the passengers who 
pay a fare make use of these free ex- 
change facilities. This means that the 
average amount received for each trip on 
one car is about three and one-third cents. 
Six years ago, when the company leased 
the surface lines and began operation, the 
free-transfer passengers numbered only 
twenty-four million. 

The chief advantage of the transfer 
system to the company lies in the wider 
distribution of traffic over its many 
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AN ENTRANCE TO PARK STREET SUBWAY STATION, THE FOURTH LARGEST PASSENGER 
STATION IN POINT OF TRAFFIC IN THE WORLD 


lines, giving larger use of suburban and 
“side street” cars which must be operated 
anyway, whether well filled or not; thus 
making it possible to carry more passen- 


gers on the congested central lines than 


could otherwise be handled. 

The net result of these operating poli- 
cies is that the ratio of expenses to gross 
earnings is higher than in any of the 
other large urban transit systems; and 


when the tax and rental payments are 


added it is easy to see that profits can not 
be excessive, and must be derived in large 
part from exceptionally skillful manage- 
ment. The rate would be insignificant 
if the stock on which it is paid were 
“diluted.” Under Massachusetts laws, 
“watering” of street railway stock is an 
extremely difficult process. The state 
Railroad Commission determines in the 
first instance whether the stock to be is- 
sued fairly represents the actual expense 
of construction, and no corporation may 


capitalize in excess of the commission's 
estimate. All increases of stock are sub- 
ject to the same authority, which also 
fixes the price per share—supposed to 
represent its actual market value—at 
which stockholders may subscribe for the 
new issue. 

What is the result? The capitaliza- 
tion per mile of street railways in Massa- 
chusetts is less than one-third the aver- 
age in New York state, less than half the 
average for the United States. In the 
case of the Boston Elevated Railway, the 
original capitalization of ten million dol- 
lars was the minimum allowed by the spe- 
cial law under which the company was 
organized, and when the increase of 
$3,300,000 was made in 1902, the Rail- 
road Commission fixed one hundred and 
fifty-five dollars per share as the fair 
market price to stockholders. New stock 
not taken up in this way must be sold at 
public auction. Stockholders may not 
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vote themselves valuable new issues at 
par. 

Thus by virtue of common honesty in 
the fundamentals, Massachusetts is able 
to have a great state-controlled public 
service under private management, yield- 
ing a liberal revenue to the community 
and a fair return upon the capital in- 
vested. Under such conditions — the 
“bogie” of public control does not 
frighten capitai away from the enter- 
prise as an investment—orthodox theo- 
ries to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


Elevated Railway stock is quoted at 


about one hundred and forty, or almost 
exactly the same as stock of the Manhat- 
tan Company in New York, whose eye 
has ever been single to the welfare of the 
dividend-receiver. 

So much, then, for the public control 
phase and some of its larger results. 
How does this system work out in the 
more direct relations between the cor- 
poration and the people, the corporation 
and its employes? 

In respect to methods of operation, the 
Boston system is conceded in the engi- 
neering world to represent, for the most 
part, the best American practice. Some 
desirable features possible elsewhere are 
virtually impossible here, because of the 
natural conditions. For example, the un- 
derground conduit system of electric 
traction was tried and found inadequate. 
It is poorly adapted to Boston conditions 
because of the extraordinary network of 
lines, the narrow and crooked streets, 
relatively large amount of snow encoun- 
tered, and the disadvantage of having 
one method for city and another for sub- 
urban surface lines operated for continu- 
ous runs under the same system. Further- 
more, very long cars can not be operated 
in Boston because of the many sharp 
curves in the streets and present subway. 
The limitations of station room in the ex- 
isting subway are such that ‘more than 
four cars can not well be run in one ele- 
vated train. Again, because of the sub- 


way grades and curves, it is not consid- 
ered safe to operate trains with less than 
two minutes interval, while in New York 
the “headway” during rush hours is less 
than one minute. The new Washington 
Street tunnel is expected to remedy this 
difficulty. Boston is preparing to afford 
adequate facilities for whatever increase 
may be added to the already “immense 
traffic, and in pursuance of this plan im- 
portant and costly changes are about to 
be made in the system. The new tunnel 
for the passage of elevated trains through 
the heart of the city will afford a trunk 
line of comparatively few curves and 
grades, provide larger stations, and sup- 
ply three times the present carrying ca- 
pacity. 

It must not be imagined that the quan- 
titative traffic problem in Boston is easy. 
Almost double the population of the city 
proper is now carried on its local transit 
system daily, or about three hundred and 
sixty-five million per year. The total 
daily mileage of the some three thousand 
three hundred cars operated (about one 
thousand three hundred in any one day) 
approximates one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand. Park Street subway s‘a- 
tion, adjoining the shopping district, al- 
though of small size, is the fourth largest 
railway station in the world in point of 
traffic handled. 

The stations, especially in the subway, 
are models of convenience, cleanliness, 
good ventilation and general cheerful- 
ness. The walls are of white tile, and the 
lighting abundant. At terminal stations, 
transparencies announce the route and 
destination of each approaching elevated 
train. The cars are notably clean—a 
point one learns to appreciate by com- 
parative experience. Electricity is the 
motive power for the entire system. Wiih 
respect to safety, speed, comfort and 
convenience, the testimony of visitors to 
the city, and singularly uniform com- 
mendation from the people of Boston, 
who use it daily, are significant. Local 

















defects in service are as inevitable as are 
the complaints they bring out, but the 
preponderance of contrary experience 
seems to determine the general public at- 
titude. 

Crowding during “rush” hours has not 
been overcome. That it is not so bad as 
in certain other large centers is not wholly 
due, however, to relatively lighter travel. 
For one thing, the entire transit system, 
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rules, especially within the city limits, 
were not confined to so-called rush hours. 
The change from one method to the other 
several times a day is a source of con- 
fusion, and it is nothing remarkable to 
find crowded trains outside the decreed 
“rush” limits, 

Accidents. occur, of course, but there 
has been none of serious consequence, 
and not a passenger killed on the elevated 





THE “CUTTING SHIELD” WHICH WAS FORCED THROUGH THE CLAY AHEAD OF THE 
WORKMEN IN TUNNELING BOSTON HARBOR 


elevated, subway and surface is operated 
as a unit, and with so many opportunities 
of exchange from one line to another that 
the traffic is more evenly distributed, as 
already pointed out. Another simple de- 
vice for lessening rush-hour difficulties is 
the separation of passengers leaving 
from those entering the elevated cars by 
using end doors for entrance and side 
for exit, and on surface cars the forward 
door for exit and rear for entrance. It 
would be a decided improvement if these 


lines. Important mechanical precautions 
are employed, while the “loop” system at 
terminal stations of the elevated road 
lessens the danger of terminal collisions. 
But the chief guaranty of safety lies in 
the painstaking care exercised in select- 
ing, training and testing employes. In- 
struction is thorough and _ discipline 
strict. A training school is permanently, 
maintained at the Sullivan Square termi- 
nal. Here the men are put through all 
possible complications on a stationary 
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TRAINMEN’S SCHOOL, SHOWING SKELETON CARS 


“skeleton” car, the instructor now and 


then purposely causing an acident to oc- 


cur, to see how the green man handles 
his car—and himself. In connection with 
this, instruction is given in manners and 
self-control to all employes whose duties 
bring them in direct touch with the pub- 
lic. The result, in politeness and forbear- 
ance, is noted by visitors to the New Eng- 
land capital from—everywhere. It was 
especially remarked upon by the army of 
teachers who came to Boston for the Na- 
tional Educational Association conven- 
tion of last summer. 

This state of affairs is, further, a re- 
flex of the pleasant relations that have 
existed from the beginning between the 
management and its eight thousand em- 
ployes. No strikes have occurred other 
than a small sympathetic strike of line- 
men, directed against the telephone and 
electric light companies and not against 
the Elevated Railway. The wages com- 
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pare favorably with those paid elsewhere 
for similar service, and include a plan of 
gradation calculated to make the service 
more attractive. Surface car conductors 
and motormen receive $2.25 a day; ele- 
vated brakemen $1.85, guards $2.10, ele- 
vated motormen $2.30 the first year, 
$2.40 the second, $2.50 the third. All 
the men are paid five cents a day in addi- 
tion after five years of continuous service, 
ten cents after ten years, and fifteen cents 
after fifteen years. “Extra” men are 
paid by the hour for work actually per- 
formed, but any man who is on call for 
a full day of ten hours is guaranteed 
approximately two-thirds regular day 
wages, even though no work is assigned 
him. At the end of each year every man 
having a good record receives fifteen dol- 
lars extra pay. All car-service men who 
have been in the employ of the company 
for fifteen years, upon reaching the age 
of sixty, or who have been in the service 
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twenty-five years, irrespective of age, are 
promised a pension for the remainder of 
their lives, if they become incapacitated 
for useful work while in the service. 

Ten out of twelve consecutive hours is 
the regular day’s work in car service; 
extra time being paid for extra, and at a 
higher rate. The men have two organi- 
zations for providing sick and disability 
benefits, and life insurance, one paying 
one hundred dollars, and the other one 
thousand dollars in case of death. The 
company pays the running expenses of 
both these organizations, amounting to 
nearly seven thousand dollars annually, 
so that whatever the members contribute 
is available for benefits. It provides, also, 
for the men, comfortable and sanitary 
waiting rooms, or “lobbies,” equipped 
with good reading matter and means of 
exercise and recreation. How the em- 
ployes regard their treatment appears in 
the fact, among others, that they have 
never considered it of any importance to 
organize either for mutual defense or to 
press new demands. An attempt was 
made within the last year to form a labor 
union among them, but the only practi- 
cal outcome was a mass meeting called by 
the men and attended by about one thou- 
sand five hundred, at which unanimous 
resolutions were passed expressing ap- 
preciation of the fair treatment and lib- 
eral attitude of the company toward 
them, and denouncing misrepresentations 
to the contrary. 

With the general results in evidence, 
it would appear superfluous to ask what 
kind of managerial ability is attracted 
into this service. The officers of the com- 
pany are, in fact, a body of trained spe- 
cialists—more, they are a body of gen- 
tlemen; men of broad, general culture, of 
university education, men with whom a 
commendable record before the public 
and the satisfaction of developing a 
model system, combined with a reason- 
able return on capital and adequate com- 
pensation for service, supply incentives 
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quite as effective as the possibility of ex- 
travagant profits. And of no one of 
them are these things truer than of Gen- 
eral Bancroft, the president of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway, admittedly one of 
the most efficient business managers in 
the Commonwealth. 

What, then, are we to conclude from 
the practical workings of public control 
in Boston? Is it feasible to try the same 
experiment in any or all other American 
municipalities, and with expectation of 
like success? 

Candor compels the opinion that such 
a system is feasible only where the stand- 
ards of civic life and public service are 
relatively high; where public support of 
decency can be relied upon as a fairly 
constant quantity instead of discounted 
in advance as “only a spasm.” Neither 
the Commonwealth nor its leading cities 
—not even Boston—is or ever has been 
in the grip of an utterly corrupt and 
largely criminal conspiracy of the order 
of Tammany Hall, the Philadelphia ring, 
or the various groups of “boodle” alder- 
men in Chicago and St. Louis. Not that 
“boodle” aldermen are curiosities in Mas- 
sachusetts. By no means. “Grafters” 
and blackmailers often emerge in the 
minor public offices, sometimes in impor- 
tant ones; and should this class of men 
ever gain ascendancy there is no doubt 
public control would very promptly come 
to mean organized plunder, and the con- 
verting of all quasi-public enterprises into 
snug harbors of jobs for the incompetent 
“constituents” of ward bosses. But the 
“grafting” has not yet, at any rate, de- 
veloped into a close-knit, comprehensive 
system. It is sporadic and occasional; it 
does not honeycomb public life. On the 
contrary, great public works in the Bay 
State have been constructed with notable 
freedom from scandal. The present Bos- 
ton subway is one apt illustration of 
many. The sum of seven million dollars 
was authorized for its construction; it 
actually cost but a little over four mil- 
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lions, and the remainder will nearly pay 
for the new tunnel under Boston Harbor. 
Another instance is the Metropolitan 
Water Works system in process of de- 
velopment by a State Commission in be- 
half of Boston and its suburbs—a forty- 
million dollar undertaking, broadly com- 
prehensive and complicated both in its 
engineering and financial aspects, yet 
one to which no suspicion of “graft” of 
any sort has ever attached. 

All these conditions are interwoven 
phases of the general Massachusetts situ- 
ation; all reflect the relatively high 
standard of civic and commercial life, 
which in turn rests upon centuries of 
honorable tradition, universal education 
on a high plane, largely successful ab- 
sorption of the foreign element, and ex- 
traordinary local pride. Not even these 
considerations have given more than a 
bare margin of safety. The struggle for 
clean government can no more be relaxed 
in Massachusetts than it can anywhere. 
The better the conditions, the more at 
stake; the more to lose through negli- 
gence. 

Division of profits above six per cent., 
with the practical impossibility of stock 
watering, are held to be important safe- 
guards of the Boston system. Their in- 
fluence may be overestimated, but un- 
doubtedly the plunder in sight under 
such conditions is too small to attract the 
financial pirate. Danger of stock market 
“raids” to wrest control of the road from 


its present owners—(about_ seventy-five 
per cent. of the stock is held in Massa- 
chusetts)—is reduced to a minimum; 
these tactics are worth while only when 
the chance exists to make the public sup- 
ply the ore for a private gold mine. It is 
further true, no doubt, that knowledge of 
this virtual security against displacement 
through causes unrelated to merit and 
capacity is an element in attracting the 
kind of service the Boston system pos- 
sesses. 

Even these phases, however, come back 
to the standards prevailing, and that can 
be depended upon in the community. 
There must be a body politic ready and 
determined to safeguard the given enter- 
prise at the outset with such care that no 
loophole is left for either the “grafter,” 
stock inflater, or pirate. There must be 
unrelaxing vigilance against the vigilant. 
There must be a community sufficiently 
appreciative of decency to make public 
or quasi-public service attractive to men 
of the best class. And this community 
must contain a liberally recruited body 
of industrial experts with whom the com- 
mercial standard of reward is not virtu- 
ally the sole controlling factor, so that 
the service need never suffer through en- 
forced taking on either of the conscience- 
less “money-maker” or the incompetent 
dreamer. 

These things are indispensable. Where 
they do not exist they should be recog- 
nized as the first steps to the coveted goal. 
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SPELLBINDERS AND STRAW BALLOTS 


By Forrest Crissey 


AUTHOR OF “TATTLINGS OF 


HERE is a flimsy and fragile 
sound about the old-fashioned 


term “straw ballot” wholly at var- 
iance with the substantial and costly 
character of the thing itself. This may 
be realized from the carefully considered 
statement that the “straw ballots” or 
party polls of the electorate taken in the 
course of the Presidential campaign have 
cost the two great parties not less than 
two million dollars. 

The cardinal purpose for which this 
large expenditure of money and energy is 
made is to take the political temperature 
of the close or “doubtful” states. The 
party generals must know to what heat 
their orators, their printed arguments and 
their personal appeals through the ma- 
chinery of “the organization” have 
warmed the blood of the voter, and there- 
fore the great thermometer of the “straw 
ballot” is lowered into the political pot— 
and upon the reading of the mercury de- 
pend the tactics of the combatants. The 
frequency with which a party poll is tak- 
en depends mainly upon the political com- 
plexion of the state. Another element af- 
fecting this problem is the nature of the 
state statutes regulating the identifica- 
tion of legal voters. Indiana, for exam- 
ple, is undoubtedly the most closely can- 
vassed state in the Union because there 
the two great parties seem to be about 
evenly matched in voting strength, and 
also because the statutes of that state do 
not compel a registration of voters, but 
leave to the party managers a vast 
amount of work done at state expense in 
those commonwealths having a compul- 
sory registration law. 

As Indiana undoubtedly presents the 
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highest type of political organization in 
the country, at least so far as the party 
canvass is concerned, let us take that state 
as an example of the manner in which a 
straw ballot is taken. In the course of 
all important campaigns in the Hoosier 
state three canvasses are made. The first 
poll is taken six months previous to elec- 
tion, for the reason that the statutes pre- 
scribe a residence of six months in the 
state before a citizen is entitled to vote. 
The next canvass comes four months 
later, inasmuch as the law provides that a 
citizen can not cast a ballot unless he has 
lived in his county for at least sixty days. 
One month previous to election the last 
poll is taken, and this is by all means the 
most thorough of the three canvasses. 
This time limit is fixed by the fact that 
the law requires, as a voting qualification, 
a thirty days’ residence in the township, 
ward or precinct. 

Except in close presidential years, the 
first canvass is ordinarily done in com- 
paratively a perfunctory way and for the 
purpose of giving the party managers a 
general line on the situation, as well as to 
establish who is entitled to a vote in the 
state. Next comes the sixty days’ can- 
vass, which draws the line closer and 
brings the party voting formation down 
to the unit of the county. It remains, 
however, for the thirty days’ poll to estab- - 
lish the final test of citizenship, from the 
viewpoint of the ballotbox, and to indi- 
cate to the party managers the drift of 
political sentiment as it will be recorded 
at the polls. 

It will be seen from this statement that, 
in addition to serving each party as a 
thermometer of political sentiment, these 
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canvasses are protective and practically 
official in their operation, as any man 
whose name can not be found on the can- 
vass records taken at the first poll is sub- 
ject to challenge and can be estopped 
from voting. Every canvass is taken un- 
der the general supervision of the chair- 
man of the State Central Committee, al- 
though the actual work is done by the 
precinct committeeman. This prime unit 
of the political organization reports to 
the county central committee, and each 
county central committee, in turn, re- 
ports to the State Central Committee. 

As a general thing, the members of 
each party in a precinct bear the expenses 
of the precinct canvass; but in precincts 
where a party is especially weak the State 
Central Committee is generally called 
upon to help out and furnishes financial 
assistance. One of the shrewdest polit- 
ical managers in the entire country gives 
me this definition of the ideal precinct 
committeeman : 

“First, he is a man who is able to get 
the name of every voter in his precinct, 
and to learn, at first or second hand, his 
political preference at the time the poll is 
taken; second, he knows what arguments, 
influences and persons to bring to bear 
upon every man who is either in the 
doubtful list or who has departed from 
the faith, and to make those influences ef- 
fective in bringing the strays or the un- 
decided into the party fold; third, he is 
able to finish the final canvass without 
having a single “doubtful” voter on his 
list; fourth, he is able definitely to know 
that every man entitled to a ballot in his 
precinct and who intends to vote for his 
party candidates. will be on hand on elec- 
tion day; fifth, he will know at precisely 
what hour each voter can most conveni- 
ently cast his ballot and what voters must 
be brought to the polls in carriages or 
wagons.” 

While this list of qualifications for an 
ideal precinct committeeman appears 
somewhat formidable, the realization of 
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that ideal, from the viewpoint of prac- 
tical experience, seems almost impossible, 
If it is attained anywhere it is realized in 
Indiana, where a love of politics is a well- 
nigh universal passion. 

The stumbling-block in the pathway of 
the energetic poll-taker is the “‘tindepend- 
ent” voter, who resents inquiries regard- 
ing his political convictions as an inter- 
ference with his personal liberties. In a 
case of this kind the adroit committee- 
man generally “gets a line” on the polit- 
ical intentions of the secretive citizen by 
consultation with the latter’s friends and 
familiars. 

There are thirty-four hundred voting 
precincts in Indiana, and to canvass each 
of them requires the service, both parties 
considered, of fully ten thousand men 
and an expense of at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Probably the 
cost will foot up much more than that, as 
many canvassers have to be furnished 
with livery hire in addition to being paid 
ordinary day wages. 

From the party poll-lists are formu- 
lated the “‘wagon books” used on election 
day, by the precinct committeeman, in 
gathering in the voters. Each “wagon 
man” is handed a set of slips, each bear- 
ing the name and address of a voter. It 
is the ambition of the precinct command- 
er to close the day of election without a 
slip remaining in his wagon book—a con- 
dition indicating that he has brought out 
the full vote of his party in his territory. 
How closely this work is done is suggest- 
ed by the fact that, four years ago, every 
Republican vote in Fulton county, In- 
diana, was brought out save nineteen. 
Allowing for the sick and infirm, this is a 
remarkable testimony to the perfection of 
party machinery in the Hoosier state. 

Often the first or second poll in a cam- 
paign reveals the fact that there are cer- 
tain precincts in which the party has not 
enough men to act as election officers— 
men who are to be relied upon by the 
party managers. This means that men 
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must be moved into those precincts for 
that purpose, and the expenses thus in- 
curred are paid out of the party funds. 

In addition to the poll-takers, each 
party employs a corps of special “senti- 
ment testers.” These men are not known 
locally and are employed as a kind of se- 
cret service by the State Central Com- 
mittee. They are selected for their fa- 
miliarity with certain classes of voters. 
One may be a freight handler, another a 
commercial traveler, another an itinerant 
preacher, another a professional agricul- 
turist. Their work is accurately to de- 
termine any particular drift of sentiment 
among voters of their own class, to foster 
it if it is favorable to the party employing 
them, and to overcome it if it is antag- 
onistic. Each party in Indiana employs 
about twenty-five of these special agents, 
and in New York state fully fifty are 
used. In the selection of these scouts 
racial lines are carefully observed. 

The connection between the spellbinder 
and the “straw ballot”? departments of a 
national campaign committee is far more 
direct than would seem possible to the 
layman. The purpose of a preliminary 
poll is, as I have said, accurately to deter- 
mine, in advance of the election, the drift 
of political sentiment. While the nom- 
inal mission of the orator is to create and 
control sentiment, every spellbinder is 
also a spontaneous missionary of the 
straw ballot department in that he is con- 
stantly observing the sentiment of the 
people, wherever he goes, and is regularly 
reporting his observations to the manager 
of the Speakers’ Bureau. From every 
point at which he speaks the spellbinder 
sends in to bureau headquarters a report 
upon the character of the meeting, the at- 
tendance, and the information he is able 
to gain in private conversation with citi- 
zens concerning the state of political feel- 
ing in that particular locality. He is 
especially watchful to discover any dan- 
gerous “‘undertows” of sentiment, and, 
if these are sufficiently important, the ex- 
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perienced spellbinder will not wait to re- 
port by letter, but will do so by wire, es- 
pecially if the campaign is nearing its 
close. 

National Committees are decidedly re- 
ticent about giving out figures regard- 
ing the number of orators that they em- 
ploy or the cost of conducting the “elo- 
quence department” of a national cam- 
paign. It may be said, however, that 
the Spellbinders’ Bureau of each Na- 
tional Committee, so far as the Eastern 
Headquarters are concerned, have this 
year sent out at least three hundred and 
fifty speakers, while the Western end of 
the campaign has had under its control 
at least three hundred orators in each 
party. Of these comparatively a small 
percentage are volunteers. Cabinet of- 
ficers, United States Senators, members 
of the National House of Representatives 
and distinguished party leaders and of- 
ficeholders seldom ask for any compensa- 
tion, and those who are in comfortable 
financial circumstances—as most of them 
are—do not, as a general rule, accept 
their traveling expenses from the bureau. 

It is not easy to arrive at the definite 
cost of the eloquence which is turned 
loose upon the country by the National 
Committees in the course of a presidential 
campaign ; but a conservative estimate of 
this expenditure, from a somewhat inside 
knowledge of the situation, would place 
the expense at not less than three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for each of the two 
great parties. By far the heaviest item 
is that of traveling expenses, for your 
professional spellbinder does not consider 
it consistent with his dignity to skimp 
himself in this matter. He is prone to re- 
member that he is the chosen mouthpiece 
of a great party and that a presidential 
campaign comes only once in four years. 
Unless he possesses an uncommonly pru- 
dent disposition, he is inclined to apply 
the same expression to his expenses that 
Vanderbilt is said to have applied to the 


people. 
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About the top price paid to any cam- 
paign orator by the National Committee 
of either party is two hundred dollars a 
week, and probably neither committee 
employs men at less than fifteen dollars a 
week. It is not always the most celebrated 
orator who receives the highest salary. 
Probably no spellbinder in the employ of 
the Republican Bureau is better paid 
than a certain man whose name is un- 
known to the majority of the readers of 
any literary magazine. Only a few years 
ago this “champion” spellbinder was an 
iron molder, and I am not altogether cer- 
tain that he does not still follow his trade 
in the intervals between state and national 
campaigns. 

The men who receive the minimum rate 
of salary are, of course, the novices on 
the stump. To a considerable extent this 
class is recruited from the universities, 
colleges and high schools, and it is the 
verdict of both the National Speakers’ 
Bureaus that the timber brought into 
party service from this source is of excel- 
lent quality. Young men trained in the 
modern college and abounding in patri- 
otic enthusiasm and lung power devel- 
oped on the athletic field make good rec- 
ords as spellbinders. As one Bureau Di- 
rector puts it: “The college yell is the 
best teething ring for infant spellbinders 
that has yet been devised.” 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say 
that the spellbinders sent out by the Na- 
tional Committees represent all stages of 
human development to be found between 
the cradle and the grave. The youngest 
of these orators are not yet upon familiar 
terms with their razors, while the eldest 
of them boast of having campaigned for 
Lincoln or for Douglas. 

Campaign novelties are by no means 
confined to the regular “novelty depart- 
ment” of a National Committee, but in- 
trude themselves into the Speakers’ Bu- 
reaus. One orator, for example, whose 
work is just closing as this page is being 
printed, has entertained his audiences 
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with stereopticon pictures showing scenes 
in our colonial possessions, group pic- 
tures of “the nation’s new charges,” mov- 
ing pictures of Senator Fairbanks de- 
livering his speech of acceptance, pictures 
of Judge Parker’s home at Esopus, of 
President Roosevelt’s Sag Harbor home, 
and of the great estates of Mr. Davis 
in West Virginia. Other orators go forth 
armed with cunningly devised maps and 
charts of wage scales with which to illu- 
minate their appeals to the intelligent 
voter. One of the most effective workers 
employed by either committee is a witty 
Irishman, who collects his street au- 
diences by his skill as a performer on the 
fife. After his music has attracted a 
goodly crowd he makes a homely speech, 
sprinkled with the ready wit of his race, 
and seldom fails to score a hit with his 
hearers. Perhaps the most novel, and cer- 
tainly the most picturesque, adjunct of 
the Spellbinder’s Bureau is the deaf and 
dumb orator, who is employed for the 
purpose of delivering his speeches by 
sign language to groups of unfortunates 
who are not able to receive the spoken 
word. 

It is a curious fact that most of the 
ministers of the gospel who engage with 
the National Campaign Committees, stip- 
ulate that they shall not “travel under 
the cloth”; they prefer to drop their min- 
isterial connection and appear as indi- 
viduals, unhampered by their clerical af- 
filiations. 

The word “booster,” as used in the 
Spellbinders’ Bureau, is a technical term 
intended to designate those applicants 
for assignments who not only fortify 
themselves with an elaborate list of refer- 
ences, but who think to stimulate their 
chances of appointment by causing ap- 
plications for their services to be sent in 
to the National Committee from various 
points where they have acquaintances. 
Sometimes, perhaps, this plan of inspired 
calls deceives the men at headquarters, 
but this occurs only in rare instances, and 














then the plan is manipulated with uncom- 
mon shrewdness and tact. Generally, 
however, this system of boosting operates 
as a boomerang and completely foils the 
efforts of the candidate for oratorical 
honors. In one instance, a Republican 
applicant for assignment caused a call 
for his services to be sent in from the 
town in Arkansas where he had lived 
years before. At once, on receipt of this 
letter, an inquiry was sent from the bu- 
reau to a political leader in that commu- 
nity asking if the spellbinder in question 
was known there. The answer came back: 
‘“‘He did live here once, but nobody seems 
to know anything about him. As this 
county has never failed to give a big 
Democratic majority, it would not be 
safe to send any speaker here who is not 
true and tried. This is the enemy’s coun- 
try and we don’t want any experiments.” 
While the logic of this report caused a 
ripple of laughter in the family council 
of the bureau managers, it was decided 
that the applicant was a “self-rising 
booster,” and that his valuable oratory 
would better be under the control of the 
Central Committee of his own state. 

The modern Spellbinders’ Bureau is an 
example of high organization in the com- 
mercial as well as the political sense of 
the term. The entire routine of the office 
is reduced to system, and all the ap- 
pliances of the most highly developed 
commercial house are here employed. 
Card catalogue cabinets are the most con- 
spicuous decorations of the room. Prob- 
ably the most valuable volume in the of- 
fice, aside from the book of requisitions 
on the treasurer, is called the Speakers’ 
Record. This portly folio contains the 
name of every speaker sent out under the 
auspices of the National Committee in the 
previous campaigns. Under each orator’s 
name is a concise but complete record of 
his services, the dates which he has filled, 
the places at which he has spoken, the 
approximate attendance upon his meet- 
ings, the acceptability of his efforts as 
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commented upon by the local committee 
at each point, and last, but not least, the 
quality of his service as indicated by his 
tactfulness or his blunders. And it must 
be confessed that the blunder column is 
well filled, especially in connection with 
the cheaper class of speakers. 

All of these orators are graded ac- 
cording to an alphabetical classification 
which at once indicates their relative 
standing and desirability, based on their 
actual services and the results obtained in 
the hustlings. 

One of the busiest and most important 
employes in the Speakers’ Bureau is the 
“routing man,” whose duty it is to fill 
out the route forms for each speaker, 
showing him, in black and white, the rail- 
way lines and their connections by which 
he is to make his various appointments. 
Usually this functionary has seen service 
in the passenger office of a railroad and 
is thus equipped with a special technical 
training for his position. 

The “transportation man” is another 
individual whose duties in the Spellbind- 
ers’ Bureau are scarcely less important 
than that of the director himself. As his 
title implies, he is the person who secures 
from the various railroads the mileage 
and transportation used by the speakers, 
and it should be said that his pathway 
in no manner resembles a bed of roses, 
particularly if he chances to belong to 
the party least popular with the great 
railroad interests. 

When the oratorical part of the na- 
tional campaign is in full blast the move- 
ments of all speakers of great impor- 
tance, who are scheduled to fill ‘“‘close 
dates,” are manipulated by telegraph in 
a manner corresponding to that by which 
a train despatcher governs the movements 
of trains over his division. Each Speak- 
ers’ Bureau has an expert telegraph oper- 
ator, at the end of a special wire, sta- 
tioned in a room close to that occupied 
by the Director, in order that he may be 
called into service on all emergencies. 
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The question of race is an important 
one to the Spellbinders’ Bureau, which 
must see to it that all the nationalities 
numerously represented in our Americaa 
civilization are appealed to in their na- 
tive tongues. Each party has in its em- 
ploy a small but carefully selected corps 
of speakers who are not only accom- 
plished linguists but sound orators. 
While many orators speaking the Ger- 
man, French, Bohemian, Polish, Italian, 
Greek and Armenian tongues are em- 
ployed, the colored race has altogether 
the most numerous, representation in the 
department of “special” speakers; and it 
is admitted at both party bureaus that 
the negro race has a marvelous natural 
gift of oratory. 

It should be remembered that a Na- 
tional Committee does not make direct as- 
signment of speakers, but leaves this de- 
tail to the State Central Committees of 
the various commonwealths, on the the- 
ory that the men on the ground should be 
better posted regarding local conditions 
and requirements than a National Com- 
mittee could possibly be. 

One of the most difficult tasks which 
the Bureau of Spellbinders has in hand 
is that of satisfying the demands of local 
campaign committees. These bodies are 
decidedly exacting and almost invariably 
insist that any speaker assigned to them 
from the National Committee’s headquar- 
ters shall be an orator of national celeb- 
rity, and very generally the local com- 
mittee will name a list of two or three 
star speakers and will not take “No” for 
an answer when informed that the en- 
gagements already made for the men 
specified will not permit them to respond 
to the call. As a usual thing these inci- 
dents result in disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction, the local campaign commit- 
tee being disgruntled and in an attitude 
to receive any substitute, no matter how 
excellent an orator he may be, with ill 
grace, if not with actual complaint. 

Occasionally, however, the reverse of 
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this general proposition proves true and 
by his tact and eloquence the substitute 
is able to reconcile his audience to the dis- 
appointment at first felt because the 
speaker originally requested was not to 
be had. Back in the °80’s, when the 
late President McKinley and “Tom” 
Reed were making their reputations on 
the floor of the House, the Republican cit- 
izens of Yonkers, New York, undertook to 
organize the greatest political rally in 
the history of that place. Consequently 
their first effort was to secure a campaign 
orator of the highest order, and the com- 
mittee on speakers, after much debate, 
decided that only Mr. McKinley or Mr. 
Reed would measure up to the standard. 
Their request was forwarded to the 
Chairman of the State Central Commit- 
tee, who at once made requisition on the 
Spellbinders’ Bureau, at national head- 
quarters, for the services of one or the 
other of these distinguished statesmen. 

There was great gloom at Yonkers 
when a telegram was received there read- 
ing substantially as follows: ‘Impossi- 
ble to send either McKinley or Reed. 
Their time all taken. Will send you Hon. 
William E. Mason.” Almost instantly 
this was answered by a curt message read- 
ing: “Don’t send Mason. He is not 
known here. Will postpone rally one 
week so that you can give us either Mc- 
Kinley or Reed.” At this point the chair- 
man of the New York State Central Com- 
mittee saw that the time had come for 
him to take things into his own hands— 
a condition which often arises when it be- 
comes evident that the party leaders in 
any community are given over to a stub- 
born insistence that they will take no sub- 
stitute for the particular star orator upon 
whom they have set their hearts. The 
only reply sent to the second telegram 
from the Yonkers committee was a non- 
committal one indicating that matters 
would be all right if they would go ahead 
with the rally and do everything to make 
it a success, 

















An hour or two before the time set for 
the introduction of the speaker the re- 
ception committee met the incoming train 
and looked upon the jovial face and ro- 
tund form of “Billy” Mason, who was 
then in the lower House of Congress and 
who has later represented Illinois in the 
United States Senate. 

The reception which they gave to this 
prince of campaigners was anything but 
cordial. The disappointment and resent- 
ment at the failure of the State Central 
Committee to send either Mr. McKinley 
or Mr. Reed was ill concealed and at once 
apparent to Congressman Mason, who 
had been forewarned that he would have 
to “thaw out” both the local committee 
and the audience. 

After the “unknown” speaker of the 
day had listened to a nicely qualified and 
adroitly noncommittal introduction of 
himself he arose and began his address in 
these words: 

“As the servant of the National Com- 
mittee, and subject to its dictates, I have 
been sent here against your will and 
against mine to do service as a substitute 
for Mr. McKinley or Mr. Reed. It may 
shock the modesty and good taste of some 
of the inhabitants of this beautiful and 
aristocratic place, but I am bound to tell 
you, right at the start, that I can make a 
better political speech than either Wil- 
liam McKinley or Tom Reed—even if I 
am ‘not known here.’ Now, if I fail to 
make good this boast you can, when I 
have finished my speech, call me down 
publicly and as severely as you wish.” 

At this astounding announcement the 
entire audience drew a long breath and 
began to sit up and take notice. Before 
the address was half delivered Mr. Ma- 
son’s hearers were shouting with laugh- 
ter and delight at his stories, his inimita- 
ble flashes of wit and his cutting charac- 
terization of Democratic doctrines and 
foibles. At the conclusion of his speech 
Mr. Mason was almost carried bodily 
from the platform and later in the day he 
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was waited upon by a committee of 
wealthy Republicans, who offered to buy 
him a beautiful residence overlooking the 
Hudson if he would remove from Illinois 
and become a citizen of Yonkers. A tele- 
gram was sent to the state committee in- 
dicating that the Republicans of Yonk- 
ers accepted the substitute which it had 
sent and that in the future they wanted 
“Billy” Mason and no other. 

Almost every spellbinder, especially if 
not seasoned by long and hard service 
on the stump, carries with him, when he 
starts out into the open to “save the 
country,” a lurking dread of the unex- 
pected, of the absurd blunders or the ma- 
licious devices of the enemy by which a 
speaker is confused, confounded or sud- - 
denly swept off his feet and turned into 
a public laughing-stock at the moment 
when he would be most eloquent, digni- 
fied and impressive. It is scarcely too 
much to say that not an orator is sent out 
under the auspices of a National Cam- 
paign Committee who does not encounter, 
in the course of the campaign, expe- 
riences of this disagreeable sort. No man 
could possibly have a keener appreciation 
of the terrors of the unexpected than has 
Representative Tawney, of Minnesota, 
Director of the Speakers’ Bureau at Na- 
tional Republican headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The cause of his fellow feelings for 
those orators who suffer from unexpected 
and disturbing incidents arises from his 
own experience as a campaigner. The 
particular episode of this kind which has 
left the most lasting scar on Congress- 
man Tawney’s memory is so thoroughly 
typical of this class of campaign expe- 
riences that it can not be omitted from 
this article. It will be recalled that Hon. 


Charles A. Towne, the eloquent advocate 
of free silver, was once a large figure in 
Minnesota politics and, for a few weeks, 
represented that state in the United 
States Senate. In the days of “Charley” 
Towne’s greatest power and popularity, 
Congressman Tawney went to fill an en- 
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gagement where Mr. Towne was billed to 
speak a week later. One of the first ques- 
tions which the man who has now com- 
mand of the Republican spellbinders in 
the West asked of the local committee 
was: “Have you provided any music for 
to-night ?”? When he was answered in the 
negative and was given the information 
that there was an excellent colored glee 
club in the village that might possibly be 
secured, the orator of the evening said: 
“Well, they may not care to come on 
so short a notice, but you just tell the 
leader of the club that Mr. Tawney would 
greatly appreciate his services.” This 
message very much flattered the manager 
of the club, who sent back word that he 
would “‘sho’ly hab somet’ing fine foh Mis- 
tah Towney.” That evening, after the 
audience had assembled and the speaker 
and the chairman and several distin- 
guished citizens had taken seats on the 
platform, the glee club came marching 
from the wings of the stage, formed the 
traditional semi-circle of the minstrel 
show and waited for the signal from their 
leader. Each dusky face was the picture 
of grinning good nature, and the speaker 
of the evening felt that the colored glee 
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club was certainly a most happy inspira- 
tion. But, when the end man gave out 
the theme and the circle took it up, Con- 
gressman Tawney’s face was white and 
purple by turns—for the song which was 
ringing through the hall was the one in- 
variably sung by all the Towne glee clubs 
and celebrated, in melodious measures, 
the glories of Mr. Bryan, sixteen-to-one 
and the whole Democratic platform, with 
a ringing refrain devoted exclusively to 
“Charley” Town-e.” Before the second 
stanza was. finished, however, Congress- 
man Tawney realized that what he had at 
first blush considered a trick of the enemy 
was in fact only an innocent mistake; 
that the leader of the glee club had con- 
fused the name “Tawney” with that of 
*Town-e,” and was under the impression 
that the brilliant free silver leader of 
Minnesota was the orator of the evening. 
The song, it is needless to say, did not 
get beyond the second stanza, and the 
speaker, by a few tactful words, ex- 
plained the cause of the mistake and 
turned the incident into an effective in- 
troduction to certain remarks which ap- 
plied most pertinently to Mr. Towne and 
the campaign he was then making. 


DUMB ANIMALS 
By Richard Burton 


WE call them dumb—yet daily there uprise 

A million piteous calls of agony, 
Pleading for peace, and to be let alone; 
For every inch of earth there is a moan, 










Through all the air, athwart the land or sea, 
God, how the wailings storm the very skies! 


Call them not dumb, until the master, man, 
Slow-taught by fellow-feeling, learns to give 
Each humblest creature in the Mystic Plan 
The privilege of breath, the chance to live: 
Then haply shall the clamor die away, 

Lost in the love of that diviner day. 














AN INCIDENTAL COMEDY 


By Elliott Flower 


AUTHOR OF “THE SPOILSMAN,” ETC. 


ATURALLY, when Harry Beck- 
N ford married he began to take a 

more serious view of life. If 
there is anything at all of thoughtful- 
ness and consideration in a man, mar- 
riage brings it out: he begins to plan. 
He has some one dependent upon him, 
some one for whom he must provide. 
That he should “trust to luck” before 
was solely his affair; that he should 
“trust to luck” now is quite another mat- 
ter. 

In the case of Beckford, as in the 
cases of most other young men, this feel- 
ing was of gradual growth. He was op- 
timistic and happy; his future looked 
long and bright; he had ample time in 
which to accumulate a comfortable for- 
tune; but—he wasn’t even beginning. 
He and his wife so enjoyed life that they 
were spending all that he made. It 
wasn’t a large sum, but it was enough to 
make them comfortable and contented, 
enough to give them all reasonable pleas- 
ures. Later—he thought of this only in 
a hazy, general sort of way—they would 
begin to save. There was plenty of time 
for this, for they were both young, and 
he had proved himself of sufficient value 
to his employer to make his rapid ad- 
vancement practically certain. The em- 
ployer was a big corporation, the general 
manager of which had taken a deep per- 
sonal interest in him, and the opportuni- 
ties were limitless. But the feeling of re- 
sponsibility that came to him with mar- 
riage gradually took practical form, per- 
haps because the girl who sat opposite 
him at the breakfast table was so very 
impractical. She was loving, lovable, de- 
lightfully whimsical, but also unreason- 


ingly impractical in many ways. Before 
marriage she never had known a care; 
after marriage her cares were much like 
those of a child with a dollhouse—they 
gave zest to life but could be easily put 
aside. If the maid proved recalcitrant, it 
was annoying, but they could dine at a 
restaurant and go to the theater after- 
ward, and Harry would help her with 
breakfast the next morning. Harry was 
so awkward, but so willing, that it all be- 
came a huge joke. Harry had not passed 
the stage where he would “kiss the cook” 
under these circumstances, and an occa- 
sional hour in the kitchen is not so bad 
when there is a fine, handsome young 
man there, to be ordered about and told 
to “behave himself.” So even marriage 
had not yet awakened Isabel Beckford to 
the stern realities of life. 

It was her impracticalness, her delight- 
ful dependence, that finally brought 
Harry to the point of serious thought. 
What would she do, if anything hap- 
pened to him? Her father had been suc- 
cessful but improvident: he would leave 
hardly enough for her mother alone to 
live in modest comfort; and, besides, 
Harry was not the kind of a youth to 
put his responsibilities on another. He 
began to think seriously about cutting 
expenses and putting something aside, 
even at this early day. The really suc- 
cessful men had begun at the beginning 
to do this. Then there came to his notice 
the sad case of Mrs. Baird, who was left 
with nothing but a baby. Baird had been 
a young man of excellent promise and a 
good income, but he had left his widow 
destitute. He had put nothing aside, in- 
tending, doubtless, to begin that later. 
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“Just like me,” thought Harry, as he 
looked at his girl-wife across the table. 

“TIsn’t it frightful?” she asked, refer- 
ring to the little tragedy contained in 
the item he had just read to her from the 
morning paper. “Every one thought the 
Bairds were so prosperous, too.” 

“Every one thinks we are prosperous,” 
he commented thoughtfully. 

“Oh, that’s different!’ she exclaimed. 
“You mustn’t talk like that or you'll 
make me gloomy for the whole day! 
Why, it sounds as if you were expecting 
to die!” 

“Not at all,” he replied, “but neither 
was Baird.” 

“Please don’t!’ she pleaded. “I won’t 
have another happy minute—until I’ve 
forgotten what you said.” 

He laughed at the ingenuousness of 
this and blew her a kiss across the table; 
but he did not abandon the subject. 

“Baird was a young man,” he per- 
sisted, “but with a little care and fore- 
thought, he could have left things in fair 
shape.” 

“Perhaps we ought to be saving a lit- 
tle,” she admitted in a tone of whimsical 
protest. “I'll help you do it, if you just 
won’t make me blue.” 

“He hadn’t even life insurance,” he re- 
marked, “and neither have I.” 

“Oh, not insurance!” she cried. “I 
wouldn’t like that at all.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

_ “Why—why, think how much you 
could do with the money you’d be paying 
to the old life insurance company!” 

“Wouldn’t it be just the same if you 
were saving it?” he argued. 

“Oh, no; not at all,” she asserted. 
“Why, you can get money that you’re 
saving whenever you want it, but life in- 
surance money is clear out of your 
reach.” 

“A policy has a cash surrender value, ’ 
he explained. “Every cent paid in prem- 
iums adds to its value, if you want to 
give it up.” 
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“But then you lose the insurance,” 
she argued, with feminine inconsistency. 

“Of course,” he admitted, “just as you 
lose your savings when you spend them.” 

“Oh, but you can get at your savings 
easier, and it’s easier to start again, if 
you happen to use them,” she insisted. 

“The very reason why life insurance 
is better for us,” he said. “I want to 
make sure of something for you that 
we’re certain not to touch while I live.” 

But she took the unreasonable view of 
insurance that some young women do 
take, and refused to be convinced. 

“Tf I should die first,” she said, with 
a little shudder at the very thought of 
death for either of them, “all the money 
you’d paid the company would be 
wasted.” 

“Not necessarily,” he 
“There might be—” 

“Hush!” she interrupted, blushing so 
prettily that he went over and kissed 
her. Then he dropped the subject tem- 
porarily, which was the wisest thing he 
could have done. She had the feminine 
objection to paying out money for which 
she got no immediate return, but she 
wanted to please her husband. She was 
capricious, imperious at times and then 
meekly submissive—a spoiled child who 
surrendered to the emotion of the mo- 
ment, but whose very inconsistencies were 
captivating. So when she decided that 
victory was hers, she also decided to be 
generous: to please him she would make 
a concession. 

“I’ve changed my mind about insur- 
ance,” she told him a few days later. As 
a matter of fact, she had changed her 
mind but not her opinions: she was not 
convinced, but she would please him by 
accepting his plan—with a slight modi- 
fication. 

“T knew you would see the wisdom of 
it! he exclaimed joyously. 

“How much insurance did you plan to 
get?” she asked, with a pretty assump- 
tion of business ways. 


returned. 














“Ten thousand dollars,” he replied. 

“Well, we’ll divide it,” she said, “and 
each get five thousand dollars.” 

“You mean that you'll be insured, 
too?” he asked doubtfully. 

“Of course. Isn’t my life worth as 
much as yours?” 

“More! a thousand times more!’ he 
cried, “but—but—” 

Her eyes showed her indignation, and 
he stopped. 

“You don’t want me to be insured!” 
she exclaimed hotly. “You don’t think 
I’m worth it!” 

“Why, dearest,” he protested, “you’re 
worth all the insurance of all the people 
in the world, but it isn’t necessary in 
your case. It’s my earning capacity 
that—” 

Unfortunate suggestion! There was 

an inference that she considered uncom- 
plimentary. 
_ “Haven’t I any earning capacity?” 
she demanded. “Don’t I earn every cent 
I get? Isn’t the home as important as 
the office?” 

“Surely, surely, darling, but—” 

“Doesn’t a good wife earn half of the 
income that she shares?” she persisted. 

“More than half, sweetheart.” 

“Don’t say ‘sweetheart’ to me in the 
same breath that you tell me I’m not 
worth being insured!” she cried. “It’s 
positively insulting, and—and—you al- 
ways said you loved me.” 

Her voice broke a little, and he was be- 
side her in an instant. 

“You don’t understand,” he explained. 
“Insurance has nothing to do with your 
value to me or my value to you, but there 
is a more worldly value—” 

“Oh, you’re of some account in the 
world and I’m not!’ she broke in, her in- 
dignation driving back the tears. 

“Isabel, you’re simply priceless to 
me!” 

“But, if I hadn’t happened to meet 
you, I suppose I’d be a nonentity!”’ she 
flashed back at him. “I’m just a piece 
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of property that you happen to like, and 
— Why, Harry Beckford, men insure 
property, don’t they?” 

“Of course, but—” 

“And I’m not worth insuring, even as 
property,” she wailed. “Oh, I didn’t 
think you could ever be so cruel, so heart- 
less! You might at least let me think 
I’m worth something.” 

The young husband was in despair. 
He argued, pleaded, explained in vain; 
she could only see that he put a value 
on his life that he did not put on hers, 
and it hurt her pride. Besides, they 
were partners in everything else, so why 
not in insurance? 

“But I wouldn’t want the insurance on 
your life,” he urged. 

“Do you think I’m any more merce- 
nary than you?” she retorted. “I don’t 
want the insurance, either; I want you— 
when you’re nice to me.” 

“We'll think it over,” he said wearily. 

“T’ve thought,” she returned, decisive- 
ly. “If it’s such a good thing, I think 
you’re mean not to let me share it with 
you.” Then, with sudden cheerfulness: 
“It would be rather jolly and exciting 
to go together, just as we go to the thea- 
ter and—and—all other amusements.” 

He laughed at her classification of life 
insurance among the pleasures of life, 
and then he kissed her again. Her un- 
reasoning opposition distressed him, but 
resentment was quite out of the question. 
There was momentary exasperation, and 
then a little love-making, to bring the 
smiles back to her face. All else could 
wait. 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that 
life insurance takes a strong hold on a 
man the moment he really decides that 
he ought to have it, and opposition only 
adds to his determination. He who finds 
that, because of some unsuspected physi- 
cal failing, he can not get it, immediately 
is possessed with a mania for it. So long 
as he considered it within his reach, he 
turned the agents away; now he goes to 
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them and lies and pleads and tries des- 
perately to gain that which he did not 
want until he found he could not get it. 
Thus, in minor degree, the opposition of 
Beckford’s wife served only to impress 
on Beckford’s mind the necessity and ad- 
vantage of some such provision for the 
future. Perhaps the explanation of this 
is that in trying to convince her he had 
convinced himself. At any rate, the sub- 
ject, at first taken up in a desultory way, 
became one of supreme importance to 
him, and he went to see Dave Murray— 
Dave, the jovial friend and business en- 
thusiast. If any one could straighten 
the matter out for him, he was assured 
that Dave could do it. The moment he 
mentioned insurance a friend had said 
to him: “See Dave Murray. There isn’t 
a better fellow or a more upright man in 
the city. The only thing I’ve got against 
him is that he’ll insure a fellow while he 
isn’t looking and then make him think he 
likes it. But if you want insurance, go 
to him.” So Beckford went, and pres- 
ently he found himself telling Murray a 
great deal more than he had intended to 
tell him. 

“The fact is,” he explained, “my wife 
was violently opposed to the idea at 
first.” 

“Not unusual,” said Murray, and 
then he added sententiously, “wives 
don’t care for insurance, but widows do.” 

Beckford smiled as he saw the point. 

“It doesn’t do a widow much good to 
care for insurance, if she objected to it 
as a wife,” he suggested. 

“It may,” returned Murray. “It isn’t 
at all necessary that a wife should know 
what’s coming to her when she becomes 
a widow. She may be provided for in 
spite of herself.” 

“That would be rather difficult in my 
case,” said Beckford, “for my wife knows 
just what my salary is, and we plan our 
expenditures together. It’s a pretty 


good salary, but we have been living 
right up to the limit of it, so I can’t pro- 
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vide for premiums without her knowl- 
edge, although I can do it easily with it.” 

“That complicates matters a little,” 
remarked Murray. 

“Besides,” Beckford added, “we have 
been so frank with each other that I 
would be unhappy with such a life-secret, 
and, if I acted on my own judgment and 
took the policy home to her, she says she 
would tear it up and throw it away.” 

“T knew a woman to do that once,” 
said Murray reflectively. “Her husband 
insured his life before going on the ex- 
cursion that ended in the Ashtabula dis- 
aster. A few days later her little boy 
came in to ask if anything could be done 
about the policy that she had destroyed.” 

“I don’t think Isabel would really de- 
stroy it,” said the troubled Beckford, 
“but it would distress her very much to 
have me go so contrary to her wishes in 
a matter that we had discussed.” 

“It would distress her very much to be 
left penniless,” remarked Murray. 

“IT think,” said Beckford thought- 
fully, “I really think, if I had known 
that she was going to take this view of 
the matter, that I would have insured 
myself first and talked to her about it 
afterward. Then the situation wouldn’t 
be so awkward. But I thought that all 
women favored life insurance.” 

“Not at first,” returned Murray, “but 
usually there comes a change.” 

“When?” asked Beckford, hopefully. 

“When they begin to think of the 
needs and the future and the possible 
hardships of the first baby,” replied 
Murray, whereat Beckford blushed a lit- 
tle, even as his wife had done a few days 
before, for young people do not consider 
and discuss prospective family problems 
with the same candor that their elders do. 
‘Woman, the true woman,” Murray con- 
tinued, “is essentially unselfish; she 
thinks of others. Careless for her own 
future, she plans painstakingly for those 
she loves. The insurance premium that 
is for her own benefit she would rather 
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have to spend now, but you never hear 
her object to the investment of any 
money that is to benefit her husband or 
children, even when she has to make sac- 
rifices to permit it.” 

“But that doesn’t help me,” com- 
plained Beckford. “I don’t want any in- 
surance on her life; I don’t need it, and 
there is no reason to think that I ever 
will need it. It’s for her that I am plan- 
ning, but she won’t listen to anything 
but this dual arrangement.” 

“TI quite understand the situation,” re- 
turned Murray. “What insurance you 
are able to take out must be to protect 
her.” 

“Precisely; and I never knew before 
that a woman could be so unreasoningly 
wilful in opposition to her own inter- 
ests.” 

“My dear sir,’ said Murray, with 
some feeling, “you have a great deal to 
learn about women. I have more than 
twenty thousand dollars in commissions 
that I have lost, after convincing the men 
interested, charged up to them. But if 
I can help you to provide for this one 
perverse sample of femininity, in spite 
of herself, I shall feel that I have taken 
a Christian revenge on the whole sex.” 
Beckford rather objected to this refer- 
ence to his wife, but there was nothing of 
disrespect in the tone, and somehow the 
quaintness of the sentiment made him 
smile. “I wonder,” Murray went on, “if 
we could refuse the risk without fright- 
ening her.” 

“I’m afraid not,” returned Beckford, 
“but,” and an inspiration lighted his 
face, “couldn’t you put in some restric- 
tions that would frighten her away?” 

Murray leaned back in his chair and 
gave the matter thoughtful considera- 
tion. Somehow he had become unusually 
interested in this young man’s effort to 
do a wise and generous thing for his wife 
in the face of her opposition. If the man 
had been seeking to gain some benefit for 
himself, Murray would not have listened 
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But the 


to even a suggestion of deceit. 
aim was entirely unselfish, and Beckford 
had brought a letter of introduction that 
left no doubt as to his responsibility and 
integrity. Then, too, the situation was 
amusing. Here were two business men 


plotting—what? Why, the welfare of 
their opponent, and that only. 

“So many women have beaten me,” 
said Murray at last, “that I would really 
like to beat one of them, especially when 
it’s for her own good. Bring your wife 
up here, and I’ll see what I can do.” 

But here again feminine capricious- 
ness was exemplified. Having apparent- 
ly won her point, Isabel Beckford began 
to wish she had lost it. 

“I’m afraid,” she said. “Suppose I 
should find that something frightful was 
the matter with me. Those insurance 
doctors are awfully particular, and—and 
—Td rather not know it, if I’m going to 
die very soon.” 

“Oh, very well,” acquiesced her hus- 
band. “We'll go back to my original 
plan and put the whole ten thousand dol- 
lars on my life.” 

“No, no, no!” she protested. “It 
would be even worse, if I learned that 
there was anything wrong with you. I 
couldn’t bear it, Harry; I couldn’t, real- 
ly! There wouldn’t be anything left in 
life for me. Let’s not go at all.” 

“That’s foolish, Isabel,” he argued. 
“Tm all right, and the very fact that I 
am accepted as a good risk will remove 
every doubt.” 

“That’s so,” she admitted. 
sure, then, won’t we?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then we'll both go,” she announced, 
with a sudden reversal of judgment. “I 
hadn’t thought of it that way, but I'll 
feel a lot better and stronger when I’m 
insured, because the companies are so 
particular, and it will be comforting to 
know that you are all right. It’s worth 
something to find that out, isn’t it? And 
sometimes a family physician won’t tell 
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“We'll be 
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you the truth, because it won’t do any 
good and he doesn’t want to frighten 
you. We'll go right away.” 

“Hardly this evening,” he answered, 
smiling, although he was sorely troubled. 
“We'll go to-morrow afternoon.” 

“But it’s so long to wait,” she pouted. 

He regretted the delay quite as much 
as she did, for his experience up to date 
led him to think that there might be an- 
other change. First she had refused to 
consider the matter at all; then she had 
insisted that they should go together; 
after that she had backed out; next she 
had demanded that he should give up 
the idea, also; and now she was again de- 
termined that it should be a joint affair. 

“No man,” he muttered, as he dropped 
off to sleep, “knows anything about a 
woman until he marries, and then he only 
learns enough to know that he knows 
nothing at all.” 

Then he mentally apologized to his 
wife for even this mild criticism, and 
dreamed that, through some complica- 
tion, he had to insure the cook and the 
janitor and the grocer’s boy before he 
could take out a policy on his own life, 
and that, when he had attended to the 
rest, he had no money left for his own 
premiums, so he made all the other poli- 
cies in favor of his wife and hoped to 
thunder that the cook and the janitor 
and the grocer’s boy would die before he 
did. 

However, she was still of the same 
mind the next day, so they went to see 
Murray. 

“Of course,” she said, as they were on 
the way, “if this thing wrecks our happi- 
ness by showing that the grave is yawn- 
ing for either of us, it will be all your 
fault.” 

That made him feel real nice and com- 
fortable—so nice and comfortable that 
he heartily wished he never had men- 
tioned life insurance. Still, he cheered 
up a little when Murray took charge of 
matters in a masterly, confident way. 


“T understand, Mrs. Beckford,” said 
Murray, “that both you and your hus- 
band wish to have your lives insured.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “and for some rea- 
son he has selfishly wanted to put all the 
insurance we can afford on his own life.” 

“So he has told me.” 

“What right had he to discuss family 
matters with you?” she demanded with 
asperity. 

Thus Murray was jarred out of his air 
of easy confidence the first thing. 

“Why—why, he didn’t exactly tell 
me,” he explained, “but my experience 
enabled me to surmise as much. Most 
men are like that.” 

“I never thought Harry would be,” 
she said, looking at him reproachfully. 
“But it’s all right now,” she added. 

“Yes, it’s all right now,” repeated 
Murray. He had intended to argue first 
the advisability of accepting her hus- 
band’s plan, but he deemed it unwise. He 
had suddenly lost faith in his powers of 
persuasion, so he resorted to guile. “Of 
course, you understand that life insur- 
ance is hedged about by many annoying 
restrictions,” he went on. 

“T didn’t know it,” she returned. 

“Oh, yes,” he said glibly, with a wink 
at Beckford. “Do you use gasoline at 
all?” 

“Why, I have used it occasionally to 
take a spot out of a gown,” she admitted. 

“Barred!” asserted Murray. 

“T can’t do even the least little mite of 
cleaning with gasoline!” she exclaimed 
in dismay. 

“None at all! It’s dangerous! Might 
just as well fool with nitroglycerine. 
People who handle it at all become care- 
less.” 

There were indications of a rising tem- 
per. That a mean, old insurance com- 
pany should have the audacity to tell her 
what she could, or could not, do was an 
outrage! 

“And you can’t use street-cars,” added 
Murray. 
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“Can’t use street-cars!” she cried. 
“What will Harry do?” 

“Oh, that rule doesn’t apply to men,” 
returned Murray calmly, “for men don’t 
get off the cars backward and all that 
sort of thing. Street-cars are considered, 
in our business, a danger only for wo- 
men.” 

“Well, it’s a hateful, insulting, unfair 
business!” she cried, rising. “I wouldn’t 
let such a contemptible lot of people in- 
sure me for anything in the world.” 

“But please don’t blame me,” urged 
Murray insinuatingly. “I want to do 
‘the best I can for you.” 

“Oh, I don’t blame you,” she returned 
magnanimously. 

“T admit that it sounds unfair,’ Mur- 
ray persisted, “but there was a time when 
we wouldn’t take risks on women at all, 
so, even with the restrictions, it’s quite a 
concession.” 

“Oh, very likely, very likely,” she ad- 
mitted, “but I have too much pride to 
accept any such humiliating conditions. 
Harry can do as he pleases,” with dig- 
nity, “but nothing could induce me to he 
insured now. I’m going home.” 

Harry took her to a cab, and then re- 
turned to Murray’s office. 

“Well, it’s settled,” said Murray, with 
a sigh of relief. 

“Yes, it’s settled,” returned Beckford, 
“but I don’t feel just comfortable about 
a 

“She sort of bowled me over the first 
thing,” commented Murray. “I haven’t 
quite recovered yet. But it’s her welfare 
that we’re considering. Better put in 
your application and take the examina- 
tion before there are any more complica- 
tions.” 

“Perhaps that’s wise,” admitted Beck- 
ford gloomily, for he was not at all at 
ease about the matter. She had said he 
could do as he pleased, but there had been 
something in her tone that was disquiet- 
ing; she might think there was disloyalty 
in his patronage of a company that had 
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so offended her. And this was the first 
cloud that had appeared in the matri- 
monial sky; in all else there had been 
mutual concession and perfect agree- 
ment. 

He was thinking of this when he went 
home—and found her in tears. 

“I know what’s the matter,” she 
wailed. “I didn’t think of it at first, but 
I did afterward, and I’ve been crying 
ever since. I have heart trouble; that’s 
why he didn’t want to give me a policy.” 

“Nonsense!” he protested. 

“Oh, I know it; I know it!” she cried. 
“He didn’t want to tell me, so he put in 
all that about street-cars and gasoline. 
But it’s heart trouble or consumption! 
Those insurance men are so quick to see 
things that no one else notices. Why, I 
could see that he was worried the very 
first thing!” 

Beckford got on his knees beside the 
bed on which she was lying and tried to 
comfort her, but she was inconsolable. 
He insisted that she was the strongest 
and healthiest woman of her size in the 
world; that he knew it; that Murray 
himself had commented on it later; that 
the company physician, who happened to 
be in the outer office as they passed 
through, had spoken of it; that even the 
clerks were impressed; but he failed to 
shake her conviction that she had some 
fatal, and hitherto unsuspected, malady. 
Finally, assuring her that he would have 
that matter settled in thirty minutes, he 
rushed to the nearest cabstand and gave 
the driver double fare to run his horse all 
the way to Murray’s house. 

Murray was just sitting down to din- 
ner, but Beckford insisted that he should 
return with him immediately. 

“You’ve got to straighten this matter 
out!” he told him excitedly. “You’ve 
got to give her all the insurance she 
wants without any restrictions! Make it 
fifty thousand dollars if she wants it! 
I'll pay the premiums, if we have to 
starve !” 
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“But I can’t give her a policy to- 
night!” protested Murray. 

“You can tell her about it to-night, 
can’t you?” demanded Beckford. “And 
you can take her application to-night, 
can’t you? Why, man! she has con- 
vinced herself that she’s going to die in 
a week! We can settle the details later, 
but we’ve got to do something to-night.” 

“Oh, well, I’°ll come immediately after 
dinner,” said Murray. 

“You come now!” cried Beckford. “If 
you talk dinner to me, I'll brain you! In- 
surance has made a wreck of me already.” 

“T haven’t been getting much joy out 
of this particular case myself,” grumbled 
Murray, but he went along. 

The moment he reached home, Beck- 
ford rushed to his wife’s room. 

“Tt’s all a mistake!” he exclaimed joy- 
fully. “You—you mustn’t cry any more, 
dearest, for it’s all right now. Mr. Mur- 
ray didn’t understand at first—thought 
you were one of these capricious, care- 
less, thoughtless women that do all sorts 
of absurd and foolish things on impulse 
—but he knows better now. There aren’t 
any more restrictions for you than for 
me, and he’s waiting in the parlor to take 
your application for all the insurance 
you want.” 

“Really?” she asked, as the sobs began 
to subside. 

“Really.” 

“And there isn’t anything the matter 
with me?” 

“Of course not, sweetheart.” 

“Well,” she said, after a pause, “I 
can’t see him now, because my eyes are 
all red, but I wish he’d write that out for 
me. I’d feel so much more comfortable.” 


AN INCIDENTAL COMEDY 








“Indeed he will,” asserted Beckford, 
“and we can fill out the application in 
here, and I’ll take it back to him.” 

Hopefully and happily the young 
husband returned to Murray and told 
him what was wanted. Murray sighed 


dismally. He had missed his dinner for 
a woman’s whim, and the woman was 
merely humiliating him. Still, he felt in 
a measure responsible for the trouble; he 
ought never to have resorted to duplic- 
ity, even for so laudable a purpose. So 
he wrote the following: “Investigation 
has convinced me that the restrictions 
mentioned this afternoon are unnecessary 
in your case, and I shall be glad to have 
your application for insurance on the 
same terms as your husband’s.” 

Mrs. Beckford read this over care- 
fully. Then she read the application 
blank with equal care. After that she 
wrote at the bottom of the note: “In- 
surance has almost given me nervous 
prostration now, and I don’t want to have 
anything more to do with it. If Harry 
can stand the strain, let him have it all.” 

“Give him that, Harry,” she said, 
“and get rid of him as soon as possible, 
for I want you to come back and comfort 
me. I’m completely upset.” 

Murray lit a cigar when he reached 
the street, and puffed at it meditatively 
as he walked in the direction of the near- 
est street-car line. 

“What’s the matter with nervous pros- 
tration for me?” he muttered. “One 
more effort to defeat a woman who is 
fighting against her own interests will 
make me an impossible risk in any com- 
pany; two more will land me in a sani- 
tarium.” 



































THE GREAT HEMP DEAL 


By John T. McCutcheon 





AUTHOR OF “BIRD CENTER CARTOONS,” ETC. 


Seymour Hutton, the war corre- 
spondent of a big American daily, 
was to catch the twelve-thirty launch at 
the dock of the Captain of the Port. It 
was his last chance to join the military 
expedition scheduled to sail at one o’clock. 
When his carommatta clattered out on 
the broad Plaza Calderon he turned an 
anxious eye to the clock in the Binondo 
Church and saw that he was twenty min- 
utes ahead of his calculations. 

If Hutton had not looked up at that 
clock he never would have become a Napo- 
leon of Hemp. He did look up, however, 
and that made all the difference in the 
world. 

When he found that he had twenty 
minutes to spare, he poked his cochero 
and pointed off to where a narrow street 
led from the Plaza. 

“Pronto, hombre, to Sefior McAn- 
drews,” he said, briefly. Hutton spoke 
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Spanish briefly at all times. If he had 
tried to do otherwise he should have re- 
peated himself, for he knew only a few 
eloquent and vital words, and “pronto” 
was one of them. It meant “hurry,” and 
if spoken with sufficient emphasis, it meant 
“hurry” with a large “H.” 

“Tll just have time to see McAn- 
drews, and get some pointers about these 
Southern ports. He knows the islands 
from end to end, and if he can’t tell me, 
no man can. What’s the use of knowing 
these merchant princes if you can’t use 
them now and then?” 

While Mr. Hutton was reflecting, Mr. 
McAndrews, head of the great importing 
and exporting firm of McAndrews & 
Company, was preparing for his noonday 
siesta. He was leaning over his desk in 
his private office and his eyes were droop- 
ing heavily. A punkal was swishing 
lazily above his desk and he knew by in- 
stinct that the time had come for the rest 
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that he had taken every day at this hour 
during twenty-five years of life in the 
tropics. A few minutes before he had 
heard the big bell in the Binondo Church 
strike twelve and immediately afterward 
he had heard the busy drone in the ad- 
joining counting-room die away to si- 
lence; and then a few minutes later he 
had heard the roar of traffic in the Plaza 
Calderon grow fainter and fainter, until 
only an occasional carommatta clattered 
over its blazing cobblestones. The city 
was “knocking off” for its midday rest. 

He was aroused by a sudden rattle of 
wheels in the street below and he became 
mildly interested when the vehicle stopped 
with a jerk at his door and flying foot- 
steps echoed in the court and then on the 
stairs that led up from it. 

“One of those Americans,” he thought. 
“No one else would be crazy enough to 
rush about that way in the middle of the 
day.” 

An instant later Mr. Seymour Hutton 
swooped in upon him. He had not 
stopped to be announced, but unceremoni- 
ously had rushed through the counting- 
room and had pushed open the flapping 
screen-doors that led into Mr. McAn- 
drews’ private office. 

“Well, well, Hutton, what’s the 
hurry?” 

“I can’t stop a minute, Mr. McAn- 
drews. I’ve dropped in for some infor- 
mation and you’re the only man that can 
give it. In the first place, I’m going on 
that expedition that leaves to-day.” 

“T hadn’t heard,” said McAndrews, 
with a mild show of interest. 

“Of course not; it’s a secret expedi- 
tion. We sail at one o’clock—two cruis- 
ers, a battery of artillery, a fleet of trans- 
ports and four weeks’ supplies—lots of 
fighting expected, and nobody’s supposed 
to know where we’re bound for.” 

“Well?” 

“Now, I’ve had a ‘bamboo’ tip that 
we’re going down to open up those South- 
ern ports.” 


A clerk who had paused near the 
screen-doors looked up sharply as he 
caught these words and then, fumbling 
with some books, listened with eager ears. 

“What ports?” mechanically asked Mc- 
Andrews. “You don’t mean—?” 

“That’s right—the hemp ports. And 
I wanted to—” 

“Great Scott—the hemp ports at last !”’ 
exclaimed the merchant, sitting bolt up- 
right. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

McAndrews was tapping a pencil ner- 
vcusly on the table. 

“The hemp ports at last.” He spoke 
slowly, half to himself, but his mind was 
on fire. “When does the expedition 
leave?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“At one—it’s supposed to.” 

The clerk softly left the screen-doors 
and disappeared downstairs. Five min- 
utes later he was excitedly whispering 
something in the ear of a great English 
merchant whose hemp offices were nearby. 

“Too bad, too bad, it’s too late to send 
a man,” muttered McAndrews. Then his 
face lightened and he leaned forward and 
said in a low tone: “Hutton, why don’t 
you buy some hemp down there?” 

“Buy hemp! Great guns, I couldn’t 
buy enough hemp to make a clothes-line. 
And what in the world do I want with 
hemp?” 

“Listen. Ill give you all the money 
you want. Don’t you see? There’s a 
world famine in hemp since the hemp 
ports have been blockaded. Why, Lord, 
man, hemp has been going up until it’s 
almost worth its weight in silver, but the 
people in the blockaded ports don’t know 
it. They haven’t had any news from the 
outside world in four months. Hemp is 
now worth three times as much as it was 
before the blockade, and yet the store- 
houses in the hemp ports are full. The 
people down there need money. You'll be 
the first buyer on the spot when the ports 
are opened. Don’t you see? You can 
give twice what they’ve ever received and 














still make money. It’s the chance of a 
lifetime.” 

Hutton’s face underwent a series of 
sharp changes. He glanced nervously at 
the clock. 

“Two firms here in this city,” McAn- 
drews went on, hastily, “have contracted 
to deliver two hundred and fifty thousand 
bales of hemp in Liverpool in May. They 
haven’t got it! They can’t get it! You 
can buy all the visible supply—and— 
Lord, how we can make ’em sweat!” 

He rose, looked anxiously at the clock 
and then sat down, breathing fast. He 
leaned forward. 

“You can make a fortune if you want 
to—half a million if you’re lucky. Hemp 
has been as low as eight dollars Mexican 
a ‘picul,’ or sixteen dollars a bale, before 
the blockade. The ports have been closed 
for months, and you’ll be the first buyer. 
The supply in Europe and America is 
cornered by a syndicate, and the farmers 
and cordage people are howling for re- 
lief. Now, I’ll give you carte blanche to 
buy as much as you can, with authority 
to sign contracts and checks in my name. 
You can pay as high as twenty-three dol- 
lars fifty cents a ‘picul’ and be safe—no 
higher, though, understand,—but I know 
you can get thousands at fourteen dollars 
and sixteen dollars. I'll make a blank 
contract, and all you'll have to do is to 
locate the hemp, buy it at the lowest fig- 
ure possible, and have the seller sign the 
contract. We'll divide the profits half 
and half. What do you say?” 

“How much can you stand?” Hutton 
asked. He could think of nothing better 
to say, for his mind was on the clock. 

“You may sign my checks up to a mil- 
lion dollars. Only remember the maxi- 
mum price—twenty-three dollars fifty 
cents, and don’t go above that.” 

Hutton was overwhelmed. 

“Why not?” he thought. “Everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. Ill just 
chance it, anyway.” And then he said: 
“Well, I'll make a try at it—but re- 
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member, I don’t know a blamed thing 
about buying hemp.” He started violent- 
ly as he glanced at the clock. “For heav- 
en’s sake, hurry up with the blank checks 
and contracts and three or four letters of 
introduction to some of the principal 
hemp people down there—something to 
show that I have authority to sign con- 
tracts in your name.” 

Ten minutes later Hutton’s carom- 
matta dashed up the narrow street, and 
not one of the great traders in the build- 
ings along the way dreamed that there 
was passing a future Napoleon of Hemp. 

The fleet sailed at one o’clock. . And 
scarcely had the black smoke begun to 
curl over the wakes of the vessels when an 
English merchant in the city, away across 
the shining waters of the bay, drove furi- 
ously up to the cable station to send a 
cablegram. It was addressed to his agent 
in one of the big open shipping ports of 
the South. 

“Thompson, care Welles, Sheldon Co., 
prepare Mactan take fifty thousand cash, 
proceed direct Pagloban, wait till expedi- 
tion opens port, land instantly, buy all 
hemp possible, part payment cash, expe- 
dition started to-day to open hemp ports; 
you be first buyer present, great oppor- 
tunities—S. B.” 

And then, with a gleeful heart, the 
English merchant leisurely drove away. 

The expedition was an imposing one. 
Black plumes of smoke curled from a 
dozen funnels. At night there was sing- 
ing and band playing, and the lights of 
the vessels resembled constellations of 
stars moving in stately columns across the 
restless bosom of the China Sea. There 
was jubilation in the hearts of all, for 
many a gallant “rooky” had before him 
the prospect of his first fight—and was 
happy. There also was an ominous oiling 
of Krag rifles and Colt revolvers. 

Hutton sat by the rail with his feet 
cocked up and his eyes fixed dreamily far 
off beyond the horizon. Going to war 
was an old story with him, for he had 
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“hiked” to battle and scrap and skirmish 
over many a rice-field where the bamboo 
groves, silent to oppressiveness one min- 
ute, were echoing the next with the rattle 
of a thousand Mausers. But this thing 
of being a financier, a “captain of indus- 
try,” was new, and he reflected rosily. 

“Say, I get thousand ‘piculs’ at six- 
teen dollars,” he thought. “If we sell at 
twenty-four dollars, there is a profit of eight 
dollars a ‘picul’—four hundred thousand 
dollars. Half of that is two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Or, suppose I pay more,— 
even at twenty dollars, I could make one 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

At dawn on the third day the fleet 
reached the first of the hemp ports. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers were piled into lifeboats 
and towed ashore by the ships’ launches. 
In one of the first boats to land was Hut- 
ton, carrying a camera and a mysterious 
roll of papers. And when the soldiers, 
with rifles in readiness, rushed along the 
rickety piers, Hutton was at their heels. 

There was no fight, for the garrison 
had fled before the invaders landed. 

In half an hour the town was full of 
“amigos” and Spanish merchants who ap- 
peared as if by magic from stone cellars 
and from behind stone walls and from the 
neighboring jungle of palm trees. 

Early in the forenoon Hutton disap- 
peared, but from time to time he was seen 
talking earnestly with various swarthy 
Spaniards, who seemed much mystified. 

That night on shipboard Hutton made 
a confession to Barton, the representative 
of the Consolidated Press. 

“Barton,” he said, and he looked about 
him to see that others might not overhear 
him, “Barton, I’m trying to buy some 
hemp on the side down here. That’s what 
I was dickering on when you saw me talk- 
ing to those Spaniards to-day. I have 
authority from a big merchant to buy— 
any amount—clear up to a million dol- 
lars,’ he added impressively. Barton 
stared. “But, confound it, I can’t speak 


Spanish well enough to make these © 


darned idiots understand what I want. 
They don’t know whether I want to buy 
hemp or ‘huevos.’ Now, say, old man, you 
speak it perfectly, and you’ve simply got 
to help me out. It’s a great chance, and 
you'll come in on the plunder. What do 
you say?” 

Barton was not long in deciding. The 
dazzling prospects of the venture, or 
rather adventure, appealed to him with 
force. And, furthermore, the impressive 
mention of one million dollars was power- 
ful enough to reach out and fairly yank 
him into the hemp business. He was will- 
ing to be a tradesman. 

The taking of the second hemp port 
was a great event. For a time there was 
a deadly short-range duel between the 
transports and the huge earthworks on 
the shore. Several hundred soldiers land- 
ed far down the beach and enfiladed, 
while the cruisers opened up with shrap- 
nel. Thirty or forty insurgents were 
trapped in a stone warehouse, partly sur- 
rounded, and as they fled across the open 
plaza, through which lay their only way 
of escape, they were shot down, one by 
one, as marksmen shoot clay pigeons as 
they fly from traps. The plaza was thun- 
dering with bursting shells and the old 
stone warehouses were echoing back and 
forth the angry clatter of rifle shots. 
Dozens of insurgents lay twisted and 
torn by Krag and shrapnel, while two 
great hemp “go-downs” were roaring 
from the fire caused by exploding shells. 

Out of the white blanket of smoke that 
rested on the water a boatload of soldiers 
left a transport and crept painfully to- 
ward the shore through the spatter of 
Mauser bullets. As the boat grounded in 
shallow water a figure leaped out, 
splashed ashore, then raced up to the 
plaza and looked hastily about. It was 
Hutton with his roll of hemp contracts. 

He joined the skirmish line that 
charged across the plaza, jumped a 
trench and paused before a wounded in- 
surgent. 














“Say, hombre, where does Don Rod- 
riguez, the hemp merchant, live?” He 
showed a letter of introduction on which 
was written “Sr. Don Rodriguez, Mcr- 
cante de Abaca.” 

“Alli,” groaned the Filipino, pointing, 
and an instant later Hutton was flying 
down the street toward a prosperous-look- 
ing dwelling-house. Bullets were whip- 
ping up the dust and clipping the banana 
leaves at his sides. Twice were shots fired 
pointblank at him from the shacks at the 
roadside. 

“This must be the place,” he said, and 
he pounded the brass door-knocker vigor- 
ously. A nipa hut nearby was roaring in 
flames and the bursting bamboo was pop- 
ping loudly. From all sides came the 
sound of rifle and revolver shots, but as 
the minutes passed the firing slackened 
and seemed to recede. 

Hutton’s efforts to find Sefior Rodri- 
guez were in vain, for the Sefior had de- 
parted to his country seat to wait until 
the shooting was over. The whole town 
was deserted, and the streets lay empty 
under the broiling sun. 

At dawn a ghostly procession of ships 
crept out of the harbor and sailed for the 
South. 

Conditions were unpropitious for calm 
business transactions for the next few 
days. As soon as the fleet reached a port 
the natives and merchants fled for their 
lives. Even by landing with the first boat’s 
crew, and racing madly into town, Hut- 
ton was unable to arrest the swifter prog- 
ress of the hemp merchants. A few 
twelve-pounder shells overtook some of 
them, but it was past human speed to do 
it. And, what was worse, the merchants 
ran so far in one day that they could not 
return in a week’s hard walking. So com- 
merce languished and Hutton’s dreams of 
opulence were tinged with disappoint- 
ment. 

Even in the face of such discouraging 
conditions, it must not be inferred that 
the firm of Hutton & Barton despaired of 
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success or that they relaxed in their ef- 
forts. On the contrary, they redoubled 
their attempts to transact business. They 
became desperate, for the chances were 
growing slimmer and slimmer. Of the 
three remaining ports two proved hope- 
lessly impossible for peaceful commercial 
transactions. 

As Hutton put it, “There’s lots of 
hemp here, but how can we get men to 
talk business when the town’s burning up 
and the air is full of shells?” 

Everything now depended upon the 
one last port that remained to be occu- 
pied. Fortunately it was a very impor- 
tant one—in a hemp sense—and the two 
Napoleons prepared for some valiant 
work with the local merchants. 

The expedition arrived at daybreak. A 
little white steamer flying a British flag 
lay anchored a short distance from the 
shore. Her nameplate, clear in the sun- 
light, read “Mactan.” On the beach, 
through the mists of early morning, were 
seen dimly the figures of many people 
walking up and down the waterfront. 
Two or three earthworks paralleled the 
shore, and with glasses, a number of men 
in insurgents uniforms were distin- 
guished. From many of the finer build- 
ings fluttered Chinese and British flags 
as indications of the neutrality of the oc- 
cupants, while from the windows of one 
pretentious building a number of China- 
men looked with evident confidence that 
their flag could insure them safety. 

Hutton was studying the shore with a 
critical eye. 

“That looks like a hemp warehouse,” 
he thought; “‘and so do those two. By 
jingo, there’s hemp here, all right !” 

Soldiers with their  service-gear 


strapped on were restlessly waiting near 
the sea-ladders for something to happen. 
Officers were hurrying back and forth as 
they inspected the troopers. There was 
little talking and no noise save the con- 
stant shuffling of feet and the clatter of 
accoutrements, 
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Barton was talking with Lieutenant 
Hare up forward. Presently he came 
back to where Hutton was standing with 
his glasses glued on the hemp ware- 
houses. 

“I’m afraid we’re up against it, old 
man,” he said. “You see that little 
‘hooker’ over there? Well, there’s the 
man we’ll have to look out for.” 

“What do you mean?” 

““He’s a hemp merchant up from Cebu 
with a barrel of cash. Hare sent a. boat 
over there a little while ago, and the 
Englishman on board said he had just 
come up from Cebu to buy hemp as soon 
as the port was opened. He represents 
Welles, Sheldon & Company, and he has 
lots of ready money, so Hare says.” 

“Oh, ho,” said Hutton. “Well, as they 
say in the melodrama, ‘we’ll just block 
his little game’.” . 

“Then, we’ll have to get ashore first, 
for if he lands with all that money I can 
see what happens to us.” 

“Well, by the great Lord Harry, he’ll 
not land first—not if I have to swim 
ashore before the town is taken. Not by 
a thundering sight! I can see ourselves 
being outmaneuvered by a Britisher with 
a few ‘dobey’ dollars, and a ‘ballyhoo’ of 
a coaster.” 

“Then we must get in the first boat,” 
said Barton emphatically. 

“Say, Bart, those ‘Chinos’ over there 
have hemp—lI’m sure of it. And we must 
round ’em up the minute we get ashore.” 

At the expiration of an hour the land- 
ing boats in tow of the launches started 
for shore, and immediately all signs of 
life in the town disappeared. This indi- 
cated resistance—trenches for comba- 
tants, typhoon cellars for non-combatants 
and the “boskies” for those who had 
neither rifle nor typhoon cellar. 

The shore was oppressively silent as 
the landing party drew nearer and nearer 
the pier. In one of the foremost boats 
Hutton and Barton looked inquiringly at 
the apparently deserted buildings, while 
the soldiers clutched their Krags more 


firmly in preparation for the expected 
volley. 

Three hundred yards—two hundred— 
a hundred and fifty, and still that omi- 
nous silence. 

“See, the Englishman hasn’t started 
yet,” whispered Barton. 

“Good. Now, just as soon as we strike 
the beach, we’ll make straight for that 
‘Chino’s’ house over—” 

Boom! Crash! A _ tumbling shell 
screamed angrily over their heads and 
struck the water a few hundred yards be- 
hind them. 

“Hurry up there, you men. Point 
blank,” yelled an officer in the first boat. 
“Fire !” 

A volley followed and an instant later 
a shrapnel shell from one of the cruisers 
burst with a splitting crash over one of 
the earthworks. 

“There goes the Colt’s automatic,” 
cried Barton as the never-to-be-forgotten 
clack, clack, clack of the machine-gun 
joined the chorus. 

The first boat landed at the pier, but 
the succeeding one pushed farther in and 
beached on the shelving sand. There was 
a mad charge through the streets; vol- 
leys were sweeping the exposed places, 
and from the bamboo groves came the 
pop of scores of Mausers. 

“You try that door and I'll try this 
one,” a voice was heard to yell above the 
din. “If you can’t get in, try that next 
house—the one with the British flag.” 

The first door, however, swung open 
as Hutton pressed against it, and an in- 
stant later he and Barton were beaming 
affably upon a throng of terrified Chinese 
merchants who were seeking protection 
from the bullets, in the first stone story 
of the building. 

In the half-darkened interior were 
thousands of bales of hemp piled high 
on either side! 

‘“Here’s our chance, Barton,” cried 
Hutton, joyously, as his eyes swept the 
mountains of clean, dry hemp. 

A Chinaman dressed with scrupulous 














care in rich silks nervously led them up- 
stairs to a great room with polished floors 
and splendid furniture. Several other 
Chinamen, talking excitedly, followed 
them with astonishment and curiosity ex- 
pressed on their faces. 

The windows were thrown open and a 
flood of light illuminated the room. 

“This is Sefior Hutton, the great hemp 
merchant,” began Barton, in Spanish, as 
he introduced Hutton to the Chinaman, 
who was unable to speak English. The 
correspondent made a desperate effort to 
look like a great merchant. His trousers 
were wet and bedraggled, several days’ 
beard was on his face, while the battered 
camera-case swung from his shoulder. 
The Chinaman looked at him with interest 
but not awe. “He wishes to speak with 
you in private,” continued Barton. 

The three men entered a small room 
and each, bowing with profuse Spanish 
politeness, settled down in chairs at the 
side of a small table. The bay lay 
stretched out before them. 

“Now, Barton,” said Hutton, “tell him 
that I am here to buy his hemp if he has 
any to sell, and that I am prepared to 
give him the very best price for it. Put 
it on strong. Give him a letter of intro- 
duction as a starter.” 

The Chinaman listened to Barton’s in- 
terpretation with profound interest and 
read the letter, punctuating it with many 
“Ahs” of recognition and pleasure. 

“Ah, you represent Sefior McAndrews 
of Manila? I know him well. He is a 
great merchant,—also.” 

The “also” sounded suspiciously like 
an afterthought. 

“T see that you have some hemp here,” 
said Barton. “Is it contracted for—no? 
How much have you?” 

“T have ten thousand ‘piculs,’ Sejior, 
in the storehouse below.” 

“Well,” after a few words with Hut- 
ton; “Sefior Hutton wishes to buy it. He 
will give you a good price for it.” 
“What will he give, Sefior?” 
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“Well,” said Hutton, very thought- 
fully, with a pretense at looking over 
some imaginary contracts in his hands, “if 
it is very good hemp I might be able to 
go as high as sixteen dollars a ‘picul.’ 
But it must be extra good. That’s a high 
figure, you know.” 

“Oh, Sefior, no—no; I can not think of 
it,” cried the Chinaman after hearing the 
interpretation. 

“What? not sell at sixteen dollars? 
Why, what do you expect?” And then 
to Barton, in English: “Do you suppose 
this slant-eyed celestial has heard what 
hemp is worth?” 

“He seems to be ‘on,’ surely. Try him 
at seventeen dollars and see how he takes 
it.” 

“Well, to be fair, Sefior,—let’s see; 
what is your name, Sefior?” 

“Artega—Seifior.” 

“Yes, Sefior Artega,—that’s a good 
Chinese name, isn’t it, Barton? You 
needn’t translate that, though. Tell him 
that [ll give him seventeen dollars, but 
that such a high figure cuts down my 
profit considerably.” 

“It’s not enough, Sefior. Hemp is very 
high,” solemnly said Artega. 

Hutton and Barton leaned close to 
each other and pretended to discuss the 
Chinaman’s last words. 

“Is he ‘on’ or is he just sparring for 
better terms? We must pretend to be 
firm.” 

“Sefior,” said Barton, as if imparting 
a great secret, “hemp has recently been 
pretty high, but the opening of all the 
hemp ports has thrown such a quantity 
on the market that prices have gone down. 
We wish to be fair, but we shall expect 
you to be fair, too. Sefior Hutton is now 
offering more that he has offered anyone 
else—more than you have ever received 
for your hemp before. What better terms 
can you expect?” 

“T have heard, Sefior,” said Artega, 
watching them through half-closed eyes, 
“that hemp is now worth much more than 
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you offer. A friend has told that he can 
sell for twenty-two dollars a ‘picul.’ ” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Hutton, leaning 
back. “He has been deceiving you, surely. 
Ah, Sefior, we can’t do any business with 
you. We can get shiploads of the best 
kind for eighteen dollars, and even less.” 

“Let’s try him at nineteen,” whispered 
Barton. 

“No, not yet, old man; we mustn’t be 
too eager. Let’s leave him to think over 
it and bye and bye we'll drift back and 
tackle him again.” 

They laughed good-naturedly and 
gathered up the contracts and prepared 
to go. Sefior Artega made no effort to re- 
strain them. 

“He’s standing pat, isn’t he?” mur- 
mured Barton. “He doesn’t act like a fel- 
low who’s losing a good thing.” 

They shook hands in preparation for 
departure. Barton scratched a match to 
light a cigarette and his eyes wandered 
casually out toward the placid harbor. 

“Great Scott, Hutton,” he whispered ; 
“the Englishman is warping in toward 
the pier.” 

“What 9 

“Don’t show any excitement, but that’s 
what he’s doing.” Barton’s voice quiv- 
ered, but he tried to speak as if he were 
merely commenting on the weather. 

“Well, if he sees this Chinaman it’s all 
off with us. We must not leave this room 
until we have that hemp. That English- 
man has cash and may offer the top-notch 
figure—possibly twenty-four dollars. We 
must get busy.” 

So he looked at his watch, yawned 
slightly, and then appeared to’ be deeply 
interested in a picture that hung nearby. 
Sefior Artega deferentially watched them. 

“Where is he now, Barton?” and Bar- 
ton handed him a cigar as if in answer to 
a request. 

“About a hundred yards from the pier. 
He’s on the bridge, and he is looking over 
toward this house now. This is the man 
he’s after.” 
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“Well, back to the bargain-counter, 
then. Tell the ‘Chino’ that we want to 
close a contract to-day. Try him at nine- 
teen dollars and tell him that is the very 
last figure.” And as if to illustrate the 
finality of his remark, he adjusted his hat 
and made a movement as though to go. 
The Chinaman smiled affably as he lis- 
tened to the interpretation, but exhibited 
no sign of acceptance. He even partly 
opened the door to allow the “great mer- 
chant” a free exit. 

Hutton and Barton held a whispered 
conference. 

“Let’s tempt his cupidity,” suggested 
the latter. “Show him figures and dollar 
marks, See, confound him, he’s watching 
the Englishman.” 

Barton pretended to be arguing with 
the Napoleon of Hemp. 

“Oh, very well,” the latter said, re- 
signedly, and his face revealed absolute 
indifference. 

“Sefior Artega,” Barton began, turn- 
ing to the Chinaman, “Sefior el Mercante 
asks me to offer you twenty dollars.” 
And as he spoke these words with mo- 
mentous deliberation, he wrote down on a 
slip of paper a figure—10,000. “You 
have ten thousand ‘piculs.’ At twenty 
dollars a ‘picul’—let’s see—twenty 
times ten thousand—two hundred thou- 
sand. Two hundred thousand dollars. 
And the money will all be sent to you 
when the Sefior sends his ship here in ten 
days.” 

What a look of amazement shot over 
the face of Artega as he looked at the 
figures! He snatched up the paper and 
glared at it in trembling incredulity. He 
ran out into the large room, where a 
swarm of Chinamen flocked around him, 
and a buzz of excited chatter, like the 
hum of a Roman mob, arose when he ex- 
hibited the paper. 

“Look!” he whispered, with intense 
meaning, “he’s a fool. He doesn’t know 
how to buy hemp. See those figures; he 
offers twenty dollars alike for first grade 











and fourth grade.” His hand shook with 
avaricious pleasure. “I'll sell him the 
hemp and McAndrews will murder him.” 

Hutton and Barton watched, but tried 
to appear indifferent. One was ostensibly 
examining a picture, while the other was 
winding his watch. 

“In the name of heaven, why doesn’t 
he hurry? The Englishman is now at the 
pier and is making fast.” 

“We mustn’t let Artega talk to him for 
a second.” 

But the Chinaman evidently enter- 
tained a fear that the Englishman would 
talk to them. He ran back to the room 
and hastily closed the door. 

“What ails this heathen, anyway?” 
thought Hutton, as with vague misgiv- 
ing, he noticed the Chinaman’s eager- 
ness, 

“We will sell you our hemp,” Artega 
announced, as he bustled about in search 
of pen and ink. 

Barton filled out the blank contract. 
The articles stated that Sefior Artega did 
then and there sell ten thousand piculs of 
hemp—one thousand eight hundred pic- 
uls first grade, three thousand six hun- 
dred second grade,—four thousand four 
hundred third grade and two hundred 
fourth grade, at twenty dollars a “pic- 
ul,” to Sefior McAndrews, represented by 
Sefior Hutton. 

There was absolute silenee in the room. 
Barton was busily writing. Artega was 
feverishly watching the formation of the 
words, his long, lean fingers working con- 
vulsively. Hutton smoked with assumed 
calmness, but his blood was leaping 
through his veins. The Englishman was 
walking toward the house and a number 
of agitated Chinese were thronging about 
him. 

“Five minutes more,” thought Hutton, 
“and forty thousand Englishmen may 
come, for all I care.” 

What’s this? Artega’s long finger nail 
was indicating something in the contract. 
He spoke a few words tremblingly. 
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“Say, Hutton, he wants something 
added to this contract—‘sin rebaja nin- 
guna del precio convenido,’ which means 
‘without rebate.’ Shall I put them in?” 

“What in thunder has rebate got to do 
with it? McAndrews didn’t say anything 
about rebate to me, and we can’t ask the 
Chinaman without showing our ignorance. 
McAndrews told me to fill out the printed 
contract in duplicate of the one he made 
out, but there’s nothing about rebate in 
the duplicate.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I know what it 
means.” The sound of a strong, clear 
voice came from the outer room. 

“The Englishman is out there. For 
heaven’s sake, hurry. Put in the words. 
I don’t think they cut much figure, any- 
way—probably wear or tear, or some- 
thing of that sort. Put ’em in and we'll 
take our chances.” 

Alas for Mr. Hutton and alas for Mr. 
Barton. And alas for Sefior McAndrews! 
Barton wrote these fatal words—“sin re- 
baja ninguna del precio convenido,” and 
Artega’s eyes gleamed exultantly as he 
added his name to the foot of the contract. 
Hutton signed his name and then 
breathed a sigh of great relief. He hard- 
ly noticed the uproar of voices out in the 
big room as Sefior Artega announced that 
he had just sold ten thousand “piculs” at 
twently dollars “without rebate.” If Hut- 
ton had understood, that smile of com- 
placency which wreathed his face would 
have frozen into a sickly grin. Hemp at 
twenty dollars a picul without rebate! 
Great Confucius! Without rebate! 

Thirty seconds after the contract was 
signed a Chinaman rushed down the 
stairs and told a fellow hemp merchant 
that Artega had sold his hemp for twenty 
dollars a “picul” without rebate, which, 
of course, meant that—with the custom- 
ary rebate—a price equivalent to thirty 
dollars had been paid. He neglected to 
add that Artega had tricked the buyer. 
Two minutes later a second Chinaman had 
told another that hemp was worth more 
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than thirty dollars a “picul,” and the lat- 
ter rushed off to tell others that the mar- 
ket price of hemp was far above thirty 
dollars. In an hour the conviction among 
hemp merchants was firmly fixed that the 
actual market price was at least thirty- 
five dollars. 

The news flew on the wings of the 
wind. 

Two hours after the deal was consum- 
mated a Chinaman rushed in to see Arte- 
ga. He said that he had just heard from 
somebody that hemp was worth thirty- 
five dollars a picul. Artega, who had been 
exulting over his cleverness in tricking 
the Americans, turned pale. Suppose it 
was true and that it was he, instead of 
the Americans, that had been victimized. 
His exultation turned to perplexity, and 
from perplexity to doubt, and from doubt 
to terror. 

He was so alarmed that he rushed off 
to call a meeting of hemp merchants at 
once. He carefully explained that he had 
received twenty dollars a picul for his 
hemp—without rebate, and in answer to 
his statement, a number of his fellow 
merchants testified that they had heard 
positively from somebody that hemp re- 
ally was worth thirty-five dollars—possi- 
bly more, for all they knew. Artega was 
heartbroken. The more he thought of it 
the more he regretted having sold even 
at such a splendid price. He felt con- 
vinced that the Americans had tricked 
him and that by waiting he surely would 
have received a much better price. There 
was but one faint hope left for him and 
he resolved to cling to it. 

It is safe to say that news never spread 
more quickly through the Southern 
islands than did the stupendous announce- 
ment that a mysterious dealer in hemp 
had arrived and had bought hemp at 
twenty dollars a “picul’”—twenty dollars 
a picul without rebate. It was as if our 
own farmers had awakened from a long 
sleep to find corn worth two dollars a 


bushel. 


Hutton looked uneasily from the win- 
dow. 

‘Barton, for some unknown reason, we 
seem to have raised particular thunder in 
commercial circles here. Look, there 
the Britisher. And see, the Chinese won’t 
listen to him; they won’t have anything 
to do with him.” 

“Hutton, do you suppose we actually 
got the best of the trade with a ‘Chino’? 
It doesn’t seem possible.” 

In the dusk of the evening of that 
eventful day, as Hutton and Barton sat 
smoking on the afterdeck of the trans- 
port, a Chinese coolie came gliding out of 
the shadows and made a profound bow. 

“Sefior Artega wishes to speak with 
Sefior Mercante in private,” he said 
pointing to a dim figure on the shore. 
The two correspondents walked down the 
gangplank, and were greeted with a def- 
erential salaam from Artega. 

“‘Sefior,” he said to Barton, “how soon 
will the ships come for the hemp?” 

“In about six days, I think. We reach 
Manila in three. A ship is waiting there 
already to sail and should be here in three 
more.” 

‘Well, to protect myself, Sefior, would 
Sefior Hutton object to signing an agree- 
ment, saying that if his ship does not 
come within fifteen days the contract will 
be void?” 

“Why, what’s the matter? Aren’t you 
satisfied with the contract as it now 
stands?” 

“Yes, yes, Sefior, but just to protect 
myself, you see,” he smirked apologetic- 
ally. 

‘How about it, Barton? I guess it’s 
ail right, isn’t it? It won’t cut any figure, 
anyway, for the ship’ll be here in less 
than ten days at the outside.” 

Half an hour later an agreement was 
signed, and it is said in effect that if a 
ship did not call for the hemp within fif- 
teen days from date, the contract would 
expire. A Filipino notary made out the 
agreement and murmured frequently— 














“That’s a very high price for hemp, 
Sefior. Mucho, mucho.” Hutton told 
him to shut up. He knew what he was 
doing. Sefior Artega was disturbed and 
uneasy, but he felt that he had done all 
he could in preparing a possible escape 
in case hemp really had reached such a 
fabulous price. It was his last faint hope. 

“You shall pay me one hundred thou- 
sand dollars cash when your ship comes 
for the hemp, and the remaining hundred 
thousand you shall pay to my partner in 
Manila, Sefior Pando,” he said in parting. 

Never was a voyage more joyous than 
the one the two hemp kings now made to 
Manila. The world was full of sunshine 
and every little China Sea wave that 
touched the transport’s bow sang a song 
of gold. Hutton and Barton didn’t know 
how much they had made, but their prof- 
its would be up in the thousands, so they 
exulted greatly and left a trail of happi- 
ness wherever they went. They were so 
happy and jubilant that it was perhaps 
well that they did not know clearly what 
a change a few words can make in a hemp 
contract. 

In three days Hutton walked briskly 
into the private office of McAndrews. 

“Ah, back at last,” shouted the mer- 
chant, leaping to his feet. “What luck?” 

“Only fair, only fair—I picked up 
ten thousand at twenty dollars.” 

“Grand, grand, splendid!” McAn- 
drews rubbed his hands enthusiastically, 
sent for cigars and chocolate, and his face 
was glowing with satisfaction. “Ah, you 
see we have made a nice little sum—about 
forty thousand dollars, for to-day the 
market is twenty-four.” 

Hutton carelessly tossed the folded 
contract to the merchant and a great 
feeling of happiness welled up within 
him. The sun seemed brighter, the din 
of distant traffic was music to his soul, 
and the whole world about him was radi- 
ant. His share was to be twenty thousand 
dollars. And he tried hard to keep from 
leaping up and whooping for sheer glad- 
ness. 
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McAndrews was scanning the contract. 
He grew rigid as he read. 

Hutton glanced apprehensively at him 
as he felt the change of temperament and 
one look at the astonished eyes and trem- 
bling hands of the merchant told him in 
shrieking tones that something was 
wrong. He nerved himself for the blow. 

“This—this—” screamed McAndrews, 
pointing to the words written at the foot 
of the contract—“ ‘sin rebaja ninguna’— 
without rebate.” 

“What?” 

“Why, Great God, man, you’ve given 
more than thirty dollars for that hemp!” 

**Where—what? What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you see, you’ve given twenty 
dollars without rebate? Without rebate! 
Heavens, Hutton, what were you doing?” 

*‘Doing—confound it all; what differ- 
ence does the rebate make?” 

“Difference—what difference? § Oh, 
Lord!” He flung the contract aside and 
buried his face in his hands. “Difference, 
why, man, it means that I'll lose sixty 
thousand dollars. That’s all the differ- 
ence.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence, 
broken only by the noiseless wreckage of 
air castles, that, to Hutton’s ears, sound- 
ed like the din of a thousand thunder- 
storms. 

Sefior McAndrews gulped, jumped up 
and walked back and forth across the 
room twice, and then sat down. In a 
strained voice, which he controlled only 
by an effort, he finally spoke: 

“I suppose it was my fault, Hutton. 
I shouldn’t blame you. We were in too 
much of a hurry and I couldn’t explain 
fully. Ill try to tell you now, Hutton. 
Oh, Lord! In the first place, hemp comes 
in four grades—prime, second, third and 
fourth. When we make a hemp contract, 
we stipulate only the price of the first 
grade. It then is understood that the 
prices of the other grades are regulated 
by the first—a fixed ratio. For instance, 
second is just twenty-five per cent. less 
than first; third is forty per cent. less 
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than first, and fourth is about fifty per 
cent. less than first.” 

“Great guns!” exclaimed Hutton. 

“If you buy hemp at twenty dollars a 
‘picul’, it means that the first grade is 
twenty dollars, the second fifteen, the 
third twelve, and the fourth ten, dollars. 
Here you have added the words ‘Without 
Rebate,’ which makes the whole lot come 
to twenty dollars. Now, you have, I see, 
eighteen hundred piculs of first grade, 
thirty-six hundred second, forty-four 
hundred third, and two hundred fourth, 
grade. The first grade at twenty dol- 
lars amounts to thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars; the second, at fifteen, amounts to 
fifty-four thousand; the third, at twelve, 
comes to fifty-two thousand eight hun- 
dred, and the fourth, at ten, to two thou- 
sand dollars; making a total of—let’s see 
—of a hundred and forty-four thousand 
and eight hundred dollars. You have 
given two hundred thousand dollars. 
That’s all—fifty-five thousand and two 
hundred more than you thought you were 
giving. At that rate, you have paid 
about thirty-one dollars a picul. An 
enormous price.” 

“Well, Great Scott! no wonder those 
Chinese were excited. I thought the re- 
bate thing meant some little wear or tear, 
or loss on account of shipping, or some- 
thing like that. I never dreamed it made 
such a big difference. I wouldn’t have 
allowed the ‘chino’ to put in those words 
if it hadn’t been for the arrival of an 
Englishman with money. We had to 
work quick on account of him.” 

He leaned back and whistled when he 
thought of the commotion he had caused. 
The whole blunder was caused by the mul- 
tiplying of ten thousand by twenty, and 
Artega had seen the process, and had 
taken advantage of their ignorance. 

“Yes, sir; it’s no wonder they were ex- 
cited. Why, we simply raised thunder 
down there,” and a smile dawned and 
spread broadly over his face. He leaned 
back and laughed long and loudly, while 
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McAndrews looked at him in rueful 
amazement. Thirty-one dollars a picul— 
the greatest price ever paid for hemp! 

“Good joke, isn’t it?” finally said the 
merchant, with undisguised sarcasm, for 
he was thinking of his loss of many thou- 
sand dollars. “Go on; enjoy yourself.” 

“Look at that,” shouted Hutton, again 
bursting into laughter, and he handed 
over the second agreement. “I don’t 
think the joke’s on us.” 

“Fifteen days—how did you get this?” 

“Why, that’s the joke. Artega wanted 
it himself. I guess he thought he was 
‘done’ in the trade, and tried to get out of 
it, hoping something might happen to 
prevent our sending for the hemp in time, 
He thought he was doing me when he 
got me to sign it,” and again there was a 
roar of laughter. 

*“*Well,” said McAndrews, rather sadly, 
“that clause saves us. We can let the 
contract die. But we should have made 
a good thing out of it if you hadn’t al- 
lowed the rebate clause to go in. Still, 
we’re lucky to get out of it as well as we 
do. The next time you’ll know better, 
Hutton, so there’s no use crying over spilt 
milk. We'll let it expire.” 

But that was not the end of it. 

On the same transport that brought 
Hutton from Leyte were two letters to 
famous hemp dealers in Manila. 

In substance they stated that a new 
buyer of hemp had come and paid about 
thirty-one dollars a picul. The news had 
spread so that not an ounce could be 
bought for less than that price. The 
native hemp dealers and Chinese middle- 
men were crazy and would not listen even 
to offers of twenty-five dollars. And, 
worst of all, the news was spreading all 
over the islands as fast as horses and 
swift sails could carry it. 

Hemp began to leap in price. The 
Manila merchants who were “short” were 
panic-stricken. They sent agents out to 
every known port to buy all the hemp they 
could find in storage. 

















On the evening of that day hemp had 
risen to twenty-seven dollars! 

The two firms that had contracted for 
big shipments to Liverpool were well-nigh 
crazed. Who could the mysterious hemp 
dealer be and what great corner was he 
working? What was his object and whom 
did he represent? 

A letter also came from Sefior Artega 
to his partner, Sefior Pando, in Manila, 
saying that an American representing 
Sefior McAndrews had bought his hemp 
at twenty dollars and without rebate. 
The partner was dazed, for he knew that 
the product was worth only twenty-four 
dollars with rebate. He hastened to see 
McAndrews to learn why such a huge 
price had been paid, but McAndrews was 
not to be seen. So he stationed watchers 
at the waterfront to report to him when 
McAndrews’ ships sailed for the hemp. 
But the vessels lay idle at their moorings, 
and Pando was mystified and then re- 
flective. 

On the third day hemp was up to twen- 
ty-eight dollars and a half, and the hemp 
houses of Manila were torn by whirlwinds 
of excitement and panic. And still the 
ships of Sefior McAndrews lay peacefully 
at their moorings. What could it mean? 

More letters came from the Southern 
agents repeating the dreadful news that 
hemp sellers were sticking to their demand 
for outrageous prices. Some even wanted 
thirty-five dollars a picul. The agents 
were desperate and wanted to know what 
they should do. 

At Sefior McAndrews’ office there was 
nothing to be learned, although a stream 
of men sought admission and information. 
He declined to talk to the partner who 
came to learn when the ships were going 
for the hemp. 

On the fourth day hemp was up to 
twenty-nine dollars in Manila and the 
feeling was spreading that the high price 
was due to some horrible mistake. The 
partner of Artega swore and raved in 
doubt and uncertainty. 
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“There is a faint possibility,” said Mc- 
Andrews to Hutton that day, “that the 
price may get to thirty-two dollars, so 
that even yet it may pay us to go after 
the hemp.” 

“Well, anyway, we have this ‘chino’ 
here in Manila on the verge of insanity. 
He’s sweating blood, and we can at least 
have the satisfaction of holding our op- 
tion until the very last minute of the fif- 
teenth day. Artega played me a nasty 
trick with the rebate clause, and I’m go- 
ing to ‘get back’ at his partner. I hope 
hemp goes down to fifteen.” . 

On the fifth day the price was thirt 
dollars and a half. The panicky feeling 
among hemp firms had abated somewhat 
and the air was charged with a conviction 
that relief would come from some source 
—they knew not where. The hemp world 
held its breath and hoped and wondered. 

The house of Pando & Artega was in 
convulsions. McAndrews’ ships rocked 
idly against the docks and no blue peter 
flew at the fore. It was at this time that 
Sefior Pando felt the force of the boom- 
erang. He had exulted wildly when he 
read the letter from Artega detailing the 
magnificent price their hemp had brought. 
He had read wonderingly, but with jubi- 
lation, of how Artega had added the 
words “Without Rebate,” and he 
chuckled to think that any buyer should 
be fool enough to sign such a clause. He 
had read, too, the mild agreement declar- 
ing the contract void if vessels did not 
call for the product within fifteen days. 
That clause had not seemed significant at 
first, but now that five days had elapsed 
and no ships had been sent for the hemp, 
he became worried and the blood-freezing 
truth began to dawn upon him. The fool- 
hardy American had made a gigantic 
blunder and was going to let the option 
period expire. In the meantime he could 
not sell the hemp and the price would go 
down again. Great Confucius,—and the 
price now at thirty dollars and a half. 
Pando raced to Sefior McAndrews and 
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begged on his knees that the contract be 
canceled so that he might sell on the tre- 
mendous bulge. 

“You must see Sefior Hutton,’ said 
McAndrews very firmly. 

Down the Calle Anloague—down the 
Escolta—across the Bridge of Spain, 
sped Sefior Pando to Hutton’s house as 
fast as his fast horse could take him. 

The correspondent was stretched out 
luxuriously on a steamer chair when 
Sefior Pando was announced by Ah Foo, 
the number-one boy. 

. “Tell the Sefior that I am busy; tell 
him to drop around later,” said Hutton, 
with a grim smile. 

The Chinese boy marveled as he saw 
the wealthy merchant denied admittance. 

Four times that day Sefior Pando came 
to the house. By this time he was almost 
a nervous wreck. His face was haggard 
and his hands were trembling. Each time 
the number-one boy was instructed to tell 
him that Sefior Hutton was busy. Once 
it was'because his master was napping, 
once because he was engaged in novel- 
reading, once because he was taking a 
bath and once because he was just going 
out to ride on the Luneta, and therefore 
could not be detained. 

Hutton did ride on the Luneta that 
evening and every time he thought of the 
unhappy merchant a determined smile 
curled his lips. When he returned to his 
home Pando was awaiting him. 

“Tl see you presently,” Hutton said 
to him. 

The twilight aged into the first dark- 
ness of night. Lights began to glow 
in the shell windows, and still Sefior 
Pando, sick with worrying, waited to see 
the inexorable Napoleon of Hemp. 

After two hours of this miserable exist- 
ence the merchant was “received.” Hut- 


ton did not so much as rise from his chair 
when the rich Chinaman made his pro- 
found bow. 

“Well?” came the stern, snappy ques- 
tion from the chair. 





THE GREAT HEMP DEAL 






“Sefior, the contract,” Pando began in 
faltering English. “Why you not send 
for hemp? Five day makee pass—no 
steamer sail.” 

“Well, Sefior, I haven’t decided to 
send my vessels down just yet. A few 
days later will do just as well. I have 
ten days more, you know.” 

“Yes, Sefior, I understand. You no 
send for hemp at all. I sabey.” 

‘‘Well, whether I send for it or not,” 
exclaimed the correspondent, rising and 
striking the table with his fist, “I'll keep 
it for the full fifteen days, anyway. If 
you dare to touch that hemp before my 
option expires I'll have you in prison. I 
may send a vessel for it in four or five 
days if the price goes higher. But, re- 
member, don’t you dare to touch it for 
ten days.” 

Pando saw that a change of tactics was 
necessary. He knew that until the twelfth 
day he could not touch the hemp, for even 


. on the twelfth day there would be time for 


a vessel to reach Leyte and get the hemp 
before the expiration of the option period. 
At the same time, he saw that Hutton had 
no intention of sending for the product, 
but was going to have his revenge by 
holding until the last minute. He also 
knew that the present abnormally high 
price could not last and that the twelfth 
day might again see the price back to its 
natural level. If he could have the con- 
tract annulled he now could sell for thirty 
dollars, whereas the real value was only 
twenty-four dollars. He must sell now or 
lose the difference between thirty dollars 
and twenty-four dollars, which on ten 
thousand piculs would be sixty thousand 
dollars. So he decided to compromise. 

“Sefior, how much you want for con- 
tract—to-day?” he slowly asked, watch- 
ing Hutton through half-closed eyes. 

“Ah, ha,” thought the Napoleon of 
Hemp; “‘here’s where little Seymie begins 
to get the sweet revenge.” Then aloud: 
‘“‘Sefior, I intend to retain the contract in 
its present form.” 











“T will give five thousand dollars for 
contract now.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ten thousand?” Pando asked, breath- 
ing fast. But Hutton had taken up a 
book, and, to all appearances, was deeply 
interested in it. 

“Fifteen thousand?” whispered the 
great merchant, and his breathing almost 
ceased in his expectancy. 

“Ah Foo,” called Hutton in a business- 
like voice, ““you may show Sefior Pando 
out.” 

““No—no, no, no,” pleaded the mer- 
chant, piteously ; “please do not—” 

“You heard, Ah Foo. Make haste, 
_~ 

“‘Sefior, listen—please, please, please,” 
wailed the trembling, heart-sore merchant. 
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Then—and the words came hard: “I 
give you twenty thousand dollar for con- 
tract—now!” 

Hutton’s thoughts flew to Barton, to 
home. The spirit of cold revenge had 
heard the voice of selfishness—and char- 
ity. 

He arose and assumed the air of a great 
man of business—of the Napoleon that he 
felt himself to be. Then, as though suf- 
fering a sacrifice, he said to the helpless 
merchant : 

“It’s a bargain, Sefior. Give me your 
check for twenty thousand dollars now, 
and you may tear up the contract before 
me. And in communicating the result of 
this transaction to Sefior Artega, please 
express to him my very best wishes for a 
prosperous season next year.” 
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PREJUDICE 


By Israel Zangwill 


AUTHOR OF “THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH,” “MERELY MARY ANN,” ETC. 


KRUGER 


M first personal impression of the 
Boers was gained at the last 
Paris Exposition. A full-size 
model of a Transvaal farmhouse was in- 
variably thronged by a curious and for 
the most part sympathetic crowd. And, 
indeed, the homely pastoral life, revealed 
in every touch, the primitive Biblical sim- 
plicity, might well give one pause at the 
thought of wiping out such a commun- 
ity. But in the bedroom I heard the 
other side of the question. The jug and 
basin of the washing-stand were scarcely 
larger than a milk jug and a plate, and 
a British voice exclaimed: “The dirty 
beggars—good riddance to them!” I re- 
flected that the water jug in my Paris 
hotel was scarcely less Lilliputian, and 
that if we set about eliminating the non- 
tubbing races, we should have our hands 
full. I was not even able to trace distinct 
proofs of larger ewers in the majority 
of our maffickers. 

I had also the conviction that Oom 
Paul was a great man. My conviction 
was based not on anything his enemies 
said, but on a saying of his own. When, 
after the capture of Pretoria and most of 
his other towns, he was carrying on the 
affairs of state in a railway carriage, he 
was asked how he could go on fighting 
when his capital had fallen. “The capi- 
tal!” he exclaimed. “The capital is 
where I and my councillors are. The 


capital is this railway carriage.” That 
is the true heroic ring—the note of the 
classic world. You will not easily beat it 
even in Plutarch. 

Wherefore I ‘followed the epical strug- 
gle without the cheerful British assur- 
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ance of righteousness, and it was with a 
throb of interest that I learnt—on arriv- 
ing at Mentone toward the end of 1902 
—that Kruger had preceded me. He had 
arrived at midnight, and since then had 
shut himself up in his den like a sick lion, 
seeing absolutely no one from the outer 
world. The war was over, the dead were ° 
buried, but Oom Paul had just published 
his autobiographical apologia, and the 
halo of majesty still hovered over his 
exiled head. Even the modest little villa 
in the Garavan quarter (not half an 
hour’s walk from Italy) took on some- 
thing of the dignity of a palace. Inde- 
fatigable interviewers clamored at the 
gates, but they did not open. Kruger 
was too wise to say a word. But the in- 
terviews appeared, one may be sure. 
Moreover, experienced snapshooters dis- 
covered that though he was never to be 
caught gazing from the front window at 
the sea, he still found a stoop in his back 
terrace, and sat there of an afternoon, 
brooding before the mountains. They 
found out the best spot in the back path 
at which to place themselves. They also 
registered the exact moment for his few 
steps in the garden. As a creature of 
regular habits, your Dutchman is the 
kodak’s destined quarry. 

The satellites of greatness were less in 
obscuration. A lady of his family oc- 
casionally took the air; his secretaries 
walked about like common mortals; Dr. 
Leyds himself dandered on the parade. 
It was not, therefore, impossible to es- 
tablish communication with Oom Paul, 
especially as the English publisher of his 
memoirs had asked me to draw his atten- 














tion to some corrections. At first I was 
mechanically told that “the president”— 
nobody ever spoke of him otherwise, 
though his rule was shattered and super- 
seded—was absolutely invisible. Ere 
long, however, a secretary wrote to me 
that the president would make an excep- 
tion in my favor and would receive me at 
eleven on Saturday morning. “His Hon- 
or” also begged me to keep this very 
private, as otherwise he would be assailed 
by others, and he was refusing every- 
body. 

Accordingly on the morning of Sat- 
urday, January 31, 1903, I passed 
through the jealously-guarded portal. 
At the entrance, in a narrow passage 
whose only notable feature was a tele- 
phone, I was received by an under-secre- 
tary, who looked like a Dutch Jew, and 
was by him introduced to the chief secre- 
tary, a charming man with the leonine 
head and white beard of Max Nordau, 
and even with the same accentuation of 
English. The room looked on the moun- 
tains. There were some traces of affairs 
—a scattering of letters, papers in Dutch 
pinned on the wall, a copying press. The 
white-bearded secretary politely inquired 
about a tramway accident at which I had 
unfortunately assisted. The conversation 
passed on to Roosevelt and other things. 
But no mention of Kruger. At last the 
secretary said apologetically: “The 
president does things on Saturday morn- 
ing that make him a little late. For in- 
stance, he shaves.” 

I could have blessed the man for this 
delicious touch. The simple Dutch 
farmer, shaving himself for Sunday, has 
remained my strongest impression of the 
ruler of the Transvaal, the mighty 
hunter before the Lord. 

But still the hero dallied. Both secre- 
taries went in and out to see if he was 
ready, occasionally reporting progress. 
Once I was told, “His Honor has not 
finished smoking.” 

At last I was ushered into his pres- 
ence. And truly it was a presence. The 
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room was so dominated by Kruger’s mas- 
sive figure that the rest of it was blotted 
out. And although he towered so, he was 
not standing. He was seated statuesque 
in an armchair before a great family 
Bible on a reading-stand. The Bible was 
open at Matthew, was in Dutch but in 
German type, and had a commentary 
running down the sides. Kruger’s most 
conspicuous feature was the lower lip, 
monstrously thick and pendulous with 
age. The lower eyelids were pouched. 
His upper lip and cheeks were bare— 
after that Saturday shave—but there 
was a short beard. His scanty hair was 
combed back sprucely, and there were no 
indications of a Lilliputian ewer. In fact, 
there was a very cleaned-up and Sunday- 
fied air about him in his very neat black 
suit, with a locket and a perpendicular 
gold chain in his waistcoat. Perhaps he 
had got himself up for my edification, 
and hence the tardiness of the reception. 
His eyes, he told me, were apt to water, 
and yet he could see to read without 
glasses. The forehead was narrow and 
fanatical, the lower part of the face 
heavy. He spoke in an assured, rather 
grating voice. His hands rested almost 
throughout impassive on his knees— 
coarse red hands. He looked healthy and 
still vigorous, with years before him, and 
rebellions still to brew. I felt that the 
centuries had rolled back and that I was 
speaking with a great seventeenth cen- 
tury figure, a figure in the heroic mold, 
but of a period that had only been pre- 
served by the air of the veldt and the re- 
mote fastnesses of the kopjes. He stood 
—as Ibsen had said—for something that 
must pass away before more modern 
forces, as the native races themselves had 
been ousted by the Boers. But philosoph- 
ical considerations do not lessen the trag- 
edy of human transience. 

The conversation between us was for- 
mal and lifeless, carried on through the 
secretary-interpreter, who had, moreover, 
begged me not to discuss politics with 
his Honor. Kruger, I had been assured 
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by outsiders, spoke and understood Eng- 
lish quite well enough, but he always 
waited till my remarks had been trans- 
lated before betraying the faintest com- 
prehension. Then he would answer in 
Dutch in measured, strident accents. 
His very first remark was a repetition of 
the request that I should say nothing to 
the journalists. He told me that his fam- 
ily in South Africa were beginning to 
rebuild their houses and farms, that he 
proposed to remain in Mentone and the 
neighborhood, without ever driving as 
far as Monte Carlo: Perhaps he felt he 
had gambled desperately enough. 

Our nearest approach to politics was 
his adverting to his sympathizers in 
England. He read the papers, he said, 
and knew a good deal of what was going 
on. I might have improved the occasion 
and continued in this vein, but I was so 
afraid of trespassing on his time and 
strength, and so deadened by the inter- 
preting, that I expressed my sense of his 
kindness and rose to go. He did not rise 
then, nor throughout, but gave me his 
great hand, which I shook. And so back 
into the Mentone sunshine and the gay 
life of the strand. 

Well, he is dead, sooner than I should 
have thought, for the patriarchs lived 
long. His life was undoubtedly a menace 
to the peace of the Transvaal. Not a 
year ago I heard from the spot that had 
he appeared in Johannesburg—so great 
were the popular discontents—he would 
have been cheered by Boers and Britons 
alike. 


SHOULD CHURCHES BE WOUND UP? 


. EE how these Christians love one 

another.” A new illustration of the 
old irony is afforded by the Napole- 
onic campaign organized by the “Wee 
Kirkers” against the United Free 
Churches of Scotland, coming, as it does, 
at a time when the war of religious edu- 
cation has made England a vast slough 
of passive resistance and threatens to 
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make gallant little Wales a cockpit of 
active resistance. And on the top of this 
hurly-burly a writer in the Church Quar- 
terly has the face to contend that if the 
United States had been blessed with a 
State Church, Amenica’s religious life 
would have gained in sanity and reflect- 
iveness. “A national church, elastic 
enough to provide channels for fresh 
manifestations of spiritual life, yet 
anchored to the past might 
have saved the United States from many 
of those grotesque and worse than gro- 
tesque features which have, at various 
times, disfigured their spiritual life.” 
Now this is the ideal picture of a 
church, but it never works out in prac- 
tice. “Anchored to the past”—yes, that 
condition is fulfilled in abundance. But 
“elastic enough to provide channels for 
fresh manifestations of spiritual life’— 
where is such a church to be found? 
The Church of England has notoriously 
failed in elasticity—at this very moment 
even the Archbishop of Canterbury is un- 
able to make it express his view of the 
Athanasian creed. And far from _ its 
anchoring the spiritual life of the Eng- 
lish people, they have violently torn 
themselves away from it in the secessions 
of Methodism, Wesleyanism, Quakerdom, 
etc. As to preserving them from gro- 
tesque religious features, the aberrations 
of English sectarianism fully equal those 
of America, when the difference of geo- 
graphic area is considered and the ab- 
sence of supervision over great spaces. 
Sandemanians, Walworth Jumpers, Jo- 
anna Southcottians, Seventh Day Bap- 
tists, Peculiar people—such are a few of 
the British aberrations, some of which 
have counted distinguished followers. 
Faraday was a Sandemanian, and so in 
his young days was George R. Sims. 
The bequests to foster even the Southcott 
mania were treated as sacred by the 
court of chancery. Jump-to-Glory-Jane 
is an English type put into poetry by 
an English poet, George Meredith. The 




















sect to which Silas Marner belonged, 
with its naive belief in drawing lots— 
the practical equivalent of the sortilege 
of the Pagan soothsayer—was not made 
in America. It was England which Vol- 
taire ridicules for its one sauce and end- 
less sects. The great scale of America 
magnifies the aberrations. But even Mor- 
monism, Dowieism and Christian Science 
have solid achievements to their credit. 
Salt Lake City is a paradise built over 
a desert reclaimed by Mormon laborers, 
Zion City is a handsome town without 
drink palaces, and Christian Science has 
made more advances in the last genera- 
tion than Christianity made in its first 
two centuries, numbering, as it does, its 
temples and its teachers by the thousand. 
There is at least life behind these gro- 
tesqueries, while in the established 
churches there is asphyxiation by endow- 
ments. 

Endowments! There is the secret of 
stagnation. It is an unhappy truth that 
man tends to become a parasite on his 
own institutions. Humanity is a Frank- 
enstein that is ridden by its own crea- 
tions. Its churches, with their cast-iron 
creeds and their golden treasure-heaps 
are the prisons of the soul of the future. 
The legal decision in the great Free 
Church fight serves as what Bacon calls 
an “ostensive instance” of this elemental 
truth, bringing out as it does, that the 
legal interpretation of a church involves 
not the elasticity so glibly vaunted by 
the Church Quarterly reviewer, but abso- 
lute inelasticity. A tiny minority of 
ministers is able to hold millions of 
money and hundreds of buildings be- 
cause the vast majority has elected in a 
spirit of brotherly love to join another 
body from which it is separated by a 
microscopic point. There can at this rate 
never be development in a church. The 
faintest divergence from old tradition 
may justify the hardshell orthodox in 
claiming all the funds and regarding the 
innovators as deserters of their posts and 
properties. All church funds are indis- 
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solubly connected with the doctrines to 
which they were first tacked on, and 
changes in them involve forfeiture of the 
belongings in favor of those who have 
had the fidelity or the shrewdness to cling 
to the original dogma. How much 
change is necessary to alter a creed is a 
delicate problem known in logic as of the 
Soros order. For every day brings its 
subtile increments or decrements, and a 
dogma of imperishable adamant has not 
yet appeared in human history. Every 
dogma has its day. The life of a truth 
is, according to Ibsen, much shorter than 
is generally believed, and aged truths are 
apt to be shockingly thin. Hence the 
danger which threatens all churches— 
the danger of having to buy their min- 
isters—is raised to infinity, if the money 
is thus to be tied up by the dead hand of 
the past. A premium is placed upon in- 
fidelity and mustiness. There is no 
church or religious body in the world 
which is not weighted with pecuniary 
substance, from Rome to the humble 
order of Franciscans founded for the 
preachment of absolute poverty. The 
continuity of policy, which the Church 
Quarterly Review applauds, becomes a 
mere continuity of property if progress 
is to be thus penalized. Surely Christ is 
crucified again upon a cross of gold—to 
borrow Mr. Bryan’s metaphor. 

The remedy for this clogging of spir- 
itual life is clear. It was always obvious, 
but when property is in danger one be- 
gins to consider things seriously. Every 
church and sect must be wound up after 
three generations. The time limit needs 
elucidation. 

The first generation of a church or « 
heresy—the terms are synonymous, for 
every church starts as a heresy—is full 
to the brim of vitality, fire, revolt, sin- 
cerity, spirituality, self-sacrifice. It is a 
generation in love—a generation exalted 
and enkindled by the new truth, a gen- 
eration that will count life and lucre 
equally base beside the spreading of the 


‘new fire. The second generation has wit- 
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nessed this fervor of its fathers, it has 
been nourished in the warmth of the doc- 
trine, its education is imprinted with the 
true fiery stamp. It is still near the Holy 
Ghost. In the third generation the waves 
radiated from the primal fire have cooled 
in their passage through time; the origi- 
nal momentum tends to be exhausted. 
Now is the period of the smug Pharisees 
profiting by the martyrdoms of their an- 
cestors, and babbling rhetorically—be- 
tween two pleasures—of their fidelity to 
the faith of their fathers. If the third 
generation of a church can get through 
with fair spiritual success, it is often 
only because of a saving persecution. 
But this would be abolished in the “Eu- 
topia” of my dream, and so the third 
generation would be absolutely the limit 
of the spiritual stirring. In the fourth 
generation you shall ever find the young 
people sly skeptics or sullen rebels, and 
the Vicar of Bray coming in for high 
preferment. Here then is the limitation 
dictated by human nature. The life of 
a church should be wound up by the 
state. The birth of a heresy must be free 
to all, and should be registered like the 
birth of a child. It would expose its ad- 
herents to no disadvantages, either relig- 
ious or secular. But after three genera- 
tions it must be wound up. 

Of course, it should be perfectly open 
for the church to reconstitute itself im- 
mediately, but it should do this under 
a new constitution, and preferably under a 
new name. If it started again afresh, 
the compulsory winding-up would have 
acted as a species of persecution, and 
thoroughly revitalized the content of the 
particular credo. The third generation 
would have strained every sinew to real- 
ize their faith and bring it home to the 
young and fourth generation. This lat- 
ter, ere reéstablishing the church, would 
have rediscovered its truth, and thereby 
given it fresh momentum to carry it 
through another three generations. This 
simple system would allow children to 
continue the faith of their fathers from 


conviction instead of compulsion, and oy 
terminating the right to property would 
save posterity from the asphyxiation of 
benefactions. 

The life of a generation is computed 
by biological statisticians at thirty-three 
years. Three generations would thus 
make ninety-nine years. A century 
brings such changes in thought and 
things that the excerpts from the T'imes 
of a hundred years ago read like the 
journalism of another planet. 

The bequests by which eleven old gen- 
tlewomen of a certain parish that has 
been swept away, receive groats of an 
abolished currency, on a day that has 
disappeared from the calendar, to per- 
petuate the memory of a_ benevolent 
megalomaniac would, on a similar prin- 
ciple, be limited to the natural run of a 
century. It is something to be allowed a 
dead finger in the pie of posterity, but 
“a century not out” must never be writ- 
ten over any human will or institution. 

If this time limit seems a trifle harsh, 
apply it, dear reader, not to your own 
creed, but to something esoteric like the 
doctrine of the Dalai Lamas of Tibet, 
which has for so many centuries para- 
lyzed a priest-ridden Arabian popula- 
tion. Do you think this theory of rein- 
carnation deserved a longer run than 
three generations? 


THE INFANT PHENOMENON 


" E is having his legs washed.” 

This was the unexpected image 
summoned up to my consciousness when 
I asked for the little musical prodigy 
who had set the Thames on fire. It 
was at a garden party, and the pocket 
Paganini, in disporting himself among 
the other children, had tumbled down and 
made himself “in a state.” A_ little 
daughter of the house volunteered to 
take me in search of the genius who was 
being scoured. As we went along hand 
in hand, she prattled about the difficulty 
of playing with him, because he would 














speak only in German. A true child of 
Albion, it did not occur to her that she 
would speak only in English. Nor was 
she at all weighed down by her play- 
mate’s miraculous reputation. 

We were not in time to see the washing 
of the legs, for lo! the great little boy 
was using them to descend the steps that 
led from the lavatory and they seemed 
up to the normal standard of propriety. 
He was clad in a sailor’s suit, and looked 
a sturdy little fellow, who might very 
well go to sea as a cabin-boy. I took 
his hand and politely trusted that he 
had not hurt his legs. In reply he tore 
himself away with all the rudeness and 
shyness of childhood, stopping at a safe 
distance to stare back upon me like a 
wary animal. And this little creature 
if I am to believe my papers, for my 
ears have not yet submitted me to his 
magic—is an “infant phenomenon,” be- 
fore whom the most suspicious doubters 
of Mr. Crummles have laid down their 
arms; the wonder-child, whose fiddling 
has enchanted Europe, whose first ap- 
pearance marked a red-letter day in the 
history of music and was only to be com- 
pared with the début of young Mozart; 
whose master, the venerable Joachim, 
folds him to his breast, with ecstatic, 
public kisses, declaring that he has no 
more to learn, that he will never play bet- 
ter. 

The love of the marvelous undoubted- 
ly magnifies even what is truly great, 
but if half of what is said about the boy 
be true—and I see no reason to doubt 
more than fifty per cent. of it—there is 
much curious matter offered for our cogi- 
tation in the fact that a child of eleven 
can wring from a violin all the maturest 
secrets of passion and pathos. Of him as- 
suredly it may be said that, “he plays 
like an angel.” For of such must be the 
kingdom of heaven: instrumentalists by 
intuition. We can not imagine the angels 
of Dante or Botticelli acquiring their skill 
by painful practice during raw cacoph- 
onous periods. They play by grace, not 
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by works. We find nothing unnatural in 
this instinctive perfection of touch, albeit 
we know that on earth it must be preced- 
ed by fumblings and scrapings innumer- 
able. But since the perfection is ulti- 
mately attainable, our imagination is 
ready to leap over the gulf of prepara- 
tion, and accept all that marvelous swift- 
ness and sureness of finger movement as 
if it could be a native gift. The latest 
psychologoic teaching is that many co- 
ordinated movements lie latent in the 
nervous organization of the young of 
man and animals, such as flying, walk- 
ing, climbing—faculties which are not 
taught, but come of themselves by the 
mere ripening of the nerve-centers. There 
are birds that peck at insects when they 
are only half out of their shell. The bee 
is a born geometer and architect. We are 
tempted to relegate the labor of learning 
to earlier generations, and attribute all 
such acquisitions to heredity, yet at bot- 
tom the problem is very much the old 
question of whether the egg came first, 
or the hen. We know appallingly little 
of the origin of anything, and there is 
no more real difficulty in understanding 
how a child can be born with an adult 
faculty for the violin than in understand- 
ing almost anything else. Consider the 
lilies of the field: they toil not, neither do 
they spin. Our little Paganini is a musi- 
cal lily: the petals of his soul shape them- 
selves harmoniously by an inner law of 
which he is merely the unconscious me- 
dium. We need not fly to fantastic theo- 
ries that there is “a man in possession” ; 
that the soul of some ancient musician 
has taken lodgment and reincarnation in 
the boy violinist. In a sense, of course, 
there is a working of heredity, and the 
musical gifts and labors of past genera- 
tions may be summed up and fused in his 
genius. But by what electric spark? 
The ancient theory of the “daimon” 
presents another imaginative interpreta- 
tion of the mystery of genius. And, in- 
deed, when we see Gadarean swine paint- 
ing delicate pictures or composing sacred 
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music, we feel that a demon housing in 
them is the only explanation. But what 
determines the demon’s perching point? 
Why is the body of a Socrates chosen for 
the enshrining of its activities; why does 
it lack the taste to choose a more beauti- 
ful habitation? 

If our Paganini in a sailor jacket con- 
founds our philosophy, there is also much 
that he illumines. He sweeps away, for 
example, that absurd definition of Car- 
lyle’s, that genius is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. The lad may, perhaps, 
have an infinite capacity for taking pains 
by tumbling about and hurting his legs, 
but in no other sense does he corroborate 
the Carlylean cant. For the doctrine of 
“grace, not works” remains eternally, 
a-morally, true. The silliness of schools 
in taking credit for their prize pupils 
was never more vividly indicated. If 
schools and colleges are to claim any 
credit for their teachers and systems, it 
is always the average pupil to whom they 
should point, never the abnormal pu- 
pil. Yet, lists of medals and distinctions 
are always their stock glory and adver- 
tisement. These honors are the mere ac- 
cidents of boy-distribution. Again our 
infant phenomenon explains for us the 
superfluousness of intellect in the inter- 
pretative arts. We need not be taken 
aback to find an actor, a singer, or a per- 
former as brainless as a baboon. His 
gift has little or nothing to do with in- 
tellect—it may be, if you please, higher 
than the intellect, like the beauty of the 
lily. But intellect it is not. Hence the 
eternal clash of playwriters and players 
—hence these tears. 

In the more intellectual fields of art no 
“infant phenomenon” has ever arisen. 
Chatterton himself, 


“The marvelous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in its 
pride,” 


can not hold a candle to the devil that 
lurked in Mozart or musical prodigies, 
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generally. Literature requires conscious- 
ness, not unconsciousness, to flower to its 
greatest perfection, the “native wood- 
notes wild” notwithstanding. A juvenile 
dramatist, too, has not been known in the 
world’s history, for the exacting tech- 
nique of the drama requires the keenest 
consciousness. A good play by a boy 
would be indeed a miracle play. But if it 
be true that the boy violinist has noth- 
ing to learn and will never play any bet- 
ter, what a light this throws upon all the 
jargon with which we are flooded by the 
critics, whose ears extract from the 
twanging of catgut such profound im- 
pressions of the passion and maturity of 
one artist, or the development that will 
come to another with experience of life 
and love. Our infant phenomenon holds 
all this experience already in solution, al- 
beit unconsciously ; like the baby in the 
Bab Ballads, he was born elderly. What 
a tragic fate! He alone of all humanity 
can not improve. In vain he strives and 
practices, he might as well—like the 
other minstrel boy—tear his chords asun- 
der. Even experience of life, even im- 
proper passions, can touch his strings to 
no finer music. Poor outcast from all the 
excuses of genius. 

Meantime the mystery of genius re- 
mains where it was. To me genius seems 
one of those jumps which nature is al- 
ways making in her evolutionary efforts. 
Never was there a falser adage than that 
Natura non facit saltum. It may be 
classed with Carlyle’s for -unveracity 
most absolute. The savage can not count 
half a dozen, but civilized men can multi- 
ply and divide in their heads, and occa- 
sionally the infant phenomenon of mathe- 
matics arises in the shape of a “calcu- 
lating boy,” whose feats in rapid figur- 


ing are as marvelous as any in rapid fin- 
gering. Such a consciousness, which na- 
ture arrives at by leaps and bounds, 
seems to me an early example, a fore- 
shadowing of what the old dame pres- 
ently means to do for all of us. The ab- 
normal faculty is what Darwin has 














taught us to call an “accidental varia- 
tion” (without any teaching as to the 
cause of the accident). But if only the 
variation could be preserved and trans- 
mitted, a race of lightning calculators 
would be added to the planet. Similarly, 
the appearance of a baby Paganini is na- 
ture’s promise that we shall all one day 
play the violin in three lessons, though it 
may need the new science of Eugenics to 
take advantage of the accident and force 
the stately pace of Evolution. 
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Nietzsche has made us familiar with 
the Uebermensch, the Beyond-Man. 
What is the Beyond-Man but the gen- 
ius? And what is the infant phenomenon 
but the Beyond-Boy? 

In these phenomena nature is leaping 
to her next goal, as she was leaping to- 
ward man when an ape of intellect ap- 
peared to disconcert his fellows. Pres- 
ently—in an won or two—we shall all be 
leveled up and the infant that is not a 
genius will be a phenomenon. 


LOVE THAT FALTERED 


Florence Earle Coates 


OVE that faltered for an hour 
Had not felt the awful power 
Of the god whom gods adore: 
Of the god before whose portal 
Kneel the deathless and the mortal,— 
Suppliant for ever more! 


Love that faltered had not heard 
Love’s divine, compelling word, 
Or it instant had obeyed: 

Giving with the glad devotion 

Of the river for, the ocean,— 
Doubting not, and unafraid! 


For with Love alone is joy 
Free from shadow of alloy; 
And before his sacred shrine, 

Sorrow, in her deepest sadness, 

Guards a hope more blest than gladness, 
And through worship grows divine! 
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THE MAN ON THE BOX 





By Harold MacGrath 


AUTHOR OF “THE PUPPET CROWN,” “THE GREY CLOAK,” ETC, 


XXII 


ICK-tock, tick-tock went the voice of 
the little friend of eternity on the 
mantel-piece; the waxen sheets (to 
which so much care and labor had been 
given) writhed and unfolded, curled and 
crackled, and blackened on the logs; the 
cold wind and rain blew in through the 
opened window; the lamp flared and 
flickered inside its green shade; a legion 
of heroes peered out from the book-cases, 
no doubt much astonished at the sight of 
this ordinary hero of mine and his mean, 
ordinary clothes. I have in my mind’s 
eye the picture of good D’Artagnan’s 
frank contempt, Athos’s magnificent dis- 
dain, the righteous (I had almost said 
honest!) horror of the ultra-fashionable 
Aramis, and the supercilious indignation 
of the bourgeois Porthos. What! this a 
hero? Where, then, was his rapier, his 
glittering baldric, his laces, his dancing 
plumes, his fine air? 

Several times in the course of this nar- 
rative I have expressed my regret in not 
being an active witness of this or that 
scene, a regret which, as I am drawing 
most of these pictures from hearsay, is 
perfectly natural. What must have been 
the various expressions on each face! 
Warburton, who, though there was tumult 
in his breast, coolly waited for Karloff to 
make the next move; Annesley, who saw 
his terrible secret in the possession of a 
man whom he supposed to be a stableman ; 
Karloff, who saw his house of cards vanish 
in the dartling tongues of flame, and rec- 
ognized the futility of his villainy; the 
girl, . . . Ah, who shall describe 





the dozen shadowy emotions which crossed 
and recrossed her face? 

From Warburton’s dramatic entrance 
upon the scene to Karloff’s first movement, 
scarce a minute had passed, though to 
the girl and her father an _ eternity 
seemed to come and go. Karloff was a 
brave man. Upon the instant of his 
recovery, he sprang toward Warburton, 
silently and with predetermination: he 
must regain some fragment of those 
plans. He would not, could not, suffer 
total defeat before this girl’s eyes; his 
blood rebelled against the thought. He 
expected the groom to strike him, but 
James simply caught him by the arms 
and thrust him back. 

“No, Count; no, no; they shall burn to 
the veriest crisp!” 

“Stand aside, lackey!” cried Karloff, 
a sob of rage strangling him. Again he 
rushed upon Warburton, his clenched 
hand uplifted. Warburton did not even 
raise his hands this time. So they stood, 
their faces within a hand’s span of each 
other, the one smiling coldly, the other in 
the attitude of striking a blow. Karloff’s 
hand fell unexpectedly, but not on the 
man in front of him. “Good God, no! a 
gentleman does not strike a lackey! 
Stand aside, stand aside!”’ 

“They shall burn, Count,” quietly; 
“they shall burn, because I am physically 
the stronger.” Warburton turned quick- 
ly and with the toe of his boot shifted the 
glowing packet. “TI never realized till to- 
night that I loved my country half so 
well. Lackey? Yes, for the present.” 














He had not yet looked at the girl. 
“Ah!” Karloff cried, intelligence light- 
ing his face. “You are no lackey!” sub- 
duing his voice. 

James smiled. “You are quite remark- 
able.” 

“Who are you? I demand to know!” 

“First and foremost, I am a citizen of 
the United States; I have been a soldier 
besides. It was my common right to de- 
stroy these plans, which indirectly men- 
aced my country’s safety. These,” point- 
ing to the bank-notes, “are yours, I be- 
lieve. Nothing further requires your 
presence here.” 

“Yes, yes; I remember now! Fool that 
I have been!” Karloff struck his fore- 
head in helpless rage. “I never observed 
you closely till now. I recall. The secret 
service: Europe, New York, Washing- 
ton; you have known it all along. Spy!” 

“That is an epithet which easily re- 
bounds. Spy? Why, yes; I do for my 
country what you do for yours.” 

“The name, the name! I can not recol- 
lect the name! The beard is gone, but 
that does not matter,” excitedly. 

Warburton breathed easier. While he 
did not want the girl to know who he was 
just then, he was glad that Karloff’s mem- 
ory had taken his thought away from the 
grate and its valuable but rapidly disap- 
pearing fuel. 

“Father? Father, what is it?” cried 
the girl, her voice keyed to agony. 
“Father?” 

The two men turned about. Annesley 
had fainted in his chair. Both Warbur- 
ton and Karloff mechanically started for- 
ward to offer aid, but she repelled their 
approach. 

“Do not come near me; you have done 
enough. Father, dear!” She slapped 
the colonel’s wrists and unloosed his collar. 

The antagonists, forgetting their own 
battle, stood silently watching hers. War- 
burton’s mind was first to clear, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation he darted from 
the room and immediately returned with 
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a glass of water. He held it out to the 
girl. Their glances clashed; a thousand 
mute, angry questions in her eyes, a thou- 
sand mute, humble answers in his. She 
accepted the glass, and her hand trembled 
as she dipped her fingers into the cool 
depths and flecked the drops into the un- 
conscious man’s face. 

Meanwhile Karloff stood with folded 
arms, staring melancholically into the 
grate, where his dreams had disappeared 
in smoke. 

By and by the colonel sighed and 
opened his eyes. For a time he did not 
know where he was, and his gaze wandered 
mistily from face to face. Then recollec- 
tion came back to him, recollection bris- 
tling with thorns. He struggled to his 
feet and faced Warburton. The girl put 
her arms around him to steady ‘him, but 
he gently disengaged himself. 

“Are you from the secret service, sir? 
If so, I am ready to accompany you wher- 
ever you say. I, who have left my blood 
on many a battle-ground, was about to 
commit a treasonable act. Allow me first 
to straighten up my affairs, then you may 
do with me as you please. I am guilty 
of a crime; I have the courage to pay the 
penalty.” His calm was extraordinary, 
and even Karloff looked at him with a 
sparkle of admiration. 

As a plumb plunges into the sea, so 
the girl’s look plunged into Warburton’s 
soul; and had he been an officer of the 
law, he knew that he would have utterly 
disregarded his duty. 

“T am not a secret service man, sir,” he 
replied, unevenly. “If I were,” pointing 
to the grate, “your plans would not have 
fed the fire.” 

“Who are you, then, and what do you 
in my house in this guise?” proudly. 

“T am your head stableman oe 
for the present. It was all by chance. I 
came into this room yesterday to get a 
book on veterinary surgery. I accidental- 
ly saw a plan. I have been a soldier. I 
knew that such a thing had no rightful 
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place in this house. . I was com- 
ing across the lawn, when I looked into 
the window. It is not for me 
to judge you, sir. My duty lay in de- 
stroying those plans before they harmed 
any one.” 

“No, it is not for you to judge me,” 
said the colonel. “I have gambled away 
my daughter’s fortune. To keep her in 
ignorance of the fact and to return to 
her the amount I had wrongfully used, I 
consented to sell to Russia the coast forti- 
fication plans of my country, such as I 
could draw from memory. No, it is not 
for you to judge me; only God has the 
right to do that.” 

“T am only a groom,” said Warburton, 
simply. ‘What I have heard I shall for- 
get.” 

Ah, had he but looked at the girl’s face 
then! 

A change came over Karloff’s coun- 
tenance; his shoulders drooped; the mel- 
ancholy fire died out of his face and eyes. 
With an air of resignation and a clear 
sense of the proportion of things, he 
reached out and took up the note upon 
which Annesley had scrawled his signa- 
ture. 

Warburton, always alert, seized the 
count’s wrist. He saw the name of a 
bank and the sum of five figures. 

“What is this?” he demanded. 

It is mine,” replied the count, haught- 
ily. 

Warburton released him. 

“He speaks truly,” said the colonel. 
“Tt is his.” 

“The hour of madness is past,” the 
Russian began, slowly and musically. The 
tone was musing. He seemed oblivious of 
his surroundings or that three pairs of 
curious eyes were leveled in his direction. 
He studied the note, creased it, drew it 
through his fingers, smoothed it and ca- 
ressed it. “And I should have done ex- 
actly as I threatened. There is, then, a 
providence which watches jealously over 
the innocent? And I was a skeptic! 


. . Two hundred thousand dollars,” 
picking up the packet of bank-notes and 
balancing it on his hand. “Well, it is a 
sum large enough to tempt any man. 
How the plans and schemes of men crum- 
ble to the touch! Ambition is but the 
pursuit of mirages. : Mademoi- 
selle, you will never know what the ig- 
nominy of this moment has cost me . 
nor how well I love you. I come of a 
race of men who pursue their heart’s de- 
sire through fire and water. Obstacles 
are nothing; the end is everything. In 
Europe I should have won, in honor or 
in dishonor. But this American people, 
I do not quite understand them; and that 
is why I have played the villain to no 
purpose.” 

He paused, and a sad, bitter smile 
played over his face. 

“Mademoiselle,” he continued, “hence- 
forth, wherever I may ‘go, your face and 
the sound of your voice shall abide with 
me. I do not ask you to forget, but I 
ask you to forgive.” Again he paused. 

She uttered no sound. 

“Well, one does not forget or forgive 
these things in so short a time. And, 
after all, it was your own father’s folly. 
Fate threw him across my path at a crit- 
ical moment but I had reck- 
oned without you. Your father is a 
brave man, for he had the courage to 
offer himself to the law; I have the cour- 
age to give you up. I, too, am a soldier; 
I recognize the value of retreat.” To 
Warburton he said: “A groom, a hostler, 
to upset such plans as these! I do not 
know who you are, sir, nor how to account 
for your timely and peculiar appearance. 
But I fully recognize the falseness of 
your presence here. Eh, well, this is 
what comes of race prejudice, the sense- 
less battle which has always been and al- 
ways will be waged between the noble and 
the peasant. Had I observed you at the 
proper time, our positions might relative- 
ly have been changed. Useless retrospec- 
tion!” To Annesley: “Sir, we are 














equally culpable. Here is this note of 
yours. I might, as a small contribution 
toward righting the comparative wrong 
which I have done you, I might cast it 
into the fire. But between gentlemen, sit- 
uated as we are, the act would be as use- 
less as it would be impossible. I might 
destroy the note, but you would refuse to 
accept such generosity at my hands. 
Which is well.” 

“‘What you say is perfectly true.” The 
colonel drew his daughter closer to him. 

“So,” went on the count, putting the 
note in his pocket, “to-morrow I shall 
have my ducats.” 

“My bank will discount the note,” said 
the colonel, with a proud look; “my in- 
debtedness shall be paid in full.” 

“As I have not the slightest doubt. 
Mademoiselle, fortune ignores you but 
temporarily ; misfortune has brushed only 
the hem of your garment, as it were. Do 
not let the fear of poverty alarm you,” 
lightly. ‘I prophesy a great public fu- 
ture for you. And when you play that 
Largo of Handel’s, to a breathless audi- 
ence, who knows that I may not be hidden 
behind the curtain of some stall, drinking 
in the heavenly sound made by that lov- 
ing bow? Romance enters into 
every human being’s life; like love and 
hate, it is primitive. But to every book 
fate writes finis.” 

He thrust the bank-notes carelessly into 
his coat pocket, and walked slowly toward 
the hallway. At the threshold he stopped 
and looked back. The girl could not re- 
sist the magnetism of his dark eyes. She 
was momentarily fascinated, and her heart 
beat painfully. 

“Tf only I might go with the memory 
of your forgiveness,” he said. 

“T forgive you.” 

“Thank you.” Then Karloff resolute- 
ly proceeded; the portiére fell behind 
him. Shortly after she heard the sound 
of closing doors, the rattle of a carriage, 
and then all became still. Thus the hand- 
some barbarian passed from the scene. 
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The colonel resumed his chair, his arm 
propped on a knee and his head bowed in 
his hand. Quickly the girl fell to her 
knees, hid her face on his breast, and, re- 
gardless of the groom’s presence, silently 
wept. 

“My poor child!” faltered the colonel. 
“God could not have intended to give you 
so wretched a father. Poverty and dis- 
honor, poverty and dishonor; I who love 
you so well have brought you these!” 

Warburton, biting his trembling lips, 
tiptoed cautiously to the window, opened 
it and stepped outside. He raised his fe- 
vered face gratefully to the icy rain. A 
great and noble plan had come to him. 

As Mrs. Chadwick said, love is magnifi- 
cent only when it gives all without ques- 
tion. 


XXIV 


Karloff remained in seclusion till the 
following Tuesday ; after that day he was 
seen no more in Washington. From time 
to time some news of him filters through 
the diplomatic circles of half a dozen cap- 
itals to Washington. The latest I heard 
of him, he was at Port Arthur. It was 
evident that Russia valued his personal 
address too highly to exile him because of 
his failure in Washington. Had he 
threatened or gone about noisily, we 
should all have forgotten him completely. 
As it is, the memory of him to-day is as 
vivid as his actual presence. Thus, I give 
him what dramatists call an agreeable 
exit. 

I was in the Baltimore and Potomac 
station the morning after that unforget- 
able night at Senator Blank’s house. I 
had gone there to see about the departure 
of night trains, preparatory to making a 
flying trip to New York, and was leaving 
the station when a gloved hand touched 
me on the arm. The hand belonged to 
Mrs. Chadwick. She was dressed in the 
conventional traveling gray, and but for 
the dark lines under her eyes she would 
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have made a picture for any man to ad- 
mire. She looked tired, very tired, as 
women look who have not slept well. 

“Good morning, Mr. Orator,” she said, 
saluting me with a smile. 

“You are going away?” I asked, shak- 
ing her hand cordially. 

“Way, way, away! I am leaving for 
Nice, where I expect to spend the winter. 
I had intended to remain in Washington 
till the holidays; but I plead guilty to a 
roving disposition, and I frequently 
change my mind.” 

“‘Woman’s most charming preroga- 
tive,” said I, gallantly. 

What a mask the human countenance 
is! How little I dreamed that I was jest- 
ing with a woman whose heart was break- 
ing, and numbed with a terrible pain! 

Her maid came up to announce that 
everything was ready for her reception in 
the stateroom, and that the train was 
about to draw out of the station. Mrs. 
Chadwick and I bade each other good-by. 
Two years passed before I saw her again. 

At eleven o’clock I returned to my 
rooms to pack a case and have the thing 
off my mind. Tramping restlessly up 
and down before my bachelor apartment 
house I discerned M’sieu Zhames. His 
face was pale and troubled, but the angle 
of his jaw told me that he had determined 
upon something or other. 

“Ha!” I said, railingly. He wore a 
decently respectable suit of ready-made 
clothes. “Lost your job and want me to 
give you a recommendation?” 

“T want a few words with you, Chuck, 
and no fooling. Don’t say that you can’t 
spare the time. You’ve simply got to.” 

“With whom am I to talk, James the 
groom, or Warburton the gentleman?” 

“You are to talk with the man whose 
sister you are to marry.” 

I became curious, naturally. “No po- 
lice affair?” 

“No, it’s not the police. I can very 
well go to a lawyer, but I desire absolute 
secrecy. Let us go up to your rooms.” 


I led the way. I was beginning to de- 
sire to know what all this meant. 

“Has anybody recognized you?” I 
asked, unlocking the door to my apart- 
ment. 

“No; and I shouldn’t care a hang if 
they had.” 

6 Oho 199 

Warburton flung himself into a chair 
and lighted a cigar. He puffed it rap- 
idly, while I got together my shaving and 
toilet sets. 

“Start her up,” said I. 

“Chuck, when my father died he left 
nearly a quarter of a million in five per 
cents; that is to say, Jack, Nancy and I 
were given a yearly income of about for- 
ty-five hundred. Nancy’s portion and 
mine are still in bonds which do not ma- 
ture till 1900. Jack has made several bad 
investments, and about half of his is 
gone; but his wife has plenty, so his losses 
do not trouble him. Now, I have been 
rather frugal during the past seven years. 
I have lived entirely upon my Army pay. 
I must have something like twenty-five 
thousand lying in the bank in New York. 
On Monday, between three and four 
o’clock, Colonel Annesley will become 
practically a beggar, a pauper.” 

“What?” My shaving-mug slipped 
from my hand and crashed to the floor, 
where it lay in a hundred pieces. 

“Yes. He and his daughter will not 
have a roof of their own: all gone, every 
stick and stone. Don’t ask me any ques- 
tions; only do as I ask of you.” He took 
out his check-book and filled out two 
blanks. These he handed to me. “The 
large one I want you to place in the Gold 
bank, to the credit of Colonel Annesley.” 

I looked at the check. ‘Twenty thou- 
sand dollars?” I gasped. 

“The Gold bank has this day discount- 
ed the colonel’s note. It falls due on Mon- 
day. In order to meet it, he will have to 
sell what is left of the Virginian estate 
and his fine horses. The interest will be 
inconsiderable.” 














“What . . .” I began, but he in- 
terrupted me. 

“T shall not answer a single question. 
The check for three thousand is for the 
purchase or the horses, which will be put 
on sale Saturday morning. They are 
easily worth this amount. Through what- 
ever agency you please, buy these horses 
for me, but not in my name. As for the 
note, cash my check first and present the 
currency for the note. No one will know 
anything about it then. You can not 
trace money.” 

“Good Lord, Bob, you are crazy! You 
are giving away a fortune,” I remon- 
strated. 

“Tt is my own, and my capital remains 
untouched.” 

“Have you told her that you love her? 
Does she know who you are?” I was very 
much excited. 

“No,” sadly, “I haven’t told her that 
I love her. She does not know who I am. 
What is more, I never want her to know. 
I have thrown my arms roughly around 
her, thinking her to be Nancy, and have 
kissed her. Some reparation is due her. 
On Monday I shall pack up quietly and 
return to the West.” 

“Annesley beggared? What in heav- 
en’s name does this all mean?” I was 
confounded. 

“Some day, Chuck, when you have en- 
tered the family properly as my sister’s 
husband, perhaps I may confide to you. 
At present the secret isn’t mine. Let it 
suffice that through peculiar circum- 
stances, the father of the girl I love is 
ruined. I am not doing this for any 
theatrical play, gratitude and all that 
rot,” with half a smile. “I admire and 
respect Colonel Annesley; I love his 
daughter, hopelessly enough. I have 
never been of much use to any one. Other 
persons’ troubles never worried me to any 
extent; I was happy-go-lucky, careless 
and thoughtless. True, I never passed a 
beggar without dropping a coin into his 
cup. But often this act was the result 
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of a good dinner and a special vintage. 
The twenty thousand will keep the 
colonel’s home, the house his child was 
born in, her mother before her. I am 
doing this crazy thing, as you call it, 
because it is going to make me rather 
happy. I shall disappear Monday. They 
may or they may not suspect who has 
come to their aid. They may even trace 
the thing to you; but you will be honor- 
bound to reveal nothing. When you have 
taken up the note, mail it to Annesley. 
You will find Count Karloff’s name on it.” 

“Karloff?” I was in utter darkness. 

“Yes. Annesley borrowed twenty thou- 
sand of him on a three months’ note. Both 
men are well known at the Gold bank, 
Karloff having a temporary large deposit 
there, and Annesley always having done 
his banking at the same place. Karloff, 
for reasons which I can not tell you, did 
not turn in the note till this morning. 
You will take it up this afternoon.” 

“Annesley, whom I believed to be a 
millionaire, penniless; Karloff one of his 
creditors? Bob, I do not think that you 
are treating me fairly. I can’t go into 
this thing blindly.” 

“Tf you will not do it under these con- 
ditions, I shall have to find some one who 
will,” resolutely. 

I looked at the checks and then at him. 

Twenty-three thousand dollars! 
It was more than I ever before held in 
my hand at one time. And he was giving 
it away as carelessly as I should have 
given away a dime. Then the bigness of 
the act, the absolute disinterestedness of 
it, came to me suddenly. 

“Bob, you are the finest lover in all the 
world! And if Miss Annesley ever knows 
who you are, she isn’t a woman if she does 
not fall immediately in love with you.” 
I slapped him on the shoulder. I was 
something of a lover myself, and I could 
understand. 

“She will never know. I don’t want 
her to know. That is why I am going 
away. I want to do a good deed, and be 
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left in the dark to enjoy it. That is all. 
After doing this, I could never look her 
in the eyes as Robert Warburton. I shall 
dine with the folks on Sunday. I shall 
confess all only to Nancy, who has always 
been the only confidante I have ever had 
among the women.” 

There was a pause. I could bring no 
words to my lips. Finally I stammered 
out: “Nancy knows. I told her every- 
thing last night. I broke my word with 
you, Bob, but I could not help it. She 
was crying again over what she thinks to 
be your heartlessness. I had to tell her.” 

‘What did she say?” rising abruptly. 

“She laughed, and I do not know when 
I have seen her look so happy. There'll 
be a double wedding yet, my boy.” I 
was full of enthusiasm. 

“TI wish I could believe you, Chuck; I 
wish I could. I’m rather glad you told 
Nan. I love her, and I don’t want her to 
worry about me.” He gripped my hand. 
“You will do just as I ask?” 

“To the very letter. Will you have a 
little Scotch to perk you up a bit? You 
look rather seedy.” 

“No,” smiling dryly. “If she smelt 
liquor on my breath I should lose my po- 
sition. Good by, then, till Sunday.” 

I did not go to New York that night. 
I forgot all about going. Instead, I went 
to Nancy, to whom I still go whenever I 
am in trouble or in doubt. 


XXV 


Friday morning. 

Miss Annesley possessed more than the 
ordinary amount of force and power of 
will. Though the knowledge of it was 
not patent to her, she was a philosopher. 
She always submitted gracefully to the 
inevitable. She was religious, too, feel- 
ing assured that God would provide. She 
did not go about the house, moaning and 
weeping; she simply studied all sides of 
the calamity, and looked around to see 


what could be saved. ‘There were mo- 
ments when she was even cheerful. There 
were no new lines in her face; her eyes 
were bright and eager. All persons of 
genuine talent look the world confidently 
in the face; they know exactly what they 
can accomplish. As Karloff had advised 
her, she did not trouble herself about the 
future. Her violin would support her 
and her father, perhaps in comfortable 
circumstances. The knowledge of this 
gave her a silent happiness, that kind 
which leaves upon the face a serene and 
beautiful calm. 

At this moment she stood on the ver- 
anda, her hand shading her eyes. She 
was studying the sky. The afternoon 
would be clear; the last ride should be a 
memorable one. The last ride! Tears 
blurred her eyes and there was a smother- 
ing sensation in her throat. The last 
ride! After to-day Jane would have a 
new, strange mistress. If only she might 
go to this possible mistress and tell her 
how much she loved the animal, to obtain 
from her the promise that she would be 
kind to it always. How mysteriously the 
human heart spreads its tendrils around 
the objects of its love! What is there in 
the loving of a dog or a horse that, losing 
one or the other, an emptiness is created? 
Perhaps it is because the heart goes out 
wholly and without distrust to the faith- 
ful, to the undeceiving, to the dumb but 
loving beast, which, for all its strength, 
is so helpless. 

She dropped her hand and spoke to 
James, who was waiting near by for her 
orders. 

“James, you will have Pierre fill a sad- 
dle-hamper; two plates, two knives and 
forks, and so forth. We shall ride in 
the north country this afternoon. It will 
be your last ride. To-morrow the horses 
will be sold.” How bravely she said it! 

“Yes, Miss Annesley.” Whom were 
they going to meet in the north country? 
“At what hour shall I bring the horses 


around?” 
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“At three o’clock, promptly, James.” 

She entered the house and directed her 
steps to the study. She found her father 
arranging the morning’s mail. She drew 
up a chair beside him, and ran through 
her own letters. An invitation to lunch 
with Mrs. the Secretary of State; she 
tossed it into the waste-basket. A din- 
ner-dance at the Country Club, a ball at 
the Brazilian Legation, a tea at the Ger- 
man Embassy, a box party at some com- 
ing play, an informal dinner at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion ; one by one they fluttered 
into the basket. A bill for winter furs, a 
bill from the dressmaker, one from the 
milliner, one from the glover, and one 
from the florist ; these she laid aside, reck- 
oning their sum-total, and frowning. 
How could she have been so extravagant? 
She chanced to look at her father. He 
was staring rather stupidly at a slip of 
paper which he held in his trembling fin- 
gers. 

“What is it?” she asked, vaguely 
troubled. 

“T do not understand,” he said, extend- 
ing the paper for her inspection. 

Neither did she at first. 

“Karloff has not done this,’ went on 
her father, “for it shows that he has had 
it discounted at the bank. It is canceled; 
it is paid. - I did not have twenty thou- 
sand in the bank; I did not have even a 
quarter of that amount to my credit. 
There has been some mistake. Our real- 
estate agent expects to realize on the home 
not earlier than Monday morning. In 
case it was not sold then, he was to take 
up the note personally. This is not his 
work, or I should have been notified.” 
Then, with a burst of grief: “Betty, my 
poor Betty! How can you forgive me? 
How can I forgive myself?” 

“Father, I am brave. Let us forget. 
It will be better so.” 

She kissed his hand and drew it loving- 
ly across her cheek. Then she rose and 
moved toward the light. She studied the 
note carefully. There was nothing on 
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it save Karloff’s writing and her father’s 
and the red imprint of the bank’s cancel- 
ation. Out of the window and beyond 
she saw James leading the horses to the 
watering trough. Her face suddenly 
grew crimson with shame, and as suddenly 
as it came the color faded. She folded 
the note and absently tucked it into the 
bosom of her dress. Then, as if struck 
by some strange thought, her figure grew 
tense and rigid against the blue back- 
ground of the sky. The glow which stole 
over her features this time had no shame 
in it, and her eyes shone like the waters 
of sunlit seas. It must never be; no, it 
must never be. 

“We shall make inquiries at the bank,” 
she said. “And do not be downcast, 
father; the worst is over. What mistakes 
you have made are forgotten. The fu- 
ture looks bright to me.” 

“Through innocent young eyes the fu- 
ture is ever bright; but as we age we find 
most of the sunshine on either side, and 
we stand in the shadow between. Brave 
heart, I glory in your courage. God will 
provide for you; He will not let my 
shadow fall upon you. Yours shall be 
the joy of living, mine shall be the pain. 
God bless you! I wonder how I shall ever 
meet your mother’s accusing eyes?” 

“Father, you must not dwell upon this 
any longer; for my sake you must not. 
When everything is paid there will be a 
little left, enough till I and my violin find 
something to do. After all, the world’s 
applause must be a fine thing. I can even 
now see the criticisms in the great news- 
papers. ‘A former young society woman, 
well known in the fashionable circles of 
Washington, made her début as a concert 
player last night. She is a stunning 
young person.’ ‘A young queen of the 
diplomatic circles, here and abroad, ap- 
peared in public as a violinist last night. 
She is a member of the most exclusive sets, 
and society was out to do her homage.’ 
‘One of Washington’s brilliant young 
horsewomen,’ and so forth. Away down 
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at the bottom of the column, somewhere, 
they will add that I play the violin rather 
well for an amateur.” In all her trial, 
this was the one bitter expression, and 
she was sorry for it the moment it escaped 
her. 
Happily her father was not listening. 
He was wholly absorbed in the mystery 
of the canceled note. 


She had mounted Jane and was gath- 
ering up the reins, while James strapped 
on the saddle-hamper. This done, he 
climbed into the saddle and signified by 
touching his cap that all was ready. So 
they rode forth in the sweet freshness of 
that November afternoon. A steady wind 
was blowing, the compact white clouds 
sailed swiftly across the brilliant heavens, 
the leaves whispered and fluttered, hither 
and thither, wherever the wind listed; it 
was the day of days. It was the last ride, 
and fate owed them the compensation of 
a beautiful afternoon. 

The last ride! Warburton’s mouth 
drooped. Never again to ride with her! 
How the thought tightened his heart! 
What a tug it was going to be to give 
her up! But so it must be. He could 
never face her gratitude. He must dis- 
appear, like the good fairies in the story- 
books. If he left now, and she found out 
what he had done, she would always think 
kindly of him, even tenderly. At twilight, 
when she took out her violin and played 
soft measures, perhaps a thought or two 
would be given to him. After what had 
happened, this contemptible masquerad- 
ing and the crisis through which her 
father had just passed, it would be im- 
possible for her to love him. She would 
always regard him with suspicion, as a 
witness of her innocent shame. 

He recalled the two wooden plates in 
the hamper. Whom was she going to 
meet? Ah, well, what mattered it? After 
to-day the abyss of eternity would yawn 
between them. How he loved her! How 


he adored the exquisite profile, the warm- 
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tinted skin, the shining hair! . . . And 
he had lost her! Ah, that last ride! 

The girl was holding her head high 
because her heart was full. No more to 
ride on a bright morning, with the wind 
rushing past her, bringing the odor of 
the grasses, of the flowers, of the earth 
to tingle her nostrils; no more to follow 
the hounds on a winter’s day, with the 
pack baying beyond the hedges, the gay, 
red-coated riders sweeping down the field ; 
no. more to wander through the halls of 
her mother’s birthplace and her own. 
Like a breath on a mirror, all was gone. 
Why? What had she done to be flung 
down thus ruthlessly? She, who had been 
brought up in idleness and luxury, must 
turn her hands to a living! Without be- 
ing worldly, she knew the world. Once 
she appeared upon the stage, she would 
lose caste among her kind. True, they 
would tolerate her, but no longer would 
her voice be heard or her word have 
weight. 

Soon she would be tossed about on the 
whirlpool and swallowed up. ‘Then would 
come the haggling with managers, long 
and tiresome journeys, gloomy hotels and 
indifferent fare, curious people who de- 
sired to see the one-time fashionable belle; 
her portraits would be lithographed and 
hung in shop-windows, in questionable re- 
sorts, and the privacy so loved by gentle- 
women gone; and perhaps there would be 
insults. And she was only on the thresh- 
old of the twenties, the radiant, blooming 
twenties ! 

During the long ride (for they covered 
something like seven miles) not a word 
was spoken. The girl was abiding her 
time ; the man had nothing to voice. They 
were going through the woods, when they 
came upon a clearing through which a 
narrow brook loitered or sallied down the 
incline. She reined in and raised her crop. 
He was puzzled. So far as he could see, 
he and the girl were alone. The person, 
for whom, he reasoned, he had brought 
the second plate, was nowhere in sight. 




















A flat boulder lay at the side of the 
stream, and she nodded toward it. War- 
burton emptied the hamper and spread 
the cloth upon the stone. Then he laid 
out the salad, the sandwiches, the olives, 
the almonds, and two silver telescope- 
cups. All this time not a single word 
from either; Warburton, busied with his 
task, did not lift his eyes to her. 

The girl had laid her cheek against 
Jane’s nose, and two lonely tears trailed 
slowly down her velvety cheeks. Present- 
ly he was compelled to look at her and 
speak. 

“Everything is ready, Miss.” He 
spoke huskily. The sight of her tears 
gave him an indescribable agony. 

She dropped the bridle-reins, brushed 
her eyes, and the sunshine of a smile 
broke through the troubled clouds. 

“Mr. Warburton,” she said gently, 
“Jet us not play any more. I am too sad. 
Let us hang up the masks, for the comedy 
is done.” 


XXVI 


How silent the forest was! The brook 
no longer murmured, the rustle of the 
leaves was without sound. A spar of sun- 
shine, filtering through the ragged limbs 
of the trees, fell aslant her, and she stood 
in an aureola. As for my hero, a species 
of paralysis had stricken him motionless 
and dumb. It was all so unexpected, all 
so sudden, that he had the sensation of 
being whirled away from reality and bun- 
dled unceremoniously into the unreal. 

. . She knew, and had known! A 
leaf brushed his face, but he was senseless 
to the touch of it. All he had the power 
to do was to stare at her. . She 
knew, and had known! 

Dick stepped into the brook and began 
to paw the water, and the intermission of 
speech and action came to an end. 

“You . . . and you knew?” What 


a strange sound his voice had in his own 
ears ! 
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“Yes. From the very beginning I 
knew you to be a gentleman in mas- 
querade; that is to say, when I saw you 
in the police-court. The absence of the 
beard confused me at first, but presently 
I recognized the gentleman whom I had 
noticed on board the ship.” 

So she had noticed him? 

“That night you believed me to be 
your sister Nancy. But I did not know 
this till lately. And the night I visited 
her she exhibited some photographs. 
Among these was a portrait of you with- 
out a beard.” 

Warburton started. And the thought 
that this might be the case had. never 
trickled through his thick skull! How 
she must have laughed at him secretly! 

She continued: “Even then I was not 
sure. But when Colonel Raleigh declared 
that you resembled a former lieutenant 
of his, then I knew.” She ceased. She 
turned to her horse as if to gather the 
courage to go on; but Jane had her nose 
hidden in the stream, and was oblivious 
of her mistress’s need. 

He waited dully for her to resume, for 
he supposed that she had not yet done. 

*“T have humiliated you in a hundred 
ways, and for this I want you to forgive 
me. I sent the butler away for the very 
purpose of making you serve in his stead. 
But you were so good about it all, with 
never a murmur of rebellion, that I grew 
ashamed of my part in the comedy. But 
now... ” Her eyes closed and her 
body swayed; but she clenched her hands, 
and the faintness passed away. “But for 
you my poor father would have been dis- 
honored, and I should have been forced 
into the arms of a man whom I despise. 
Whenever I have humiliated you, you 
have returned the gift of a kind deed. 
You will forgive me?” 

“Forgive you? There is nothing for 
me to forgive on my side, much on yours. 
It is you who should forgive me. What 
you have done I have deserved.” His 
tongue was thick and dry. How much did 
she know? 
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“No, not wholly deserved it.” She 
fumbled with the buttons of her waist; 
her eyes were so full that she could not 
see. She produced an oblong slip of pa- 

er. 
y When he saw it, a breath as of ice en- 
veloped him. The thing she held out 


toward him was the canceled note. For a- 


while he did me the honor to believe that 
I had betrayed him. 

“T understand the kind and generous 
impulse which prompted this deed. Oh, 
I admire it, and I say to you, God bless 
you! But don’t you see how impossible 
it is? It can not be; no, no! My father 
and I are proud. What we owe we shall 
pay. Poverty, to be accepted without 
plaint, must be without debts of grati- 
tude. But it was noble and great of you; 
and I knew that you intended to run 
away without ever letting any one know.” 

“Who told you?” 

“No one. I guessed it.” 

And he might have denied all know- 
ledge of it! 

“Won't you . . . won’t you let it be 
as it is? I have never done anything 
worth while before, and this has made me 
happy. Won’t you let me do this? Only 
you need know. I am going away on 
Monday, and it will be years before I see 
Washington again. No one need ever 
know.” 

“Tt is impossible!” 

“Why?” 

She looked away. In her mind’s eye 
she could see this man leading a troop 
through a snow-storm. How the wind 
roared! How the snow whirled and ed- 
died about them, or suddenly blotted them 
from the sight! But, on and on, reso- 
lutely, courageously, hopefully, he led 
them on to safety. ... He was speak- 
ing, and the picture dissolved. 

“Won't you let it remain just as it is?” 
he pleaded. 

Her head moved negatively, and once 
more she extended the note. He took it 


and slowly tore it into shreds. With it he 
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was tearing up the dream and tossing it 
down the winds. 

“The money will be placed to your 
credit at the bank on Monday. We can 
not accept such a gift from any one. You 
would not, I know. But always shall I 
treasure the impulse. It will give me 
courage in the future ... when I am 
fighting alone.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T? I am going to appear before the 
public,” with assumed lightness; “I and 
my violin.” 

He struck his hands together. 
stage?” horrified. 

“T must live,” calmly. 

“But a servant to public caprice? It 
ought not to be! I realize that I can not 
force you to accept my gift, but this I 
shall do: I shall buy in the horses and 
give them back to you.” 

“You musn’t. I shall have no place to 
put them. Oh!” with a gesture full of 
despair and unshed tears, “why have you 
done all this? Why this mean masque- 
rade, this submitting to the humiliations 
I have contrived for you, this act of gen- 
erosity? Why?” 

Perhaps she knew the answers to her 
own questions, but, womanlike, wanted to 
be told. 

And at that moment, though I am not 
sure, I believe Warburton’s guarding an- 
gel gave him some secret advice. 

“You ask me why I have played the 
fool in the motley?” finding the strength 
of his voice. “Why I have submitted in 
silence to your just humiliations? Why I 
have acted what you term generously? 
Do you mean to tell me that you have not 
guessed the riddle?” 

She turned her delicate head aside and 
switched the grasses with her riding-crop. 

“Well,” flinging aside his cap, which 
he had been holding in his hand, “TI will 
tell you. I wanted to be near you. I 
wanted to be, what you made me, your 
servant. It is the one great happiness 
that I have known. I have done all these 
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things because . . . because, God help 
me, I love you! Yes, I love you, with 
every beat of my heart!” lifting his head 
proudly. Upon his face love had put the 
hallowed seal. “Do not turn your head 
away, for my love is honest. I ask noth- 
ing, nothing; I expect nothing. I know 
that it is hopeless. What woman could 
love a man who has made himself ridicu- 
lous in her eyes, as I have made myself in 
yours?” bitterly. 

“No, not ridiculous; never that!” she 
interrupted, her face still averted. 

He strode toward her hastily, and for 
a moment her heart almost ceased to beat. 
But all he did was to kneel at her feet 
and kiss the hem of her riding-skirt. He 
rose hurriedly. 

“God bless you, and good-by!’” He 
knew that if he remained he would lose all 
control, crush her madly in his arms, and 
hurt her lips with his despairing kisses. 
He had not gone a dozen paces, when he 
heard her call pathetically. He stopped. 

“Mr. Warburton, surely you are not 
going to leave me here alone with the 
horses ?”” 

“Pardon me, I did not think! I am 
confused !” he blundered. 

“You are modest, too.” Why is it 
that, at the moment a man succumbs to 
his embarrassment, a woman rises above 
hers? ‘Come nearer,” a command which 
he obeyed with some hesitation. “You 
have been a groom, a butler, all for the 
purpose of telling me that you love me. 
Listen. Love is like a pillar based upon 
a dream: one by one we lay the stones of 
beauty, of courage, of faith, of honor, of 
steadfastness. We wake, and how the 
beautiful pillar tumbles about our ears! 
What right have you to build your pillar 
upon a dream of me? What do you know 
of the real woman, for I have all the 
faults and virtues of the sex; what do you 
know of me? How do you know that I 
am not selfish? that I am constant? that I 
am worthy a man’s loving?” 

“Love is not like Justice, with a pair 
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of scales to weigh this or that. I do not 
ask why I love you; the knowledge is all 
I need. And you are not selfish, incon- 
stant, and God knows that you are worth 
loving. As I said, I ask for nothing.” 

“On the other hand,” she continued, 
as if she had not heard his interpolation, 
*T know you thoroughly. I have had ev- 
idence of your courage, your steadfast- 
ness, your unselfishness. Do not misun- 
derstand me. I am proud that you love 
me. This love of yours, which asks for 
no reward, only the right to confess, 
ought to make any good woman happy, 
whether she loved or not. And you would 
have gone away without telling me, 
even !” 

“Yes.” He dug into the earth with 
his riding-boot. If only she knew how 
she was crucifying him! 

““Why were you going away without 
telling me?” 

He was dumb. 

Her arms and eyes, uplifted, appealed 
to heaven. “‘What shall I say? How shall 
I make him understand?” she murmured. 
“You love me, and you ask for nothing? 
Is it because in spirit my father has com- 
mitted a crime?” growing tall and dart- 
ing a proud glance at him. 

“Good heaven, do not believe that!” he 
cried. 

“What am I to believe?” tapping the 
ground with her boot so that the spur jin- 
gied. 

A pause. 

“Mr. Warburton, do you know what 
a woman loves ina man? I will tell you 
the secret. She loves courage, constancy, 
and honor, purpose that surmounts ob- 
stacles; she loves pursuit; she loves the 
hour of surrender. Every woman builds 
her a castle of romance and waits for 
Prince Charming to enter, and once he 
does, there must be a game of hide and 
seek. Perhaps I have built my castle of 
romance, too. I wait for Prince Charm- 
ing, and . . . a man comes, dressed as a 


groom. There has been a game of hide 
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and seek, but somehow he has tripped. 
Will you not ask me if I love you?” 

“No, no! I understand. I do not 
want your gratitude. You are meeting 
generosity with generosity. I do not want 
your gratitude,” brokenly. “I want your 
love, every thought of your mind, every 
beat of your heart. Can you give me 
these, honestly ?” 

She drew off a glove. Her hand be- 
came lost in her bosom. When she drew it 
forth she extended it, palm upward. 
Upon it lay a faded, withered rose. Once 
more she turned her face away. 

He was at her side, and the hand and 
rose were crushed between his two hands. 

“Can you give what I ask? Your 
love, your thoughts, your heart-beats?” 

It was her turn to remain dumb. 

“Can you?” He drew her toward him, 
perhaps roughly, being unconscious of 
his strength and the nervous energy 
which the sight of the rose had called into 
being. 

“Can we give those things which are 

. already ... given?” 

Only Warburton and the angels, or 
rather the angels and Warburton, to get 
at the chronological order of things, 
heard her, so low had grown her voice. 

You may tell any kind of secret to a 
horse; the animal will never betray you. 
Warburton would never tell me what fol- 
lowed; and I am too sensible to hang 
around the horses in hopes of catching 
them in the act of talking over the affair 
among themselves. But I can easily im- 
agine this bit of equine dialogue: 

Jane: Did you ever see such foolish- 
ness? 

Dick: Never! And with all this good 
grass about! 

Whatever did follow caused the girl to 
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murmur: “This is the lover I love; this 
is the lover I have been waiting for in m 
castle of romance. I am glad that I have 
lost all worldly things; I am glad, glad! 
When did you first learn that you loved 
me?” 

(Old, very old; thousands of years old, 
and will grow to be many thousand years 
older. But from woman’s lips it is the 
sweetest question man ever heard.) 

“At the Gare du Nord, in Paris; the 
first time I saw you.” 

“And you followed me across the 
océan?” wonderingly. 

“And when did you first learn that you 
loved me?” he asked. 

(Oh, the trite phrases of lovers’ litany.) 

“When I saw you in the police-court. 
Mercy! what a scandal! I am to marry 
my butler!” 

Jane: They are laughing! 

Dick: That is better than weeping. 
Besides, they will probably walk us home. 
(Wise animal!) 

He was not only wise but prophetic. 
The lovers did walk the horses home. 
Hand in hand they came back along the 
road, through the flame and flush of the 
ripening year. The god of light burned 
in the far west, blending the brown earth 
with his crimson radiance, while the pur- 
ple shadows of the approaching dusk 
grew larger and larger. The man turned. 

“What a beautiful world it is!” he 
said. 

“T begin to find it so,” replied the girl, 
looking not at the world but at him. 


THE END 


Postscript: 


I believe they sent William back for 
the saddle-hamper and my jehu’s cap. 
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ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS AND THE DRAMA 


WE. ventured the opinion not long ago 
that the career of a literary worker 
in this country is not a hazardous one, and 
this appears to be confirmed by the fact 
that Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney celebrated 
her eightieth birthday September 15, at her 
home in Milton, Mass., in the house which 
she has occupied for sixty years. Though 
showing some signs of infirmity, Mrs. Whit- 
ney is still at work, and her twenty-seventh 
book is to be published this month with the 
‘ title of ““Biddy’s Episodes.” Mrs. Whitney 
was born in Boston, her father, Enoch 
Train, a well-known merchant, having been 
the founder of the Liverpool packet line of 
steamers. Her first literary work was pro- 
duced when she was thirty-five, a “Mother 
Goose for Grown Folks.” The next book 
was “Chequassett Boys,” and it met with so 
good a sale that her publisher encouraged 
her to write a book for girls. “Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood” was the result, and with 
the exception of Miss Alcott’s “Little 
Women,” it is doubtful if any other book 
for girls has been so successful. In nearly 
all of her stories Mrs. Whitney has por- 
trayed youthful characters, and as she has 
kept pace with the aims and ambitions of 
the modern youth, her books have never 
shown the fullness of the years to which 
she: has attained. 


DMUND Clarence Stedman, the poet, 
who is a Wall Street broker of means, 
is credited with the dictum that “art must 
be followed as a means of subsistence to 
render its creations worthy,” and the further 
assertion that we should distrust writers 
“who come not in by the strait gate but 
clamber over the wall of amateurship.” 
These remarks furnish a text for Henry 
W. Boynton to arraign “the amateur dab- 
bler” in the Critic. He says: 
“This is a class which joyfully regards 
literature as a trick upon which any one 


may have the luck to stumble. Otherwise 
its members have perhaps little in common. 
It includes earnest young persons who wish 
to make literature a means of escape from 
behind the counter; as a safer mode of 
gambling than playing the market with the 
content’s of one’s employer’s till. They go 
in for all the prize short-story competi- 
tions; they write millions of bad verses 
which they have no possible means of 
knowing to be bad. Above all, they write 
novels and romances, to the detriment of 
the publisher’s reader more than of the 
public, no doubt. There are here and there 
stupid rich persons who look for fame as 
another world to conquer, and would not 
disdain a little superlative pocket-money 
by the way. There are numerous other 
pretty clearly defined species of this dab- 
bling genus. We need not enumerate them. 
They have no lack of zeal, but they have a 
common lack of integrity.” 

Would it be unfair to ask Mr. Stedman 
and Mr. Boynton if their attitude toward 
writing would not tend to an aristocracy in 
literature as offensive, useless and menac- 
ing as the aristocracy of society? Would it 
not bar out Charles Lamb, whose efforts at 
writing arose from a desire to “escape from 
behind the counter” of an India house, and 
many another illustrious name in litera- 
ture? Mr. Boynton asks further: “What 
possible excuse can anybody have to-day 
for sitting down in cold blood to concoct a 
fresh novel for pay?” That is exactly the 
position taken by the Scotch reviewers who 
tried to stem the rising tide of British gen- 
ius in the early days of the Nineteenth 
Century. Their names are forgotten, but 
who will forget Keats, or Shelley, or By- 
ron, whom they tried to kill? 

A great many foolish books are written 
and a good share of them are published, 
but whose fault is that? Does not the 
blame rather rest on the class Mr. Boyn- 
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ton represents—the publishers? A New 
York publishing house which made a spe- 
cialty of bringing out only books the cost 
of which was guaranteed by the writers, re- 
cently went to the wall. This would not 
indicate that it was hard for the amateur 
dabbler to obtain a publisher willing to pay 
him a royalty. Mr. Boynton has a good 
deal to say about the greed of these writers 
for royalties and the gambling chance of 
that literary success, but is not this dupli- 
cated in the greed of the publishers? Is it 
not a fact that the latter issue this fearful 
output of which Mr. Boynton complains, 
in the hope that among the shoal of fiction 
bearing their imprint will be one “David 
Harum?” We know of one New York 
house of great age and respectability which 
candidly avows this. 

As to insisting upon art being followed 
as a means of subsistence, how many writ- 
ers, even in this golden age, live solely 
upon the product of their pens? Not Mr. 
Stedman, who deals in stocks and bonds. 
Not Mr. Boynton, who reviews books. Not 
Mr. Howells or Mr. James, the former of 
whom is obliged to cling to his editorial 
salary, and the latter of whom has inde- 
pendent means. Not Robert Browning, 
who slaved as a publisher’s reader for 
twenty years, before the income from his 
books even approached a living figure. 
There are a few of our successful Amer- 
ican and English authors who have achieved 
fortune with their novels and plays, but, 
oh, how few! Against this minority stands 
a vast fleet of men and women who have 
“anchors to windward” in the form of com- 
mercial or journalistic positions which hold 
them stable while they tempt fortune with 
their pens. 

“Amateur dabblers” is not a happy ex- 
pression. What was any of our writers but 
an amateur dabbler when he began? What 
are the publishers constantly trying to find 
but amateurs to take the place of the writ- 
ten-out veterans who are being constantly 
backed off the board? -Was Alice Hegan 
Rice or Mr. Westcott a professional before 
“Mrs. Wiggs” or “David Harum” was pub- 
lished? The former had no call of poverty 
or subsistence urging her to write, and the 
latter was a country banker in comfortable 
circumstances. The books they wrote were 
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not really great, but who is to complain be- 
cause they were written? 

Stevenson warned those who contem- 
plated entering literary fields that “what 
you may decently expect if you have some 
talent and much industry is such an income 
as a clerk will earn with a tenth or per- 
haps a twentieth of your nervous output.” 
No one was ever known to recommend his 
trade to another. Yet in spite of the dan- 
gers of the sea, there is no trouble to pro- 
cure amateur sailors; in spite of the 
chances against the prospector there is an 
army of fortune-seekers ready to rush to 
a new Dawson or Nome; in spite of the 
failures in crops, new millions till the soil 
every year. And so there is no end of re- 
cruits in the writing ranks, and every once 
in a while a “dabbler” climbs “over the 
wall of amateurship’’ and Mr. Boynton hails 
his book with praise and Mr. Stedman 
makes him welcome at the Century Club. 
Let these prophets of warning take cheer. 
Who knows but another Charles Lamb is 
keeping books for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, or a Walt Whitman is preparing him- 
self for immortality in an East-Side sweat 
shop. 


M®: Harry Leon Wilson, author of “The 
Spenders,” “The Lions of the Lord,” 
and a new and very different book, “The 
Seeker,” has for his illustrator one who is 
under his constant direction—his wife. And 
the only drawback to this is that it is much 
more than likely that an artist so original 
and independent in her methods as Rose 
Cecil O’Neill will not submit to undue sug- 
gestion even from the author of the book 
she is illustrating. From the outset of her 
career this young woman has shown that 
her own way was the way she liked. She 
was no more than fourteen years of age 
when she competed for a prize offered by 
the Omaha World-Herald for the best orig- 
inal drawing. Miss O’Neill’s drawing was 
a symbolic one, and had so much of in- 
tensity and tragic strength that the man- 
agement accused Miss O’Neill of having 
copied a picture by Doré. But a careful 
search among Doré’s portfolios failed to 
reveal any study of the same subject, and 
the young girl carried off the prize. Her 
talent became known to the artists in Oma- 
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ha and they expressed themselves as willing 
to help her. Instruction was offered her. 
Miss O’Neill made an effort to accept these 
tenders, but proved impatient. She desired 
to run and was asked to walk. She was 
expected to copy flower pieces when she 
wished to be depicting a ‘thousand interest- 
ing and exciting things. She had a sense 
of humor magnificently developed, as well 
as a perception of the dramatic qualities of 
art. She drew at once badly and magnifi- 
cently. That is to say, she did tremendous- 
ly graphic and interesting things in the 
wrong way. But she succeeded. She went 
to Chicago, then to New York. She worked 
by passionate fits and starts; and never by 
any chance failed to be amused and divert- 
ed by life or to let her impressions of it 
ooze out at the tips of her fingers. Pres- 
ently opportunity opened its gates to her. 
Her illustrations were in demand; her pic- 
torial jokes were popular; her weird elf- 
pictures, accompanied by equally uncanny 
and fascinating letter-press furnished by 
herself, were features of The Cosmopolitan. 
Expositional advertisers liked her work for 
the bill boards. The beautiful Irish girl 
who had, in Omaha, lived at the top of a 
clay bank in a half-ruined house, began to 
have more money than she knew what to 
do with. Or rather, she began to have the 
money to use in her own large-hearted way. 

Her family, consisting of her father and 
mother, three brothers, and two sisters as 
beautiful as herself, were living in the 
Ozark mountains, where they were proving 
up on some three hundred acres of scenery. 
They had built them a modest house, which 
Cecil made into a typical country mansion 
of fifteen rooms, with a staircase that suit- 
ed her ideas of what a staircase should be, 
and porches for dreams and chambers that 
adapted themselves to studio purposes. 
Forty miles from any railroad, in the suave 
wilderness of Missouri, was built a great 
hall, lined with books, supplied with a 
Steinway, decorated with artist proofs, 
paintings and modelings, the souvenirs of 
artist friends, and in this home Cecil and 
her talented husband, Mr. Wilson, spend 
the greater part of their winters. There 


are wild turkeys to be had in the front 
yard, and more exciting game near at hand. 


The 


beautiful sisters and the growing 
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brothers were sent to New York and to 


Omaha for their education. The little girl 
who used, in the days of her picturesque 
poverty, to go in outgrown and shabby 
frocks, but with a flaunting silken shawl or 
scarf draped about her fine shoulders, to 
the delight of all lovers of the picturesque 
and the scandal of all conventional persons, 
dreaming her bright dreams among the un- 
responsive streets of Omaha, has come into 
her own while she is still young. 

All this is not saying that the schools 
might not have helped her. She could still 
study drawing and do no harm to art. But 
her imagination, her graphic power, her 
distinction of style, her humor and piquan- 
cy of method have brought her success 
while she is still on the dawn side of thirty. 
May her fancies increase and her drawing 
improve. 


OUR hundred of Thomas Nast’s best 
cartoons are to appear in the biogra- 
phy which Albert Bigelow Paine has writ- 
ten of him. The material for the biography 
was confided in person to Mr. Paine by the 
author. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Nast, who understood laughter better than 
most men, chose the hero’s solemn part at 
the last. He was consul-general from this 
country to Ecuador, and, in an epidemic of 
yellow fever, stayed at his post, refusing to 
leave when others did, caught the fever and 
died. 


‘““DEMEMBER,”’ says a reporter in ‘““The 
Duke of Killicrankie,’’ “‘the para- 
graph of to-day may wrap up the package 
of to-morrow” ;—this is neatly turned and 
witty; we expect from such a playwright 
as Captain Robert Marshall flashes of epi- 
grammatic humor, and he is lavish with his 
natural exuberance. Dialogue deftly han- 
dled and full of snap gives to this new 
farcical romance an interest that is born of 
thorough enjoyment; and though inten- 
tionally light, “The Duke of Killicrankie” 
shows humanity despite its surface conyen- 
tion. However unnatural the idea of fore- 
ing a girl to love him by kidnapping her, 
the Duke and his situations fairly rollick 
away, abetted by a widow, held prisoner 
for reasons of propriety. 
“My motto,” explains this self-same lady, 

















“is ‘Once a widow, always cautious,” and 
ringing the change on this same idea, she 
adds later: “One’s reputation is the result 
of caution.” 

Then comes the Duke, despairing of ever 
winning the lady Henrietta; alone with 
Welby, his friend of the Chumley type, he 
finds little responsiveness : 

“I’m utterly, hopelessly wretched,” he 
cries. 

“I told you not to eat iced truffles,” is 
the rejoinder. 

“T didn’t. I wish 
heart that’s wrong.” 

“Then give up smoking.” 

“Fool!” 

“Fool! Well, birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,—and here we are!” 

“Seriously; I am at my wits’ end,” pleads 
the Duke. 

“Oh, well, it’s always darkest before the 
dawn.” 

“Dark, dawn? 
the weather.” 

This is the Marshall pace; and the char- 
acters are admirably cast: we doubt whether 
a more keen-spirited quartette could be 


I had. No. It’s my 


I wasn’t talking about 


SCENE FROM JOHN DREW’S SUCCESSFUL NEW PLAY “THE DUKE OF KILLICRANKIE” 





Mr. 


Miss 
Dale, Miss Brough, and Mr. Gottschalk. 


brought together than Drew, 


RS. Violet Jacobs, author of “The In- 

terloper,”’ may fall short as a love- 
romancer, but she has a very pretty notion 
of eccentricity; and, take it for all in all, 
the eccentric characters of fiction outlast 
the lovers by several generations. ‘““The 
Interlopers” is worth reading, if only to 
acquainted with a_ horse-riding, 
frowsy gentlewoman with a red wig, a 
great heart and an inimitable manner of 
expressing herself, who furnishes the caus- 
tic wit and the one profound touch of pa- 
thos in the book. To see her at the County 
Fair, seated on a blooded mare, and queen- 
ing it over the country folk, is a sight in- 
deed, as it is to witness her impetuous 
delight at seeing before her eyes, for sale, 
a water butt of the exact description which 
she has long desired in which to drown 
puppies. “Ride, Robert, ride, for God’s 


become 


sake, and buy the water butt!” she cries to 
her escort, who forthwith, knowing the ar- 
dor of her desires, sets spur to horse and 
secures the coveted article. 














CHARLES WAGNER 
Author of “The Simple Life” 


|* is not surprising that M. Charles Wag- 
ner, author of “The Simple Life,” finds 
in America his best audience. He has never 
had the typical French mind, The pro- 
found conscientiousness, the subjectivity of 
his thought—never morbid—are character- 
istics of the English mind, as so frank a 
critic as M. Taine was wont to concede. 
M. Wagner, it is reported, is not a great 
celebrity in his own country, but there is 
no denying that here in America he has at- 
tained a popularity as an essayist and moral 
guide second only to Maeterlinck. 


HE satisfaction will be universal when 

it is learned that Joseph Conrad’s 
coming novel, “Nostromo, a Tale of the 
Seaboard,” unlike his preceding one, is to 
be all his own. The partnership of Mr. 
Conrad and Mr. Hueffer, like most literary 
partnerships, was a thing to be regretted. 
A book is, after all, no matter what its sub- 
ject, an exposition of temperament, and the 
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enjoyment which the reader has in it 
springs from the sensation of being made 
acquainted with an unusual, or if the book 
be great, with a dominating personality. It 
is an acquaintance of an intimate sort, in 
which the reader gives as little or as much 
as he pleases—appreciation being his part 
of the contract—and the writer gives all 
that he has in him to give. But the reader, 
though he is so indulged and personally so 
reticent, like all selfish persons, exacts a 
great deal. He wishes for a continuity, not 
only of ideas, but of personality, of what, 
for lack of a better word, may be termed 
magnetism. He is annoyed at the overlap- 
ping of one intellectual photograph upon 
another. His impressions are blurred. He 
suffers from confusion, from a sense of not 
being taken into the confidence of the 
writer, and from the feeling that he is be- 
ing played with. The wise reader believes 
in his books. Once he resigns himself to a 
biography, a history or a novel, he puts 
himself more or less in the position of a 
little child and desires to be credulous. It 
is through his credulity and his unques- 
tioning confidence that he derives his pleas- 
ure. But how shall he put confidence in 
two relators who supplement each other, yet 
seem not in perfect accord as to their con- 
ception of characters, or their understand- 
ing of a psychical situation, or their agree- 
ment about the arrangement of the hero’s 
house? The unreality of the tale obtrudes 
itself. It is no longer as a ship, full-rigged, 
with swelling sails, pounding along before 
the breeze; but a miserable makeshift of 
a craft, her ribs half covered, her rigging 
wrong, tumbling in the trough and bound 
for no port! 

It is easy to understand that in some fe- 
licitous hour, two fellow writers, full of 
after-dinner beneficence, may agree to col- 
laborate; but they do themselves an injus- 
tice, and they lose the regard of the public. 


HE death of Mrs. Kate Chopin removes 

from the West one of its most talented 
writers. Mrs. Chopin was an artist of ex- 
quisite refinement, the beauty and singu- 
larity of whose work passed unnoticed, or 
all but unnoticed in a day of the swift tri- 
umph of more spectacular work. Her home 
was in St. Louis, where she moved with the 























French rather than the American group, 
but found in neither, perhaps, the compan- 
ions who would incite her to sustained 
work. Her talent was treated by her and 
probably by her friends as something cas- 
ual, whereas it was so fine a thing as to de- 
serve comparison with that of George W. 
Cable. It is not because their subjects were 
similar that this comparison is suggested 
so much as because of the finish and fasci- 
nation of their work. Both had a trick of 
insinuating rather than baldly relating a 
fact; both knew how to give a quality of 
elegance to a character without specifying 
that it was elegance, and both could pre- 
sent a simple situation in such a manner as 
to make it dramatic. Both were deficient 
in plots; both were at their best in their de- 
lineation of naive characters. Mrs. Chop- 
in’s published books ought to have been 
supplemented by others; but she was a sen- 
sitive and a proud woman, and the indiffer- 
ence of the public to work which she must 
have known was of an exceptional quality, 
discouraged her. She practically ceased to 
write. Had she lived in the East or in 
England, or had she written twenty years 
ago, her fine abilities would have brought 
her appreciation. But she chanced upon 
an expositional time, and her beautiful and 
sinished miniatures took up too small a 
space on walls devoted to striking and 
gawdy canvases, for them to receive their due. 


“SCIENCE and Immortality” is the in- 
teresting subject of an essay soon to 
appear by Dr. William Osler of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. It is not known by the 
writer that Dr. Osler’s contention will be 
the proof of immortality, or of inextin- 
guishable continuity by means of mathe- 
matics; but such a proposition has received 
enthusiastic consideration by a certain well- 
known back-yard astronomer, and it is like- 
ly that Dr. Osler may have undertaken the 
same problem. Dr. Osler has been asked 
to join the faculty of Oxford University, 
England. He has the especial approval of 
King Edward to succeed Sir John Burdon 
Sanderson, a very distinguished physician, 
as Regius Professor of Medicine at Ox- 
ford. This honorable recognition of Dr. 
Osler’s abilities follows that of Harvard in 
granting him its highest honorary degree. 
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ILIAN Bell is a clever writer of con- 

versation, and “At Home With the 
Jardines,” her new novel, is said to exploit 
this entertaining talent of hers. The per- 
tinent inquiry and the swift retort are in- 
stinctive with her. She can “build”—as the 
gown-makers say—a provocative and di- 
verting book. 


““ ANNA, the Adventuress” has gone into 

the fourth edition in America and the 
third in England. Mr. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim has as adroit a fashion of handling 
London life, as Benson or Hichens. Noth- 
ing succeeds better than cleverness. It is 
the age of electricity, and displays of illu- 
minations are popular. 


OSALIND Richards, the daughter of 

that charming story teller, Mrs. Laura 
E. Richards, has taken to book writing, 
which is not surprising considering her 
mother, and the fact that her grandmother 
is Julia Ward Howe. Her first venture is a 
collection of stories for children called 
“The Nursery Fire.” 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
Author of “ The President” reyiewed elsewhere 
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““"F-HACKERAY’S Letters to an Ameri- 

can Family,” which have been run- 
ning in the Cornhill Magazine, are to ap- 
pear in book form. These letters were 
addressed to the family of Mr. George Bax- 
ter, of New York City, a home where the 
novelist found a welcome which he appre- 
ciated. The introduction and notes to the 
book are by Miss Lucy Baxter; and many 
characteristic drawings and little odd 
sketches and comments made by the author 
of “Vanity Fair” are reproduced. 


|* is reported that the advance orders on 

“The Affair at the Inn,’ by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and others, twice made it nec- 
essary to enlarge the size of the first edi- 
tion, previous to the appearance of the book 
upon the market. “Rebecca of Sunny Brook 
Farm” has been translated into German. 


ATE Douglas Wiggin, the Misses Jane 
and Mary Findlater, and “Allan Mc- 
Aulay” are answerable for “The Affair at 
the Inn.” Critics have pronounced it a suc- 
cess, and the unusual instance of a collabora- 
tion of four authors prompts the query: 
“How did they do it?” 

Far south in Devon, in beautiful Tor- 
quay, these four women, well known in the 
literary world, met last summer at “Mount 
Stuart,” the villa of the Misses Findlater, 
and there they were wont to hold converse 
over the teacups on matters of life and lit- 
erature. One day, when this Woman’s Par- 
liament was in session, Mrs. Wiggin, voic- 
ing, as usual, the inventive spirit of America, 
suddenly cried: “Here are we, four authors, 
idling away these sunny days when we 
might, by putting our combined wits to- 
gether, be producing some little comedy of 
life and manners, and amusing ourselves 
hugely at the same time.” The other three 
were reluctant to accept the idea. Argument 
and comment followed, broken in a .few 
minutes by other matters, and destined not 
to oe resumed until the whole party had left 
Torquay for the moors and secluded them- 
selves in a Devonshire farmhouse. 

One memorable morning, soon after their 
arrival, when the storm of wind and rain 
was so fierce as to make walking or driving 
impossible, the indomitable Mrs. Wiggin 
returned to the attack begun in Torquay. 
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“This is too stupid!” she cried. “Let us 
at least play a literary game and make a 
story for fun!” She produced pencils and 
paper and, deaf to the remonstrances of her 
fellow authors, forced the tools of their 
trade upon them. 

“The scene of our story is to be an inn 
on Dartmoor,” she insisted. “Four travelers 
meet at this hostelry, and there the romance 
will be marked out. Each one of us must 
take a character, explain it, introduce it at 
the inn, and the story will be begun. We 
will také half an hour for the first scene.” 
In a moment all was silence, save for the 
buzz of pencils and rustle of paper. The 
half-hour over, the authors’ reading began. 
Each one protested, of course, that she had 
done nothing worth while and had had no 
ideas; but as the reading went on modesty 
became a thing of the past, and peals of 
laughter greeted each new record. 

Behold, the relationships had established 
themselves! The pieces had fallen into line 
for the immortal game of “Love’s Check- 
mate.” Virginia Pomeroy, a Richmond (U. 
S. A.) beauty; Mrs. Macgill, an inconse- 
quential invalid of Tunbridge Wells; Ce- 
celia, her downtrodden companion; and 
lastly, a hero with a mouth-filling name, Sir 
Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie of Kindar- 
roch !—such was the beginning of the story. 

Enthusiasm continued to burn. Walking 
or driving, the little moorland comedy was 
constantly under discussion, and the favorite 
diversion was the writing of a chapter. The 
general plan of procedure at each sitting 
was to read what had been written up to 
date, and then talk over and decide upon 
the next event. That point settled, each au- 
thor wrote her own version of the episode, 
and all were read and compared at the close 
of the sitting. 

The readings were always times of great 
amusement. The pieces on the board woke 
to life and took matters into their own 
hands. Sir Archibald was “dour,” and Mrs. 
Macgill grew so spiteful that it became next 
to impossible to live under the same roof 
with her. 

But finally the king and queen assumed 
their rightful places; the knights and pawns 
supported their lord and the bishop an- 
nounced the banns,—and thus the little 
comedy came to a happy end. 
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NEW book of poems is to appear from 

the pen of Mary Mapes Dodge. The 
title is a modest one—‘Poems and Verses.” 
It consists of a gathering together of the 
best product of her pen for many years. 


CCASIONALLY we are given sporad- 

ic productions of our great dramatists ; 
yet the present generation of Americans 
still remains in ignorance of the world’s 
greatest plays. We glance over a year’s 
repertoire of the Comédie Frangaise, and 
recognize Racine, Corneille, and Moliére 
side by side with modern playwrights. But 
to most of the American play-going peo- 
ples, to mention Les Précieuses Ridicules 
would be to name an unknown quantity. 
We have no National Theater at present; 
still, we believe a manager would find more 
profit in a brisk translation of Moliére than 
in “Military Mad” and “Jack’s Little Sur- 
prise,” the first of the season’s failures. 
In lieu of good plays we are often given 
bad plays, and the old masterpieces, though 
new to us, are passed by. But between the 
antipodes of our modern pleasure, that is 
to say, between spectacular and farce on 
the one hand, and society plays and Ibsen- 
ism on the other, is there not some room for 
the world’s great dramas? 


R. Leslie W. Quirk has written a book 
about “How to Write a Short Story.” 
Without paying much attention to style he 
addresses himself to plot, which he seems 
to consider all important. After outlining 
several ideas which he thinks are taking in 
character he says: 

“Suppose the girl over there should come 
to you, silently and mysteriously, and place 
a roll of greenbacks in your hand, with the 
words, “To pay for your burial.’ How 
would it end? 

“Or suppose you stumbled over that bush 
there and dropped into a deep hole, where 
you lay, far below the surface, listening to 
the drip! drip! of water near you. And 
suppose you became thirsty, and crawled 
nearer for a drink, and instead of water 
found a stream of red blood gurgling 
among the rocks.” 

And he wishes to know how you would 
explain that. If you did explain it viva- 
ciously enough, you would have, according 
to-his ideas, a good short story. 


Mr. Quirk advises against the use of the 
first person and of dialect, and of the letter 
or diary form. He would have the short 
story the relation of associated incident. 
As to selling the story after it is written, he 
says: “Study the market.” 

The subject of plots is a provocative one, 
and a number of authors have written about 
it, some seriously, and others whimsically. 
Mr. Bernard Capes published an article on 
the subject. Thomas Baily Aldrich has a 
fanciful chapter in his “‘Ponkapog Papers’’ 
on plots, the following being weird enough 
to tempt the excursive and adventurous 
writer to take a throw at the subject, so to 
speak. “Imagine,” he says, “all human 
beings swept off the face of the earth, ex- 
cepting one man. Imagine this man in 
some vast city—New York or London. Im- © 
agine him on the third or fourth day of his 
solitude sitting in a house and hearing a 
ring at his doorbell!” 

Poe and Hawthorne both left memo- 
randa of remarkable ideas for stories which 
they never used, and it is suggested that 
some of our hard-pressed writers who be- 
gin their stories in a vacuum and end them 
in a limbo, would do well to utilize them to 
their own salvation and the mitigation of 
world’s woe on the part of their readers. 

The writer cherishes one or two very 
good ideas for stories, which he offers in 
confidence. One.is that of an incident wit- 
nessed on the streets of Boston. Two well- 
dressed, fine-looking women were seen 
walking along the crowded thoroughfare in 
broad daylight, tugging between them a 
heavy trunk. They were not laughing, they 
did not look distressed. They merely 
“toted” the trunk, which was far beyond 
their strength to carry, and their faces 
made no apology for the act, though they 
walked a long way, and when last seen 
were continuing their journey undisturbed 
by the amazed scrutiny of the passers-by. 
Another incident occurred in a church in 
Boston, where a distinguished divine was 
preaching to a large audience. A woman 
arose from her seat, came forward, and in- 
terrupted the sermon by addressing some 
remark to the preacher. He stopped in as- 
tonishment, leaned forward and asked her 
to repeat her remark. When she had done 
so she returned to her seat and the sermon 
was continued. 























There are other ideas waiting at the same 
source for authors out of subjects, and they 
may be had upon application. Also titles, 
of which there is a long list awaiting the 
appropriate tale, “A Fearsome Foursome” 
being the title of a golf story—just by way 
of example—which there has not yet been 
time to write. Of course only the belief 
that this confidence is made to friends too 
scrupulous to betray these ideas to any 
save those capable of utilizing them in the 
best way, induces the writer to make this 
frank mention of them. 


ARY Manning, author of “Judith of 

the Plains,” is working on a group of 
Western stories. These are to appear in 
Harper’s Magazine. Miss Manning has a 
love of things extraordinary and treats her 
west with a bold jocularity that suits it 
well. It must be confessed that “Judith 
of the Plains,” diverting as it was, lacked 
unity, and that the heroine almost disap- 
peared from view behind a crowd of more 
fascinating and surprising characters, but 
Miss Manning did as well as’ most with her 
first novel—did so well, indeed, that fiction 
lovers are eager to see something else from 
her pen. In the short story she will be at 
her best. 


HENRY had been: writing—and 

e¢ well—for three or four years, but 
had met with no very wide recognition, un- 
til a certain story of his seemed, somehow 
or other, to light a fuse and the boom went 
off, and has been lively ever sinee. Not 
that it all depends on his name. “While the 
Auto Waits,” one of his stories, he signed 
James L. Bliss. An editor of one of the 
thirty-five-cent magazines wrote James L. 
Bliss (the first time O. Henry had used the 
name) that he had been following all 
“Bliss’” work with great interest, and 
would like to see some of it. The fact that 
it was unrecognizable is hardly strange, so 
varied is O. Henry’s talent. Though he 
lives now quietly in New York, his life has 
been full of diverse incident. He has as 
many to tell, and as strange stories as 
Othello. Perhaps it is a case of “passion 
remembered in tranquillity.” Experiences in 
the South and West, and South America, 
and even as a druggist have left their ef- 
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fects in no end of material. In New York, 
moreover, his eye is sharp and he has lately 
been training his humor on metropolitan 
subjects;—in weekly stories for the New 
York Sunday World. He is somewhat of a 
recluse, being quite in earnest and quite 
consistent about keeping his real name 
quiet, except among his real friends. His 





JANE AND MARY FINDLATER 
Collaborators in “The Affair at the Inn” 


manuscripts are remarkable in that, once 
they are penned, he seems rarely to 
change even a line. Rather slowly he com- 
poses, but surely; and his hand-written 
pages are a reproach to typewriters. In 
fact, some time before his latter-day suc- 
cess, his exquisite manuscripts were a bit of 
a tradition among editors. In conversation, 
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his humor is as apt and droll as in his writ- 
ing; it is quiet and dry and crops out in un- 
expected places, with little or no facial in- 
dication. To be a victim of it is first be- 
wilderment, then relish; but always pleas- 
urable. 


N the luxuriant and eloquent pages of 
“Rachel Marr,” Morley Roberts’ fine 
novel, appears the identical proposition 
which furnishes the central idea of that 
amazing literary production, Bernard 
Shaw’s “Man and Superman.” The idea is 
that the woman rather than the man is the 
pursuer in love, and that her responsibili- 
ties toward the race, and the instincts which 
impel her to attain her destiny, are the vital 
force of the world, and the core of its activ- 
ity. Woman is impelled by the most funda- 
mental and dominating of laws, to preserve 
the race. She has arranged life so that 
man shall be her supporter and protector 
that she may realize her destiny. The arts, 





SIR GILBERT PARKER 


Whose new novel, “The Ladder of Swords,” is noticed 
elsewhere 
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sciences, commerce, all the conveniences, 
are to minister to her pleasure, or are de- 
vices by which man appears to busy himself 
that he may conceal from himself, and more 
particularly from the woman, his compara- 
tive uselessness. This is the grotesque 
fashion in which Shaw presents an ancient 
idea, which chivalry has long since put out 
of sight. His book, witty, insolent, clever, 
true, false and astonishing, has called forth 
much curious criticism. But when Morley 
Roberts takes the same theme, dignifies it, 
poetizes it and presents it with almost re- 
ligious conviction, the attitude of the reader 
toward the question is immediately changed. 
The spirit is stirred as by the sound of 
anthem at such a sentence as that which 
Maeterlinck calls attention to the responsi- 
bility of the enamored maiden: “The first 
kiss of the betrothed is but the seal which 
thousands of hands, craving for birth, have 
impressed upon the lips of the mother they 
desire.” But Shaw, by an alchemy of his 
own, degrades the idea, makes fantastic 
the conditions which he describes as “The 
tragi-comic love chase of the man by the 
woman,” and gives to love a banal inter- 
pretation. Shaw is disagreeable, sometimes 
ridiculous and occasionally stupid. For 
proof of his stupidity, read the “Maxims of 
a Revolutionist” which supplement his 
“Man and Superman.” But to pass from 
him, to Morley Roberts, it is not utterly out 
of the question that the half-conscious 
source of Mr. Roberts’ book may have been 
the ideas of Shaw. But he has received and 
transmitted these ideas as they really are. 
Mr. Shaw is of the opinion that he is the 
master of the real and one of the few men 
who beholds facts and mentions them, But 
as men walked abroad clothed, so do ideas 
appear draped in the good garments of se- 
lection, tradition, and fancy, hung about 
with jewels of the spirit, made rich with 
the embroidery of association. The actual 
facts include these decorations and drap- 
ings. To divest them of these things is to 
present them as they never appear—is, in 
fact, to misrepresent the circumstances. 
Mr. Roberts has taken the story of a 
young, beautiful and vital girl of the 
farmer class in Cornwall, and made her 
love an austere, intense and conscientious 
young dissenter of her own class. He mar- 


























ries his cousin to whom he has been es- 
poused in youth, and chokes down his 
awakening love for Rachel Marr because 
of her Catholicism, her love of pleasure 
and his Puritan suspicion that marriage 
with her means indulgence in delight un- 
tempered with sorrow or duty. Circum- 
stances reveal to each their mutual love. 
The wife of Antony Perran is cruel, tanta- 
lizing, suspicious and untruthful. Every- 
thing drives the lovers together, and the 
woman with instinct which sets at naught 
considerations of custom, openly grasps at 
love and joy. The man stands to his prin- 
ciples. The warfare of spirit goes on be- 
tween the two, consuming them both in its 
ineffectual fires. 

Follows a quotation: ‘“What she thought, 
she knew not, for the body of man thinks 
not in words, which are a difficult art, but 
in the processes of the living matter which 
responds to the myriad rain of influences 
as the grass of the fields to the rain of 
heaven. She stayed on the height for a 
long while, and then leapt almost lightly 
down a cliff path and came to a golden 
crescent of sand by the tumbling seas. She 
sat on a jutting rib of rock and looked out 
upon the marching array of sparkling wa- 
ters. As she dreamed and grew and let the 
sea and the wind have their way with her 
great heart, sometimes the thoughts that 
were in her came to the surface as strange 
creatures of the sea come up to breathe. 
Once she started and wondered why it was 
that her soul was so set upon Antony, and 
something within her said it was because 
he loved her and was unhappy. But she 
knew that deeper still there was knowledge 
that this passion was as inexplicable as 
time and eternity and space. For the affec- 
tions of the living body are like the gift of 
time and space to man. By her affections 
she existed.” 

She accepted her destiny with a sense of 
utter fatality, and drank her dark draft 
of love to the lees—which were death. The 
book may not be a judicious one for the 
young, but there are also the old to be con- 
sidered—those who, having passed the 


storms of life, have come into the curious 
joys of Olympus, and may sit upon the hills 
watching sinking ships and fighting men— 
Mr. 


Rob- 


aye, and impassioned women. 
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MRS. FISKE 


Whose ambition to make her permanent stock company 
mean to the present generation what Wallack’s 
and Daly’ meant to the past seems 
likely to be realized 


erts’ achievement is a large one. His ar- 
dent document has been written at a white 
heat, and might have profited as a literary 
production, by some editing. But it rises 
above the close standards of the grammari- 
ans, and enters the realm of large and 
tragic poetry. Its theme is the theme of 
Tannhauser, of Faust,—of all the master- 
pieces since the Renaissance—and it is to 
be hoped that that peculiar scrupulosity 
which inclines some men to prepare their 
libraries as if for a juvenile school, will not 
militate against the success of a vital and 
profoundly moving composition. 


HICAGO, which is not easily startled, 

confessed to being so, when, in read- 
ing the death announcement of Colonel 
Ernest Ingraham, it learned that the de- 
ceased was the author of one thousand nov- 
els! A career so secretively conducted, so 
to speak, yet with such achievement, was, 
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indeed, amazing. Colonel Ingraham lived 
unostentiously in Chicago, and exercised 
the most extraordinary energy, producing, 
on an average, almost four thousand words 
a day for the thirty-four years of his life 
as a professional writer. His work found 
its publication chiefly in family papers, 
where it usually appeared under a pen 
name. He made no hullabaloo about the 
fact that he chanced to be writing instead 
of dealing in soap or pickles, and went his 
busy way, earning about seven thousand 
dollars per annum, ‘and obtruding himself 
upon no one. He was, in other words, a 
gentleman who was under the necessity of 
earning his living and who chanced to 
adopt writing. He was the author of a 


number of plays, one of which, “Monte- 
zuma,” ran for several years and is well 
known. He had an appetite for war, and 
after serving with the Confederacy during 
the Civil War, offered his services to the 
Khedive during the Soudanese struggle. 
He fought with Prussia in the war with 
France, and served with Cuba during the 
ten-year fight for independence. His tall, 
erect figure, with its carefully-buttoned 
frock coat, its slouched hat and flower in 
buttonhole, was a familiar sight upon the 
streets of Chicago. Colonel Ingraham died in 
the town which was, in a way, the birthplace 
of the Confederacy—Beauvoir, Mississippi. 
He was the son of the author of “‘The Prince 
of the House of David.”’ 


THE PRINTED CORRESPONDENCE 


By Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 


agen my letters were lightly sped; 
Now I strain for a forceful style— 

Phrases wrung from a racking head; 
Little I care if they make you smile— 
Bear with my ravings yet awhile, 

Learn my fashion and take a hint: 
Keep my veriest note on file— 

Our correspondence may yet see print! 


Once I scribbled in haste, ‘Dear Ted,” 
Even beginning with “Dear Old Boy”— 

“Soul of my Soul,” and “Cherishéd,” 
These are the terms I now employ, 
Likely to please if they just don’t cloy; 

Tender words that would soften flint; 
Most erotic, and far from coy— 

But hearts are worn on the sleeve, in print. 


Once to gossip my pen was wed, 
Or it flung replies to a fond appeal; 
Now if I joke ’tis in language dead, 
And I tell what I “know not,” what I “feel”— 
Write of yearnings and moods, and deal 
In the wordy coin of the modern mint— 
Figures of speech till the senses reel, 
But oh, what joy if it all sees print! 


ENVOY. 
Soul of my Soul, thy radiance shed, 
For the light’s switched off, and beneath the glint 
Of a smoky lamp I write, half-dead, 
Correspondence designed for print! 


























MYRTLE REED 


A LITTLE BIOGRAPHY WHICH WILL BE FOLLOWED FROM TIME TO 
TIME BY OTHER SKETCHES OF MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO ARE WRITING TO-DAY 


haps none of our younsters have paid 

as much attention to the foundation on 
which they builded as Myrtle Reed, of Chi- 
cago, whose first effort has become a clas- 
sic, and made her welcome wherever litera- 
ture of a higher order 


| N preparing for a literary reputation, per- 


and then began the real task—securing a 
publisher. It was offered to a Chicago 
house through the best critic of literature 
in that city. He returned it with the obser- 
vation that neither the fortunes of the 
house, nor of the author, nor the welfare of 

the public would be 





is recognized. The 
author of * Love Let- 
ters of a Musician’’ 
was born in Chicago 
thirty years ago, the 
daughter of Hiram 
V. Reed, a man of 
scholarly attain- 
ments, founder of the 
Lakeside Monthly, the 
first literary maga- 
zine published in that 
city, and Elizabeth 
A. Reed, author of 
“Hindu Literature? 
“Persian Literature; 
and “Primitive Bud- 
dhism” Miss Reed 
is the only daughter; 
and being designed 
for a literary life, she 
was taken, when 
about four years old, 
to Plymouth, Ind., 
where for three years 
she drew sustenance 
and increased in vigor 
upon Hoosier soil. 
Myrtle Reed’s contributions to newspa- 
pers and periodicals for the first four or 
five years were, in many instances, anony- 
mous. She had set her mark high, and she 
did not propose to obscure it by mediocre 
work. Her first book, “Love Letters of a 
Musician,” had been simmering in her brain 
for many months, but was written under 
inspiration in less than a week. It was con- 
sidered good enough for the corner-stone, 











advanced by its pub- 
lication. It is inter- 
esting to note, in this 
connection, that the 
book has gone 
through fifteen or 
sixteen editions and 
is still selling better 
than at first, when 
it was launched with 
all the prestige of a 
““new’’ book. How- 
ever, arrangements 
were made with a 
publisher of limited 
editions, and the 
“Love Letters”’ 
were brought out in 
a dainty volume 
bound in ooze calf 
with silk-lined cov- 
ers. These are now 
selling at fifty dol- 
lars a copy, by the 
way. Contrary to 
precedent, the Put- 
nams took up this 
limited edition 
with a view of giving the book a wider cir- 
culation, recognizing its salable qualities 
among folk of discriminating taste. The 
results justified the expectation, and Mr. 
George Haven Putnam, who then took a 
personal interest in the development of 
Miss Reed’s genius, had no trouble in induc- 
ing her to write a second series with the 
prefix “Later” to the title. These confirmed 
the good impression, and Miss Reed was 
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fairly launched. ““The Spinster Book” fol- 
lowed, and, in course, “Lavender and Old 
Lace,’ a New England romance. “The 
Shadow of Victory,” a tale of old Fort 
Dearborn, and a collaboration issued under 
the title of “Pickaback Songs,” a book of 
jingles for children, set to music and hu- 
morously pictured. The words are Miss 
Reed’s. In the present publishing season 
she is found with two books, “The Master’s 
Violin,” a romance in the vein of ‘Lavender 
and Old Lace,” and “The Book of Clever 
Beasts,” which is fully explained by its 
sub-title: “Studies in Unnatural History.” 
It is a satire, more or less gentle, on the 
prevailing craze for nature study and na- 
ture books, and the habit of attributing hu- 
man instincts and reasoning faculties to 
wild animals. 

To those who claim intimate friendship 
with Myrtle Reed she is a source of infinite 
joy. Her good nature is boundless, and she 
is never so happy or appears to so good ad- 
vantage as when she is recounting a good 
story of which she is sometimes the central 
figure, often the victim; for there is noth- 
ing she enjoys so well as playing pranks, 
even when they rebound on her own head. 
Her recreations are manifold; she enjoys 
reading the palms of her friends. This is a 
side issue and gives full scope to her power 
of observation, which, no doubt, is also the 
secret of the success of those empirics who 
make it a serious business. 

To illustrate this young woman’s readi- 
ness to play a practical joke, and the weak- 
ness of her sisters for the occult: A couple 
of years ago Miss Reed took a steamboat 
trip to the Straits of Mackinac with a 
woman friend. Upon their return they de- 
sired to stop off at Milwaukee, but having 
been reckless in the purchase of Connecti- 
cut-made souvenirs, they found that their 
combined capital was seventy-three cents. 
There being no one on board to whom they 
could mortgage their jewels, it appeared 
that the day in Milwaukee would have to be 
abandoned and the seventy-three cents care- 
fully husbanded for the run home. The 
friend, however, was far from disconsolate. 
“You can make money out of anything,” 
she said, “and there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t earn some on the boat.” There- 


upon she intimated to a talkative woman 
that Miss Reed was a palmist, and the thing 
was done. Five or six days of travel had 
enlightened her considerably in regard 
to her. fellow travelers, and those who 
were led up to her were dazed with her 
powers of penetration. A woman on board, 
who probably saw through the joke, in- 
formed Miss Reed confidentially that one 
of the women who would undoubtedly call 
upon her was having trouble with her hus- 
band on account of a light-haired widow. 
It was as predicted. The lady came, and 
Miss Reed began by saying: “You have 
had much unhappiness and many tears on 
account of a light-haired widow who has 
come between you and your husband.” The 
women threw up both hands and screamed: 
“Mein Gott! Ain't she wonderful!” 

Miss Reed is a member of the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association, of which her 
mother has been president, and highly en- 
joys the meetings, especially when a parlia- 
mentary “scrap” is on. Usually she takes 
no part in the proceedings, being content to 
sit modestly in the rear of the hall and con- 
sole the timid husbands of those ladies who 
are taking sides in the discussion—for there 
is always a discussion at meetings of the 
Illinois Woman’s Press Association. 

Like other writers, Miss Reed is fre- 
quently asked how she does her work, and 
curious souls long to behold her in the act 
of composition. Though her work is done 
quickly when it is ready for writing, a long 
period -of preparation goes before. She 
writes nothing until it imperiously presents 
itself and demands to be written, and then 
the typewriter is the natural means of ex- 
pression. Fugitive titles, promising ideas, 
and frequently whole themes are jotted 
down in an ever-ready and much worn note- 
book. ‘“‘Lavender and Old Lace,” merely 
the title, was in her note-book for three 
years, without an inkling of the story which 
belonged with it. Similarly, “The Master’s 
Violin” was written down eighteen months 
before the story claimed expression. Her 
working hours usually are between ten and 
four, and in that time, generally, a chapter 
is written. When the entire book is finished 
it is subjected to the most careful and pains- 
taking revision for a long period. 























CHARLES WAGNER 


IN FRANCE AND AMERICA—A STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL 
DIFFERENCES 


By Alvan F. Sanborn 


CHANCE to have read one of Charles 
Wagner’s books, myself,” said a young 
French littérateur whom I approached on 


I 


the subject of Charles Wagner’s French 
popularity, “because he is a friend of my 
family, but I don’t know of another among 
all my literary acquaintances who has done 


as much. In fact, the only persons I have 
ever met who read Charles Wagner assidu- 
ously are two prominent old-maid members 
of the ‘Anti-Alcoholic League.’ 

“M. Wagner is utterly without distinc- 
tion in his writings as he is in his person- 
ality,” he continued, “and we _ literary 
Frenchmen are not in the habit of paying 
much attention to writers who lack distinc- 
tion of style, that is, not unless they have 
something very fresh and forcible to offer 
in the domain of ideas, whichi M. Wagner, 
apparently, has not.” 

His amazement was so extreme as to be 
positively comical when I announced to him 
M. Wagner’s extraordinary American vogue. 

Lack of distinction, I find, is the almost 
invariable criticism passed on Charles Wag- 
ner’s work by such members of the French 
literary élite as are aware of its existence, 
who are (as my friend’s somewhat brutal 
but essentially truthful statement of the 
situation indicated) a decided minority; 
and this lack of distinction seems to be the 
principal reason for the ignorance of its 
existence which characterizes the majority. 

M. Wagner, elude the fact as he may by 
proclaiming the breadth of his sympathies, 
is, after all, a Protestant clergyman. The 
marks of the trade are unmistakable. He 
is primarily a maker of homilies, even in 
those of his books in which he forces him- 
self to be rigidly non-sectarian; what is 
more, his homilies are presented in a popu- 
lar rather than in a distinguished fashion. 
Now, lettered Frenchmen have a_ positive 





horror of the homily in literature. Nothing 
but unexceptionable technique can redeem 
it in their eyes. They will read with zest 
the empty sermons of long-forgotten monks 
or court preachers for the purity of the 
French. They admire, no matter what their 
own religious views may be, Chateaubriand, 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Pascal, 
Michelet and Edgar Quinet, because they 
are stylists; and they acclaimed, not so very 
long ago (even the most catholic of them), 
the Protestant Sabatier for his St. Francis 
of Assisi, “until,’ as some one facetiously 
remarked at the time, “St. Francis became 
so much the mode that he was worn on bon- 
nets.” But Charles Wagner is devoid, to 
their thinking, of the indefinable something 
that would lift him into the same category. 

The French philosophical élite are as lit- 
tle impressed by Charles Wagner as the 
literary élite. He can not be taken seri- 
ously by the seasoned philosopher to whom 
he has absolutely nothing to say. And his 
thought is not strenuous and thorough- 
going enough to satisfy the needs of the 
young man in the throes of the storm-and- 
stress period of his intellectual evolution, 
who is determined and fearless in his quest 
of a cosmic philosophy. The student who 
has grappled with his Descartes, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel, Hume, Spencer, Comte, Lotze, 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer will hardly 
turn to Charles Wagner, thereafter, for en- 
lightenment. 

A philosophy whose parti-pris of op- 
timism is so flagrant as to make the ultimate 
test of the truth of a proposition the cour- 
age it inspires and that prates glibly of 
“inner authority,’ of the “direct faith 
which dispenses with second-hand informa- 
tion because it has recourse to the source” 
of “the rationalistic method applied by a 
religious spirit” and of “correcting reason” 
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now by conscience, now by faith and now 
by both, is not a philosophy at all—Heaven 
knows whether it is a theology !—and bears 
about the same relation to real philosophy 
as a “coffee-substitute” bears to the good, 
brown berry, or a premasticated, predigest- 
ed breakfast-food to juicy beef. 

The truth is M. Wagner is not, strictly 
speaking, a philosopher, though he aspires 
eagerly to pass for one, but a French echo 
of what is currently known in America as 
the “New Theology”; and it is just possible 
(it may be remarked in passing, without 
insistence) that it is because he really says 
nothing to us on this matter of religion he 
did not get from us and we are not thrice- 
over familiar with, that we, as a people, 
like his homilies so much. 

The general French reading public, 
without being consciously literary, pos- 
sesses, instinctively, the Latin cult for 
beauty of phrase and insists, to a degree 
that appears almost incredible to us (Pon- 
son du Terrail, Georges Ohnet, Jules Mary, 
Dubut de Laforest and Xavier de Monte- 
pin to the seeming contrary notwithstand- 
ing) on perfection of literary form. It in- 
sists likewise, out of sheer atavism, without 
being consciously philosophical, on clear- 
ness, coherence and courage in the thought 
of the persons who assume to be its philo- 
sophical or religious leaders. It admits no 
half-way thinking and accepts no provi- 
sional, temporizing, compromise ‘beliefs. 
“Whole hog or nothing” is its unvarying 
attitude. Its welcome of Charles Wagner, 
therefore, has not been much more cordial 
than that of the literary and philosophical 
élite. 

It comprehends absolute faith and no 
faith; a religion based on authority and 
rationalism as a revolt against authority; 
the orthodox churchman and the seceder 
from the church. But the religion that in- 
cludes rationalism and the rationalism that 
includes religion are alike incomprehensible 
to it. It is constitutionally incapable of 
grasping the point of view of a system that 
makes alternate appeals to reason and to 
authority, that expresses rationalistic ideas 
in terms of religion and vice versa, that ex- 
plains away beliefs while pretending to 
conserve them, that calls itself Christian 
while throwing overboard the historic doc- 
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trines of Christianity and that puts forth 
colossal claims to faith in general and can 
not be pinned down to faith in anything 
in particular. ; 

“T think a great deal more of the curés, 
much as I hate them,” said a priest-baiting 
French workingman to me the other day, 
“than I do of these ‘liberal’ preacher-fel- 
lows who play the curés’ game for them, all 
in pretending to pley ours. The curés tell 
you they’re against you, to your face, and 
fight you like men. But these other ‘lib- 
eral’ fellows, faugh! Now you see them 
and now you don’t, and when you don’t, ten 
to one they’re behind the curés! Est-ce 
vrai, pardi?” 

In America, where we are familiar with 
a hundred sects, and where the birth of a 
new sect is an every-day occurrence; where, 
furthermore, really outspoken free-thinkers 
have been so few; among the intellectual 
élite, that some sort of a religious label, 
even if it is meaningless, is held necessary 
to respectability, we have taken very kindly 
to the composite, convenient and non- 
committal (because constantly shifting) 
product, known as the New Theology, 
which has already conquered several de- 
nominations and is in a fair way to con- 
quer others. - This New Theology appeals 
to our general good sense and accords 
admirably with our intense modernism 
which would have our religion, like every- 
thing else we have anything to do with, 
eminently practical and up-to-date. We 
can see no good reason why, in a civili- 
zation where all things are mobile, we 
should not change our religious formulas,— 
so that we do not discard religion—as often 
as we do our postage stamps. 

But, in France, where the nation is tra- 
ditionally divided into two great and equal- 
ly distinguished camps—of believers and 
non-believers—both of which prefer fixity 
to fluidity, the Neo-Protestantism of which 
M. Wagner is a representative, and which 
is, in the last analysis, nothing more nor less 
than American New Theology, transplant- 
ed, does not find as ready a hearing. 

It would be unjust, however, to M. Wag- 
ner, to deny that he exerts a beneficent in- 
fluence on young men who get into the fog 
of doubt and have not the patience or the 
courage to think themselves out, by provid- 














ing them with an optimistic, religio-philo- 
sophical refuge; or to deny that his abun- 
dant animal spirits are highly contagious 
and tend to hearten even those who can not 
accept his thought. 

M. Wagner’s ethical lucubrations are 
scarcely more popular with his countrymen 
than those in which religion is involved. 
The reason for this is to be found in the 
highly developed French social instinct 
which makes the Frenchman profoundly in- 
different to questions of individual morality. 

As an individual, he does not feel the 
need of advice regarding the way he should 
live. It would be impossible to imagine a 
French Tupper, Samuel Smiles, J. G. Hol- 
land or Dwight Newell Hillis with a large 
following. Books of moral counsel stand 
but a sorry show in France at the present 
time and have never, so far as I know, been 
popular there, except when they could pro- 
duce (like the ‘“Télémaque’’ of Fénelon, the 
“Fables” of La Fontaine, the ‘““Maximes” of 
De la Rochefoucauld and the “Caractéres” 
of Bruyére) some other title to recognition 
than the advice they gave. When the 
Frenchman fingers the great French moral- 
ists, it is not for guidance, but for their 
style or for their revelations of human na- 
ture. 

The typical Frenchman does not know 
what conscience means—in the introspect- 
ive and highly individualistic Anglo-Saxon 
usage of the term. He is not introspective. 
He takes life as he finds it. His social in- 
stinct is so strong that the collective con- 
science is the only conscience of whose ex- 
istence he is vitally aware. And this respect 
for the collective, as against the individual, 
conscience, is as true, broadly speaking, of 
the Frenchman who is not a good Catholic 
as of the Frenchman who is; exaltation of 
the authority of the individual being as for- 
eign to the spirit of the Latin races as it is 
foreign to the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Problems. of conduct do not trou- 
ble him; they do not even interest him. Per- 
sonally and individually, he knows perfect- 
ly well what he has to do in any given case. 
He knows what is usual, what is customary; 
this suffices him. As to whether this some- 
thing that is usual, this something that is 
customary is “right” or “wrong” is not for 
him but for society to decide. If this some- 
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thing is “wrong,” society has but to change, 
at this point, its code. He follows the social 
code. (a se fait or ga ne se fait pas; on 
fait ga or on ne fait pas ga; these eminently 
impersonal dicta satisfy all his scruples and 
are unassailable in his eyes. 

Nothing would surprise and puzzle him 
more in conscientious, individualistic Amer- 
ica than the sermons, the newspaper sym- 
posiums, the Christian Endeavor, Y. M. C. 
A. and W. C. T. U., etc., manifestoes and 
the interminable discussions in literary so- 
cieties and debating clubs and between pri- 
vate individuals of all grades of society re- 
garding questions of purely personal moral- 
ity; discussions as to whether this, that or 
the other way of acting, in this, that or the 
other contingency for this, that or the other 
person is “right” or “wrong.” The ple- 
thora of publications of advice, of one sort 
and another, to young men just starting in 
life and the E. P. Roe-Pansy type of fiction 
would surprise and puzzle him almost as 
much. 

I have said that problems of conduct do 
not interest the Frenchman. This is not 
quite just. It would be more correct to say 
that they do not interest him in their bear- 
ings on his individual actions, but only, in 
the large, in their bearings on collective ac- 
tion, in their general effect on society; as 
social problems, that is, for society to solve. 
He is intensely interested, as a matter of 
fact, none more so, in problems of conduct 
as problems of society; but, as personal 
problems, they simply do not exist for him. 
In a word, his interest in them is of the ab- 
stract, impersonal order, and, when he oc- 
cupies himself with them, it is not subject- 
ively, but objectively—his own personality 
being practically lost sight of. Young 
Frenchmen debate ethical ideas as ideas 
with a view to determining their value as 
social forces, not with a view to deciding on 
the spot what they ought or ought not to do 
this day or the next. 

There is never a dearth in the production 
in France of books about morals, as distin- 
guished from books inculcating morality, and 
never a dearth of appreciative readers for 
them. And if “Jeunesse” stands out from 
the rest of Charles Wagner’s books, in the 
French estimate, as far and away the best 
piece of work he has done, it is because, 
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first, it was marked by a close approach to 
genuine literary distinction and because, 
secondly, it contained an admirable, almost 
masterly, survey and synthesis of the play 
and interplay of contemporary moral forces, 
and not because of the specific counsel it 
gave. 

M. Wagner, who is saturated with Eng- 
lish and American individualistic ideas and 
who looks at life, broadly speaking, from 
the Anglo-Saxon point of view, has written 
to Frenchmen as if they had individual con- 
sciences; in other words, he has written to 
his compatriots as an American, burdened 
with a sense of moral responsibility for his 
fellows, would write to his compatriots— 
with fervent and reiterated appeals to said 
(non-existent) individual consciences. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Americans 
rather than Frenchmen have been reached 
by his efforts. 

One prefers to think, as an American, 
that President Roosevelt’s public commen- 
dation of “The Simple Life” was the occa- 
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sion rather than the cause of Charles Wag- 
ner’s popularity in America; that the 
approval of our President would have 
produced little or no lasting effect, if M. 
Wagner’s writings had not responded to 
some pressing need of our American na- 
tures. To. assert the contrary would be to 
belittle wantonly our intelligence and intel- 
lectual independence as a people. By all 
means, let us give ourselves the benefit of 
the doubt, at this point, if doubt there be. 
But, why, in the name of all that is honest 
and worthy in our Americanism, have we, as 
a people, hardened our hearts and sealed 
our ears so long to our own Thoreau and 
our own Walt Whitman, who proclaimed 
the glory of simple living with the author- 
ity and the virility of mighty intellects and 
temperaments, since we yield ourselves so 
readily to the second-hand Americanism of 
a foreigner, who rises rarely above mediocrity ! 
Are our own apostles of simplicity too great 
for us or simply too thoroughgoing that we 
discriminate against them? 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By Charlotte Becker 


IFELONG he strove to fathom science, art, 
The wisdom of the ages, and the ways 

He best the laws of beauty might impart, 
More wonderful to make those ancient days. 


But vain his service, and too high his aim 
For aught but dreams. Yet, though he failed the while,— 
His griefs were solaced, had he known his fame 


Should live for ever in a woman’s smile! 























THE READER’S STUDY 


Will D. Howe, Editor 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. II—1765-1809 


HE passage of the Stamp Act in 1765 
marks the end of colonial literature in 
America. Beginning with that year, the 
writings of the following two decades deal 
especially with the great struggle for inde- 
pendence. The twenty years after 1786, 
the date of the publication of Freneau’s 
first volume of poems, introduce to the 
world the first writers of distinction in 
America—Irving, Cooper and Bryant. 
The researches of the late Moses Coit 
Tyler have made it possible for us to know 
of the first of these two periods with a com- 
pleteness not excelled by any other quarter 
of century of our literary history. Under 
the guidance of this distinguished historian 
and critic we may have presented to us a 
collection of pamphlets, essays, sermons, 
letters, songs, ballads and satires which 
lend a new interpretation to one of the 
great eras of the world’s history. Walter 
Pater has said, “Nothing which has ever in- 
terested living men and women can wholly 
lose its vitality * * * nothing about 
which they have ever been passionate or ex- 
pended time and zeal.” This statement is 
eminently true of the writings of America 
in the years between 1765 and 1786. In no 
cther country has the written record more 
accurately expressed the varying degrees of 
passion, the surging of despair and hope, 





the quick alternation of defeat and victory, 
in short, all the changes of that momentous 
period. A search through the literary re- 
mains of those years shows at first the colo- 
nies fearful of the word independence, then 
the young nation little knowing its power 
and its reserved force, and finally a repub- 
lic strong in its purpose and clear in its 
ideas and ideals. The student of this liter- 
ary expression will be amply rewarded for 
his labor, as he will receive a clearer impres- 
sion of the meaning of the Revolution to the 
people of the day than he ever had from the 
pages of history. 

Of the writings of 1765 to 1786, those 
inspired by the struggle for liberty were 
more numerous, more vital and in every way 
more important. The names of many of the 
men who helped to swell the bulk of essays 
and pamphlets put forth to help or hinder 
tLe republican cause will always lie in ob- 
livion, yet some achieved such definite re- 
sults that their names will forever inspire 
American loyalty and patriotism. The writ- 
ings of these men constitute the greatest 
heritage which Americans possess and 
which they would least willingly surrender 
of anything produced in the three centuries 
of our country’s life. 

The learned James Otis, filled with the 
knowledge of the classics, stirred the patri- 
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ots of 1764 in his “Rights of the British 
Colonies Asserted and Proved.” John 
Adams pronounced him the most ardent 
and most influential of all the writers 
of those early years. The fearless and vig- 
orous John Adams, always pleading with 
trenchant argument for the rights of the in- 
dividual man as against any institution or 
corporate authority; Rev. Jonathan May- 
hew, erudite, polished, dignified, ever ready 
to pierce the armor of his antagonist; John 
Witherspoon, president of the College of 
New Jersey, of whom it has been worthily 
said, “he was the first to illustrate in a high 
degree the possibilities for influence to be 
found in the very modern and peculiar 
function of an American college president ;” 
Samuel Adams, whom John Fiske placed 
second to Washington in influence upon his 
time; John Dickinson, whose “Farmer’s 
Letters,” running in the papers from 1767 
to 1768, brought the author immediate fame 
and made him the most talked-about man 
on the continent; Thomas Paine, brilliant, 
zealous and diligent, whose “Common 
Sense,” in 1776, was “the first open and un- 
qualified argument in championship of the 
doctrine of American Independence”; 
Franklin, diplomat and statesman; Wash- 
ington, always dignified, clear and practical 
—scant courtesy is paid to these men, their 
work or their influence by these few words 
of praise. 

Three others, remarkable and interesting, 
possessed literary gifts of a high order, 
Francis Hopkinson, Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson. The first was the 
most facile, most humorous and most versa- 
tile. He wrote essays, pamphlets, poems, 
satires, fables, everything to catch the eye 
of the reader. He accepted any subject and 
adapted it to any style; he knew how to 
wield the bludgeon or the rapier, to damn 
or to caress, to stir anger or to excite mirth. 
The English poets, Butler and Churchill, 
inspired his satirical verse; he must have 
known Swift as a model for his sarcasm 
and his prose satire. To read Hopkinson is 
delightful even to-day, if we take his satire 
of Lord Howe’s campaign or of Burgoyne’s 
invasion, his portrayal of King George or 
his treatment of many of the trivial inci- 
dents of the war. Great was the influence 
of such a man, who never lost heart and was 
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quick with a song or ballad to cheer his 
drooping countrymen. 

Alexander Hamilton, a young West In- 
dian, had entered Kings College and, as an 
undergraduate of seventeen years, assailed 
the opponents of independence. In miscel- 
laneous essays, the young collegian massed : 
facts and arguments with unanswerable 
logic and showed himself complete master 
of his theme. That a mere boy should write 
“The Vindication of the Acts of Congress” 
seems little less than wonderful. 

We close the list of these political writers 
with the name of Thomas Jefferson. Of 
the men named above, probably no one 
could have expressed so well the idea for 
which the young Republic was to stand. He 
felt the pulse of the people and in his im- 
mortal Declaration phrased the conception 
which was most nearly the national one. 
Though Jefferson has left us many a fine 
passage of good prose, he wished that his 
tombstone should bear only these words, 
“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author 
of the Declaration of Independence.” We 
shall not pause for criticism of this noble 
document. Suffice it to say that it represents 
the enthusiasm and idealism of Jefferson 
and his fellows, that it has nobly served its 
purpose through the years of our Republic 
and that to-day it remains as the best ex- 
pression of the ideas for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died. 

We have known these men from the pages 
of history. How much more interesting they 
become when we turn the pages of their 
written work! Some were notable for erudi- 
tion, some for literary style, some were more 
versatile, some more logical, all were ear- 
nest, zealous, eager for the truth, and wrote 
with the conviction of the martyr. The 
reader can not but pause to contrast these 
men and their writings with the men of the 
colonies. The latter were  casuistical, 
searching for the mysterious and symbol- 
ical, given to forms and fastings. Their 
eighteenth century descendants worked for 
the practical end and were not slow in find- 
ing the direct means to that end. 

To observe the influence of the writings 
of the men named above is perhaps not dif- 
ficult. The fame of Dickinson’s “Farmer's 
Letters,” of Paine’s “Common Sense,” of 
Hamilton’s and Madison’s “Federalist” was 
























direct and immediate. Yet these men and 
others knew that the influences upon the 
human mind are often quite subtle. They 
knew the power of rhyme and of the jingle 
of the ballad. No one can count the fire- 
sides and campfires with their anxious 
groups that were cheered by a late ditty of 
Hopkinson, Freneau, Trumbull or others 
of the nameless host of song-writers. Crude 
the war songs usually were, yet they often 
served to beguile the long tramp or to pass 
the time in the winter’s camp. 

In 1777 Hopkinson lifted the hearts of 
his countrymen by his ballad. Two stanzas 
will serve to show the stirring power of this 
song: 


“Make room, oh! ye kingdoms in hist’ry re- 


nowned,— 
Whose arms have in battle with glory been 
crowned,— 
Make room for America,—another great 
nation 
Arising to claim in your council a station.” 
* * * * * * 


“To arms, then, to arms!—’t is fair free- 
dom invites us; 

The trumpet, shrill sounding, to battle ex- 
cites us; 

The banners of virtue unfurled shall wave 
o’er us. 

Our heroes lead on, and the foe fly before 


us. 


Most of Hopkinson’s verse was but dog- 
gerel, but it equaled battles to the weary 
and disheartened Americans and “gave 
them the luxury of genuine and hearty 
laughter in very scorn of the enemy.” By 
many people, Francis Hopkinson is remem- 
bered only as the author of the “Battle of 
the Kegs” (1777). In literary quality this 
ballad is inferior to many of the things by 
the same author, but its popularity was im- 
mediate in every part of the country and 
thousands willingly stood by and_ listened. 


“Gallants attend and hear a friend, 
Trill forth harmonious ditty. 
Strange things I’ll tell which late befel 
In Philadelphia city.” 


As is well known, this ballad was founded 
upon a real incident. The Americans sent 
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down the river to Philadelphia kegs of gun- 
powder to annoy the British shipping. Up- 
on the fear and alarm which these kegs oc- 
casioned, Hopkinson composed his famous 
piece. 

Every age sets its stamp of immortality 
upon the work of some favorite author, lit- 
tle thinking that only a generation later the 
judgment may be reversed. Who of to-day 
knows “McFingal”? A century ago the ef- 
frontery of such a question would have pre- 
vented its asking. The author of this piece, 
at one time the most popular poem in 
America, was John Trumbull, who was born 
fifteen years before the Stamp Act, and 
lived for twenty years after our second war 
with England. After a youth, famous for 
his precocity, Trumbull entered Yale, grad- 
uated in 1773, entered upon the study of 
law at Boston, but gave that up when he 
found himself best fitted for the writing of 
satirical poetry. Ever since his graduation 
Trumbull had been a diligent student of 
English literature. His work shows the 
influence of Gray, Dryden, Churchill, and 
especially Butler. In 1776-1782, he pro- 
duced the ““McFingal,” a mock-heroic poem 
on the war of the Revolution, which soon be- 
came the most celebrated piece in Amer- 
ica. Tyler calls it “one of the world’s 
masterpieces in political badinage.” This 
poem in iambic tetrameter begins shortly 
after the Battle of Lexington in a town not 
far from Boston. The four parts show us 
the troubles of a ranting, loquacious Squire 
McFingal, who championed in town meet- 
ing the doctrine of submission to parlia- 
ment. Besides this satire, Trumbull wrote a 
series of papers in the style of Addison, 
modeled on the plan of the Tatler and 
Spectator. He stoutly opposed the slave- 
traffic, and advocated in prose and poetry 
the cause of freedom. After the manner of 
Gray, Trumbull wrote several odes which 
are the best of his verse. His chief claim to 
fame lies in his strenuous upholding of the 
freeman’s cause, in the realism of some of 
his satire and his sympathetic appreciation 
of some of the great English poets. Though 
we find a line here and there of real poetry, 
we lay aside Trumbull’s contribution with 
the feeling that the real poet has not yet ap- 
peared. 

The coming of the first man of poetic 
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genius 1s generally applied to Philip Fren- 
eau, born in 1751 and died in 1832, the year 
of the death of Scott and Goethe. For 
more than four score years this man lived 
his active life, always watching the deeds of 
his country, always fighting for the cause 
of liberty with a bitterness and hatred 
unexcelled in years when bitterness and 
hatred were all too common. During the 
past few months a new edition of Fre- 
neau’s poems has in part appeared and 
is not likely to dim the rising splendor of 
the first American poet. In Freneau, we 
find the first elastic verse, the full swing of 
the long line, the flight of fancy that up- 
lifts, something in short, of the range of the 
true genius. At first, Freneau felt the chill- 
ing effect of the time upon his poetic pow- 
ers, but he did not yield like Gray. Rather 
with a saeva indignatio of Swift, he began 
to lash all the enemies of the Revolutionary 
cause. He hounded King George with per- 
sistent zeal, he struck at the Tories and all 
traitors, he protested against the inhuman- 
ity of the British prison ship. Beside his 
satirical poems, Freneau wrote some which 
are noteworthy for a touch as light and 
graceful as it is delightful. “The Wild 
Honeysuckle,” “Indian Burying Ground,” 
“Eutaw Springs,” “To a Honey Bee,” are 
pathetic reminders of what Freneau might 
have been had his lot fallen in pleasanter 
places. There breathed in him the spirit of 
the poet. He had read and loved English 
poetry, and shows the influence of Milton, 
Gray, Dryden, Pope, Churchill; he knew 
French poetry, and was well versed in the 
Latin satirists. A precursor of Wordsworth 
in love of nature, of Bryant in choice of In- 
dian themes, a companion of Burns and 
Cowper in sympathy with all forms of ani- 
mal life, Freneau was not the equal of any 
of these. He was the first American poet in 
training and in feeling, in fancy and in 
metrical skill. 

In addition to the verse of these three 
poets, there were innumerable songs and 
ballads on the various incidents and char- 
acters of the war—made to stir the hearts 
of the insurgents. Most of these, though 
mere doggerel, are often lively and humor- 
ous and have the power of singing them- 
selves. 

While following the successes and re- 
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verses of the insurgent party in ballad 
and in song, we may forget that many 
persons within our borders did not sym- 
pathize with the war for independence. 
This body of Loyalists, or Tories, as they 
were more commonly called, greatly va- 
ried in numbers and in aggressiveness as 
the war went on. Within the fold were 
gathered many highly educated and profes- 
sional men, many conservative thinkers, the 
majority of office-holders, and finally many 
of the wealthy men who feared that their 
property might be endangered by the suc- 
cess of American arms. We should not 
think for a moment that all these men were 
actuated by mean and selfish purposes. The 
writers who espoused the Loyalist cause 
were, doubtless, often as sincere as their op- 
ponents and indeed must at times have suf- 
fered greatly by being on the unpopular 
side. To read Boucher’s essays, the papers 
of the “Halifax Gentleman,” and of the 
“Westchester Farmer,” or the poetry of 
Odell or Stansbury, we receive a different 
impression of the Tory from that diabolical 
conception which has come to us from our 
school histories. 

Out from the storm of battle, we pass 
now into the calm of peace. From 1786 to 
1809 the foundations were laid for a real 
national literature. Other forms such as the 
drama and the novel had their rise, and 
America became known as possessed of cer- 
tain writers. Could there be a greater calm 
after a storm than to pass to the Journal of 
John Woolman, the comparatively obscure 
Quaker whe became an apostle of unselfish 
devotion to the teachings of Christ. John 
Woolman started his Journal with these 
words, “I have often felt a motion of love 
to leave some hints in writing of my experi- 
ence of the goodness of God, and, now, in 
the thirty-sixth year of my age, I begin this 
work.” It is difficult to speak of a life so 
pure, so pious and so helpful in all good 
things as this gentle but zealous Quaker. 
Equally difficult is criticism of his writing, 
reflecting perfectly the stainless character 
of its author. An Indian, one time in his 
audience, made this comment upon his 
preaching, “I love to feel where words come 
from.” Perhaps this illustrates best of 
all the hold which Woolman had upon 
all who knew him. Of his writing, William 














Ellery Channing once said it was “beyond 
comparison the sweetest and purest auto- 
biography in the language,” and Charles 
Lamb advised every one to “get the writ- 
ings of John Woolman by heart.” Nothing 
in the range of American literature is better 
worth knowing than this simple, unadorned 
journal, breathing of the peace and love 
which are not of this world and throwing 
over everything the cover of genuine Chris- 
tian faith and hope. 

It was inevitable that the new Republic 
should foster idealists, men who thought 
the new world indeed the land of milk and 
honey. A pleasing and illustrious example 
of this class of men was J. Hector St. John 
de Crevecoeur, a refined and philosophical 
gentleman, who in 1782 published a series 
of letters purporting to come from an Amer- 
ican Farmer on the manners and customs 
of the British Colonies in North Amer- 
ica. The situation, pleasures, employ- 
ments of the American farmer are de- 
scribed, besides natural scenes, the habits of 
snakes, birds and animals. In one chapter 
Crevecoeur tries to define an American. 
“What then is the American, this new man? 
He is neither an European or the descend- 
ant of an European, hence that strange 
mixture of blood which you will find in no 
other country. I could point out to you a 
family whose grandfather was an English- 
man, whose wife was Dutch, whose son mar- 
ried a French woman and whose present 
four sons have four wives of different na- 
tions. [One wonders whether Crevecoeur 
ever read Defoe’s “Trueborn Englishman.” } 
* * * The American is a new man who 
acts upon new principles; he must therefore 
entertain new ideas and form new opinions.” 
This book, hopeful and idealistic, interest- 
ing and even vivid in its description, soon 
won a wide circle of readers. Tyler thinks 
that “its idealized treatment of rural life 
in America wrought quite traceable effects 
upon the imaginations of Campbell, Byron, 
Southey, Coleridge, and furnished not a 
few materials for such captivating and airy 
schemes of literary colonization as that of 
*Pantisocracy.’ ” 

In 1750, William Hallam, of London, 
conceived the idea of forming a stock com- 
pany for the purpose of coming to America 
to produce plays. We have the names of 
twenty of the twenty-four plays assigned 
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for study before leaving England. Some of 
these were “Merchant of Venice,” “Ham- 
let,” “Othello,” “Richard III,” the rest were 
tragedies, comedies and farces by seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century writers. The 
deck of the “Charming Sally” served as the 
stage for the regular rehearsals during the 
voyage. On the 5th of September, 1752,was 
performed at Williamsburg the first play, 
“Merchant of Venice,” and this was the 
first performance by a regular company in 
America. The prologue written for this 
first performance deserves repetition: 


“To this New World, from famed Britan- 
nia’s shore, 

Through boist’rous seas where foaming bil- 
lows roar, 

The Muse, who Britons charm’d for many 
an age 

Now sends her servants forth to tread 
your stage; 

Britain’s own race, though far removed, to 
show 

Patterns of every virtue they should know.” 


The first theater, built at Annapolis in 
1752, was dedicated by “Richard III” 
in July of that year. For a half century 
the regular days of performance were Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. The plays be- 
gan at six or seven o'clock, and every bill- 
board and advertisement contained the no- 
tice that no one would be allowed behind 
the scenes. The first American play, writ- 
ten by an American and acted by a regular 
company was “The Contrast,” by Royal 
Tyler of Boston, “a comedy which derived 
its name from the fact that its motive was 
the contrast between homely Americanism 
and frivolous foreign society, as represent- 
ed in the reigning fashions and in the man- 
ners of affected travelers just returned from 
abroad.” Boston still held out against the 
theater, and it was not till 1793 that the act 
was repealed. In the following year the 
Federal Street Theater was opened, the 
first permanent theater in New England. 
We have record of one hundred plays 
written in America from the early sixties to 
1820. Some of these are feeble dramatiza- 
tions of the romances of Cooper and Scott. 
Some are based upon Indian themes, such 
as Pocahontas and the famous tragedy of 
Ponteach (1766), some deal with war he- 
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roes and traitors and battles. These early 
efforts in dramatic form are indeed crude, 
yet it is the crudeness of the amateur who 
tries to give a form and realistic setting to 
the incidents of American life. 

As we have traced the progress of our 
literary development, we have noted many 
changes. We have seen the passing of the 
puritanic ideals, we have seen the drama— 
against which Puritanism always set its 
face—creeping into Boston and establish- 
ing itself there in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. Like the play, the 
novel first saw the light after the puritanic 
influence had waned. As with our first 
poetry in Colonial days, so our first novel, 
“Charlotte Temple” (1790), was written 
by a woman, Mrs. Susanna Rowson. Over 
twenty-five thousand copies of this “Tale 
of Truth” were sold within a short time. 
In 1792, Mrs. Rowson published “Re- 
becca,” a picture of English and American 
life in the days of the Revolution. This 
story abounds in war scenes, the death and 
burial of soldiers, the distress caused by 
plundering houses, ete. The works of Mrs. 
Rowson are all didactic and sentimental, 
loaded down with a moral, but they have 
value in the incidental description of the 
life and customs of the times. 

Next to Franklin and Freneau, the great- 
est literary figure of the last half of the 
eighteenth century was Charles Brockden 
Brown. Though his health was never good, 
the young writer once settled to the 
profession of authorship was able in his 
brief thirty-nine years to turn the atten- 
tion of England toward the new coun- 
try, to start a line of influence for Poe 
and Hawthorne and to give promise of 
a real literary genius. Beside a number of 
essays on political, historical and geograph- 
ical subjects, he wrote seven novels or ro- 
mances, all between 1798 and 1801, the most 
important of which are “Wieland, or The 
Transformation,” “Arthur Mervyn, or Me- 
moires of the Year 1793,” “Edgar Huntly,” 
“Jane Talbot” and “Clara Howard:” These 
stories quickly crossed the Atlantic and ex- 
erted a positive influence on England and 
English literature. Brown attempted to be 
American in theme and in setting. It is a 
commonplace of criticism to say that his 
style is inflated, that it lacks simplicity and 
ease, that it is melodramatic, that he de- 
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lights in the morbid and the horrible, that 
his books are full of diseased people, of se- 
cret closets, mysterious whispers, the un- 
welcome midnight visitor, that his stories 
lack literary structure, yet we are indebted 
to him for the start in real fiction, for the 
description of many characters and scenes 
of that day which otherwise would have 
passed for ever. He tells us of the traveling 
musician, the roving Indian, the roads of 
the country, the farm-house, the stage-coach, 
the city of Philadelphia stricken with yel- 
low fever. We do not wonder that the pub- 
lic welcomed Brockden Brown as the lead- 
ing man of letters in America. As such he 
must have been considered in America and 
in England. And in the field of imaginative 
prose he had no predecessor, but he laid the 
foundations for the American nove) and the 
short story which came forth with such 
splendor a half century later. 

We have reviewed hastilv the literary 
work produced in America during the years 
immediately preceding and following the 
Revolution. From a group of distinct colonies, 
a new nation has arisen. In 1765 few even 
thought of independence, in 1809 few 
wished for the old order. The literature of 
these forty-five years shows this change in 
a remarkable manner. It reveals the early 
fear and anxiety of the men of ’60, the 
spreading doubt of the men of ’75 and the 
firm conviction of the men of ’80 that abso- 
lute liberty would alone satisfy. These 
years are filled with yearning, with enthusi- 
asm, with hope, with bitterness, with hatred, 
with all the passion of people in a great 
world-struggle. Of the years of the war the 
highest expression is the Declaration of In- 
dependence; of the years immediately fol- 
lowing, Washington’s Farewell Address 
with its appeal for unity, for non-sectional- 
ism and for the preservation of the Consti- 
tution is the typical expression. This period 
is likewise characterized by the rise of the 
drama and of fiction in the novels of Brock- 
den Brown, by the first real and definite in- 
fluence of English literature upon the works 
of American writers, by the influence of 
American writers upon England in the let- 
ters of Dickinson, the poems of Freneau, 
the idealistic description of Crevecoeur, the 
practical sayings of Franklin, the keen and 
logical prose of Hamilton and Jefferson and 
the romantic stories of Brockden Brown. 
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THE LAST HOPE. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


Tt accomplished weaver of tales makes 
himself felt in the pages of this pleas- 
ing story. It has a mellow flavor which 
makes one linger over its perusal as one 
lingers over an old and attested vintage. 
A tremendous cleverness which flowered in 
a wealth of epigram, sometimes more keen 
than kind, has always been the hall-mark 
of Mr. Merriman’s productions. In this, his 
last, the cleverness is still apparent; but it 
is so humanized that exactly that word does 
not occur to one as its sufficient explanation. 
The alluring phrase, the pat definition are 
to be met with in this book as in others, but 
they impress one as less spectacular in in- 
tention, as bounded by a broader and more 
sympathetic spirit. 

The story is of a Royalist attempt to 
place upon the throne of France, during 
the presidency of Louis Napoleon, in 1850, 
an English-born sailor, supposed by his sup- 
porters to be the grandson of Louis XVI. 
The character of the young sailor, “Loo 
Barebone,” a name so easily translated to 
Louis Bourbon, is frankly and charmingly 
conceived. Only, however, because he is the 
principal in the book is special mention 
made of the skill shown in his portrayal. 
For that which distinguishes this romance 
from most of its kind is the delicacy and 
keenness with which the character lines are 
drawn, a skill embracing distinctions in na- 
tional types as well the differentiation of 
individuals. 

The story is not packed down and run- 
ning over with events, after the fashion of 
Mr. Stanley Weyman. But of stirring hap- 
penings there is, as gentlewomen used to 
say, “an elegant sufficiency,” and these have 
atmosphere. They have a local habitation 
which is felicitously realized. They are im- 





bedded in a happy and facile commentary 
on life. 

Nothing is better in the book than the 
author’s failure to explain his hero’s claims. 
Was he the heir of the Bourbons, or was he 
not? The question is left floating in the 
air. The old Marquis thought he was, and 
he knew something of kings. At least there 
can be no question that “Loo Barebone,” 
his schemes and those of others for him, all 
gone to nothing, died royally rescuing his 
humble English shipmates from the cruelty 
of the sea. 

“The Last Hope” will not rank in im- 
portance or in vigor, perhaps, with other 
of Mr. Merriman’s books, “The Sowers,” or 
“‘Roden’s Corner,” for instance. It is, how- 
ever, the most pleasing of them all. Ur- 
bane, accomplished, mellow, “The Last 
Hope” is a fitting book with which to say 
good-by to his readers. A touch of sadness 
in it makes one think of autumn, of autumn 
touched with gold. 


Charles Scribner Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


A LADDER OF SWORDS 


BY SIR GILBERT PARKER 


*““"F“-HE evanescent bell booming of the 

distant past” (to quote Mr. James 
Huneker) lures the story-tellers one by one 
and holds them thrall to the spirit of the 
long-ago. Thus it is that the age of Eliza- 
beth seems so real,—since its chivalry, its 
sins, its loves, its restless energy and its 
hardy optimism have captivated the heart 
of the novelist, and, through him, the heart 
of the reader, gentle and barbarian. 

Sir Gilbert Parker has given his picture 
the dash and sweep of real life, and has 
spread over it all an impressionistic glow 
of romantic beauty. Few makers of pic- 
tures of the past could have done this as he 
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has done it. The romance of the story is 
almost idyllic, while its appeal to the heart 
is quite plain and without affectation,— 
that is to say, genuine. 

It is more picturesque than literal in just 
the proportion that romance should be more 
personal and suggestive than historical. So 
wholesome and vital is its mood that, like 
a happy heart, “it doeth good like a medi- 
cine.” It is a tonic for a relaxed heart—an 
antidote for pessimism. It is a little dissi- 
pation of the author’s fancy that is wholly 
charming and never taxing. It is built on 
a smaller scale,—being slighter in plot and 
generally less strenuous,—than “The Right 
of Way.” For ourselves, we have a lurking 
preference for it over the former work. Its 
craftsmanship is, of course, of the same ad- 
mirable sort; its hint of tragedy is not in 
the least painful, and its love interest is so 
simple and deep as to appeal to the universe 
of readers. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN 
BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN AND OTHERS 
“"F-HE Affair at the Inn’’ is a dainty, un- 
substantial and eye-taking creation,— 
an amusing little comedy, a bit of literary 
point lace, made up of extravagances, moor- 
land mist and fun. It is an easy, gentle and 
entirely diverting, romantic trifle, which 
ought to bring many a smile to the face of 
hard-working and undiverting humanity. 

Three women, one man and a mouse- 
colored donkey made up the cast for the 
drama, wherein each personage is of vital 
importance. Miss Pomeroy is too pretty and 
too accustomed to “starring it” to be any- 
body put the leading lady and the creature 
upon whom the somewhat sour but debonair 
Sir Archibald finally fastens his difficult 
affections. Mrs. Macgill gets so malicious 
before the proposal that it is positively un- 
chancy, but she succeeds in capturing noth- 
ing but a seat in the automobile. And there 
is a secondary “lovers’ pipe,” played to an- 
other pair of lovers, and with quite a win- 
ning tune. 

The manner of the writing of this spicy 
little story is unique, it being the joint prod- 
uct of four women authors. It does not lack 
homogeneity, however, nor does it lack se- 
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quence and sufficient plot. The four authors 
were, evidently, out for a literary lark. 
What they accomplished is a jolly little 
comedietta,—with a picture of the moors of 
Devon and the great Tors for background, 
the four humans and the gray pony and the 
red automobile playing their parts at the 
wayside inn,—and all as gay as an Easter 
bonnet. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.25 


THE PRESIDENT 
BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 

HEN Mr. Lewis wrote “The Boss’’ 

he restricted himself to local politics, 
but in his latest novel he has covered a 
larger field and exposed, to the public eye, 
all the mechanism of the United States 
Senate. Indifferent to the criticism of those 
he exposes, he has employed his personal 
knowledge and produced a novel that must 
create widespread attention. The hero, one 
of tkz richest men in the world, travels the 
globe over and returns to meet his fate in 
the niece of a senator. Being morbid about 
his money, he determines to win the girl on 
his own merit, and poses as the secretary 
of a rich Englishman. In order to gain the 
senator’s good will he buys a newspaper 
and acts as its Washington correspondent, 
basing the policy of the paper upon the 
politician’s views. The support of the 
Anaconda Air Line is also at the senator’s 
disposal. A Russian count appears upon 
the scene as the hero’s rival and as the pro- 
moter of a wonderful scheme requiring 
American capital and political pull. Here 
Mr. Lewis describes the making and losing 
of immense fortunes; the wrecking of cor- 
porations to gain control of them; and the 
influence of the politician in the financial 
world. But Justice, in the form of the 
hero’s money, steps in and the Russian is 
ruined; the senator, with an eye to the 
presidential chair, steps quietly aside; and 
the heroine’s father is released from his 
bondage to the count. 

An outline of the story sounds melo- 
dramatic, but the author has handled his 
plot with such rare skill that it appears to 
be a mirror of possible facts rather than a 
pruduct of the imagination, except where 
the Russian plans to rob the treasury; and 





























here Mr. Lewis has introduced a scheme 
that is worthy of Conan Doyle. The char- 
acters are drawn from life but so cunningly 
are they concealed that identity is impossi- 
ble. The book is written with a boldness 
and brilliancy of style that prove the author 
to be no mere “bricklayer of words,” but a 
novelist who ranks with the foremost writ- 
ers of the day. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SEEKER 

BY HARRY LEON WILSON 
R. Wilson is far from a literary ap- 
prentice, but he hits the nail on the 
head with increasing grace and celerity. 
His versatility is an equal surprise. Al- 
ways a social satirist, it is a jump from 
Mormonism and plutocracy to religions, and 
nowhere else has he revealed such a tender, 
searching insight into the sensitive mind of 
a child, with its twisted understandings, 

straight intuitions and loyal loves. 

The small brothers, who have inherited 
from opposing strains; innocent Nancy, 
who desires to enter a convent and devote 
a quiet life to the bringing up of her chil- 
dren, enact an idyl of childhood not in- 
ferior to the best. Candy canes of unearth- 
ly splendor divide admiration with Cousin 
Bill J., who has been about horses all 
his life and never used an oath. Red cows 
of threatening appearance, and the village 
atheist, so bad that he spells God with a 
little g, are equally objects of terror. The 
Old Testament, as taught by Calvinistic 
lights, provokes irreverent comment, and 
vexed questions in theology arise. Since to 
be born again evidently means having the 
mumps and learning the French verbs 
afresh, the children prefer to stay unregen- 
erate. As the Age of Fable passes into the 
Age of Reason, arguments grow weightier 
and results more final. As a rule, Mr. Wil- 
son marries theology to wit—a form of 
wedlock more common among the clergy 
than the laity, especially when the latter 
uses fiction as a vehicle for opinion. Rare- 
ly is the religious novel the happy hunting 
ground of vivacity, but it is not until the 
last third of the “Seeker” that the novelist 
succumbs to his subject, and the action 
moves with leaden feet. The heterodoxy 
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would have been more dangerous if it had 
been more tempered and subtile. The tone 
of animosity weakens the argument, as well 
as impairs the artistry, yet the author has 
scored a relative success. However one 
may find flaws in his logic, the downright 
sincerity dispels the suspicion of a pose. 
Honest convictions, frankly expressed, take 
precedence of literary “copy.” When icon- 
oclasm, in the person of Aunt Bell, attacks 
such weird creeds as the higher unbelief, 
subliminal monitions, mental healing, the- 
osophy, etc., one’s enjoyment of the clever- 
ness is supreme. Every sect receives impar- 
tial ridicule, but to rehearse the animadver- 
sions is to injure the case. 

One could wish that so good an artist 
would leave preaching to the pulpit, and 
furnish pleasure unalloyed by serious in- 
tent. But to this aspiration he might reply 
that then the Seeker could have made no 
Search. From every point of view the book 
is a notable one; it may provoke dissent, 
but it is secure from neglect. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE LOVES OF EDWY 
BY ROSE CECIL O'NEILL 
T last, a novel of charm, of distinction, 
and from a new writer at that! It is 
one of those indescribable pieces of fiction 
which are worth all the more just because 
you can’t catalogue them. The scene, where 
is it? Old Weston, or New York? No, it 
is laid in the Country of Enchantment, 
which you shall find right in the middle of 
the Map of the Imagination. The folk, the 
unforgetable folk, are everything. And then 
the atmosphere, so vibrantly human, sur- 
charged with humor and pathos, rich in 
psychological revelations! All the glamour 
of Childhood is here, all the bitter-sweet of 
Maturity, all the inscrutable mystery of 
Personality, all the tragic suggestion of 
Doom. 
This tale of three—a girl and two boys, 
a witching woman and her two lovers— 
contains the best, the most elusive part of 
life: that of the heart and of dreams. The 
book is so aside from the run of fiction that 
one gasps and rubs one’s eyes before it, 
until astonishment is swallowed up in grati- 
tude, in sheer joy. Where did the author 
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get such a grip on English idiom, such a 
daring felicity? And whence, O whence 
came her gift for lyric verse,—for, besides 
a lot of delightful, humorous rhymes, there 
are embedded in the story several bits of 
poetry that have a touch of the Elizabethan 
magic, with a native quality all their own. 
Whence, too, the knowledge of life, of hu- 
manity? 

But how idle the question: the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and genius is not 
to be explained by the rule of thumb. Ge- 
nius is a hard-ridden word, verily: but one 
may save it for a book like this. The adora- 
ble Jane must go into our permanent por- 
trait gallery, so must her picturesque fraud 
of a father,—her whole delicious family, in 
sooth. But somebody here cries out: “You 
are telling us precious little of the book.” 
To which we reply: “Good Sir, this is a con- 
fession, the story of a critic’s soul in the 
presence of literature. We love this novel; 
so shall you, if you read it. If not, why, 
poor bat, go thy ways.” 

Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


VERGILIUS: A TALE OF THE COM 
ING OF CHRIST 


BY IRVING BACHELLER 


HOSE who compile recipes for the mak- 

ing of the historical novel have never 
yet told us how much of fact the author 
must digest before he begins on his fiction. 
A clue, however, may be afforded by the 
wagonload of volumes sent by Carlyle to 
Dickens when the latter was writing “A 
Tale of Two Cities.” A recent enthusiastic 
reviewer of Mr. Bacheller’s “Vergilius” in- 
forms us that Mr. Bacheller read a hun- 
dred books in order to get light upon the 
time of which he writes, in order to impart 
atmosphere and local color to his story. To 
the average reader it will be easily appar- 
ent that he did not read enough. Whether 
twenty-five more books or seventy-five more 
would have done the business, who can say? 
One might go farther and inquire whether 
any amount of “book-learning” would have 
answered the purpose. Certainly, in “Ver- 
gilius” Mr. Bacheller shows no trace of the 
historic imagination, a quality absolutely 
necessary for the writing of the historical 


romance, 
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In Mr. Bacheller’s story one does not 
feel one’s self transported to a far-off time 
and country. The author’s knowledge is all 
employed in the way of ornament. It is not 
part of the story’s fabric. It is accidental, 
occasional, not vital. It is like the frosting 
on top of a cake, made to cover and fill in 
bad spots. Unfortunately it does not cover 
the bad spots. The icing of ancient manner 
and customs is sometimes exceedingly thin 
and through it grins the real structure, 
provincially American in character. The 
wiles employed by the Emperor, Augustus 
Cesar, are those of a small round-the-stove 
New England politician, while his manners 
have a crudeness, alas! unpleasantly famil- 
iar to dwellers in the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. Surely the real 
“Augustus” did not begin his sentences 
with “well” or ‘‘advance to meet his guests.” 
Somehow one does not fancy him saying to 
a friend,—“Now go, I beg of you, and 
leave me to my work.” More remarkable 
than such instances of his speech are the 
exhibitions of his playfulness. When in the 
presence of two absorbed young lovers “he 
mounts a chair” to attract their attention, 
one recalls stories one has heard of corn 
huskings and camp-meeting festivities. 
Generally speaking, Mr. Bacheller’s pic- 
tures of Roman and Jewish society are cal- 
culated to make his compatriots feel that, 
after all, there is no place like home. 

When, however, the author is reminded 
of his history he is reminded of it hard. 
One of the things that seems to have im- 
pressed him most about ancient life is the 
free and easy way with which royalty 
played with life. His “Antipater,” “Herod” 
and “Augustus Cesar” all revel in gore 
and with such an innocent abandon. It’s 
like a small boy playing “bear.” Left to 
himself Mr. Bacheller might perhaps let 
his story pursue a more peaceful path, but 
with the dreadful taint of his learning upon 
him, with the memory of those hundred 
volumes in mind, he pulls himself up in the 
person of his royalties every fifteen minutes 
and nerves himself for a killing. It is all 
rather pitiable and very amusing. 

The love story is what is sometimes 
called a “pretty” tale. Weak and dilute it 
is, however, and hung upon loose hinges. 
Let us hope that Mr. Bacheller has not defi- 

















nitely abandoned the muse of “Eben Hol- 
den.” She is sincere and real, while his his- 
torical muse is spurious and a pretender. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.35 


THE ISLAND OF TRANQUIL DE- 
LIGHTS 
BY CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 

PRAY of the salt sea, silver line of a 

beach star sown, waving of tall palms, 
sunset glow of flowers heavy with warm 
fragrance, taste of fruits, aromatic, delici- 
ous,—dream, sleep and solitude in the heart 
of one of those rare jewels of the Pacific, 
voice of poems,—to those who desire—in 
the Island of Tranquil Delights. 

Not for twenty years has Mr. Stoddard 
returned to his birthright, joined his fel- 
lows, Pierre Loti and Robert Louis Steven- 
son, but now, at last, he takes a backward 
glance over his enchanting isles, and with 
heart beating faster for the wild, sweet 
memories, and voice more golden for the 
long sun of the years, he speaks again, and 
the words are tropic flowers, are rainbow 
spray, are leaf of the palm. There are so 
few classics in American literature that 
Charles Warren Stoddard’s book will be in- 
deed welcomed. The late Lafcadio Hearn 
wrote of it: “The Idyls will always haunt me, 
and I am sure they will live in the hearts of 
many, as everything beautifully human 
must live.” William Dean Howells has 
said: “They are the lightest, sweetest, wild- 
est, freshest things that ever were written 
about the life of that summer ocean.” And 
Rudyard Kipling, this little verse to Mr. 
Stoddard: 


“I ploughed the land with horses, but my 
heart was ill at ease, 

For the old sea-faring men came to me now 
and then, with their sagas of the 
seas.” 


Herbert B. Turner & Company, Boston 
Price $1.00 


CONFESSIONS OF A CLUB WOMAN 
BY AGNES SURBRIDGE 

EDICATED to “That product of mod- 

ern conditions wherein are commin- 

gled all the virtues and some of the faults 

of her sex—the average club woman,” these 
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confessions may or may not be just what 
the average club woman would ask to have 
confessed about her. Certain it is that they 
are not greatly to her credit, and her only 
cheer in reaching them is that possibly Mrs. 
Jonaphine Henning, president of the Nota 
Bene Club of Chicago, had experiences not 
common to the average club woman. It is 
a simple story, told without distressing ana- 
lytic detail, of a Kansas woman married to 
a Chicago grocer in a small way, who gath- 
ered up the Chicago spirit, forged ahead, 
and in a short time became a club leader, a 
social figure, a theme for newspaper gossip, 
and a most unsatisfactory revelation to her 
husband, notwithstanding he was consider- 
able of a hustler himself. He was willing 
to have her “boomed” socially, but he de- 
spised clubs, and when she insisted that 
the club woman was the only woman, he 
packed his kit and left home. A railroad 
accident stopped him in his flight, and the 
news that he was in the wreck seemed to be 
the only power on earth that could make her 
forget her club. She hurried to the scene of 
the accident to find him unhurt, and there 
in the wreck they fell upon each other’s 
necks, and she agreed that home and hus- 
band and babies after all were greater than 
all the glory and glitter of club life. The 
narrative is rapid, the reading of it is easy, 
and the interest is not permitted to flag. It 
scarcely rises to the dignity of a sociologic 
study, but it presents the various obvious 
phases of woman’s club life in a consecra- 
tion that is instructive to the uninitiated, 
but it can hardly be said to be such a vol- 
ume as would be used as campaign litera- 
ture by: club committees seeking member- 
ship. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE MASTER’S VIOLIN 
BY MYRTLE REED 
HE impulse is to bring a double hand- 
ful of fine quotations to attest the qual- 
ity of the wares, but these verbal jewels 
know the old fairy trick of turning into 
withered leaves. Clear gems, flower petals, 
melodious chords, carven lace-work—the 
images that mean delicacy, detail, rarity, 
seem fitting if a clumsy reviewer must de- 
scribe the workmanship. Color words are 
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set thickly in the pages, poetry fills prose 
forms, bits of wisdom and experience illu- 
minate conduct, and music expresses “the 
dominant flame of the back log,” or the 
apothegm that “life is the pitch of the 
orchestra and we are all its instruments.” 

The author has harkened back to the 
themes of her first success, to music and to 
love. A threefold love affair—the love of 
youth, of maturity, of old age—love ful- 
filled, love deferred and love frustrated— 
is told partly in letters, partly in narrative. 
The story ripples around appreciations of 
life and death. Polish and verity give value 
to all, but some will surely comfort hearts 
bereft by their perception of the necessity, 
the universality, the fruits of grief. 

The violin that gives the title is a mellow 
Cremona with “beautiful brown breasts.” It 
is at once a love token, an idol and a solace. 
Moreover it has a soul, an assertion that 
borders on hyperbole until the master be- 
gins to play and the author to interpret. 
Then the reader takes the joys the gods 
provide without further question of such 
prosy trifles as fact. 

Miss Reed avoids the defects of her qual- 
ities. The romance keeps in touch with 
reality, the sadness stops short of gloom, 
the poetry of bathos. A delicate humor 
plays over Fredrika’s homemade ornaments, 
the doctor’s Wednesday call with its after- 
thought of cakes and port, and lovely Aunt 
Peace’s choice of spinsterhood, “because it 
seemed indelicate to allow one’s self to care 
for a gentleman.” A little slang lets in 
some common daylight with good effect, and 
environment, for once, gets decidedly the 
better of heredity. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 net 
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THE BETTER NEW YORK 
BY DR. WILLIAM H. TOLMAN AND CHARLES 
HEMSTREET 

= book, copyrighted by the American 

Institute of Social Service, is an illus- 
trated guide-book to that which is most 
worth while in New York City, with a spe- 
cial emphasis laid upon schools and philan- 
thropic institutions. An excellent map di- 
vides the city into eleven sections, and to 
each of these sections a chapter is devoted. 
The route arranged for the traveler is such 
that he sees the city without retracing his 
steps, and thus without loss of time. In an 
Afterword, Josiah Strong says of the book, 
—“ ‘The Better New York’ has been a reve- 
lation even to those who knew the best side 
of their city. The reader no longer wonders 
at the many-handed philanthropies, as va- 
rious as human needs, but admires the ver- 
satile ingenuity of the spirit of helpfulness 
until he is convinced that, if New York is 
one of the worst cities in the world, it is also 
one of the best.” The book is of an agreea- 
ble size, pleasantly printed and bound. 


The Baker and Taylor Company, New York 
Price $2.00 net 


THE FUSSER’S BOOK 
BY ANNA ARCHBALD, GEORGIA JONES 
F you don’t know what a “fusser’’ is it is 
a sign you are too old ever to be one. So 
don’t run to the Century Dictionary or dis- 
tress yourself about The Fusser’s Book. 
Rule xxxi is: “Carry yourself with confi- 
dence, but not with over-assurance, remem- 
bering at the same time that almost every- 
thing is your fault.” The pictures by Flor- 


ence Wyman are as clever as the text. 


Fox, Duffield & Company, New York 
Price 75¢ 




















THEIR WORKS LIVE AFTER THEM 


A Chronological List of Literary Men and Women Who Have Died During the Last Month 
Compiled by Howard S. Ruddy 


Spaur, Dr. CuHartes Barzixvat, lost in 
the English Channel, August 30, aged 
forty-four years. Editor Current Litera- 
ture. Author: Present Distribution of 
Wealth (1896); America’s Working Peo- 
ple (1900). 


Baar, Hermann, Ph. D., at New York 
City, September 4, aged seventy-eight years. 
Author: Homely and Religious Topics, and 
a Bible for children. 


Lormer, Rev. Dr. Grorce Cuiaupe, at 
Aix-les-Bains, France, September 8, aged 
sixty-six. Author: Isms Old and New; The 
Great Conflict; Studies in Social Life; The 
Master of Millions, ete. 


Bacon, Rev. Tuomas Scort, at Buck- 
eyestown, Md., September 13, aged eighty. 
Author: The First Great Commandment of 
God, and other works. 


TarBELL, Dr. Horace S., at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., September 16, aged sixty-six. 
Author: Lessons in Language; Teachers’ 
Manual. Also, with daughter, of text-books 
in composition, grammar and geography. 


Fiske, Pror. Danret WILLArp, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany, September 18, 
in his seventy-third year. Published first 
book of the American Chess Congress. Au- 
thor: Chess in Iceland and in Icelandic Lit- 
erature, with Historical Notes on Other 
Table Games (in press). 


Learnep, Witu1AM Law, at Albany, N. 
Y., September 20, aged eighty-three. Au- 
thor: Learned Genealogy, and editor Mme. 
Knight’s Journal; Earle’s Microcosmog- 
raphy. 


Hearn, Larcapio (Y. Korzumr), at 
Tokio, Japan, September 26, aged fifty- 
four. Author: Stray Leaves from Strange 
Literature; Some Chinese Ghosts; Two 


Years in the French West Indies; Youma; 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan; Out of the 
East; Reveries and Studies in New Japan; 
Kokoro; Gleanings in Buddha Fields; 
Exotics and Retrospectives; In Ghostly 
Japan; Shadowings; A Japanese Miscel- 
lany; also, Japan; An Attempt at Interpre- 
tation, completed shortly before his death. 


Howe ., Jupce ANprREw, at Sand Lake, 
Mich., September 21, aged seventy-seven. 
Author: Howell’s Annotated Statutes of 
Michigan; editor Tiffany’s Justice’s Guides, 
and Tiffany’s Criminal Law. 


Kirx, Joun Foster, at Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., September 21, in his eighty-first year. 
Author: History of Charles the Bold; Ed- 
itor Prescott’s Historical Works and of the 
supplement to Allibone’s Dictionary of Au- 
thors, etc. 


EverHart, BENJAMIN Matwack, at West 
Chester, Pa., September 22, aged eighty- 
seven. Author: The North American Py- 
romycetes (1892); associate editor four 
volumes Journal of Mycology (1885-88). 


Curtiss, Dr. Samuet Ives, at London, 
England, September 23, aged sixty. Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Author: 
(transl.) Bickell’s Outlines of Hebrew 
Grammar; The Levitical Priests; Delitzsch 
Messianic Prophecies (transl.); Delitzsch 
Old Testament History of Redemption 
(transl.); Franz Delitzsch; Moses and In- 
gersoll; Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, 
and other works. 


Mackey, Dr. Joun J., at Bergen Beach, 
N. J., September 25, aged fifty. Author: 
Electricity as a Cure for Diseases. 


Hoar, Georce Frissiz, at Worcester, 
Mass., September 30, aged seventy-eight. 
Author: Autobiography of Seventy Years. 
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TWO SPLENDID GIFTS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


The COURTSHIP of 
MILES STANDISH 


WITH FORTY-TWO FULL PAGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


By Howard Chandler Christy 


Large 8vo, bound in Puritan gray cloth, in a box 
Price, $3.00 


This is the most sumptuous and beautiful gift book of 
recent years. To the minutest detail it is a work of art; 
a setting of exquisite charm for the nation’ favorite 
poem of courtship; a fitting tribute to Longfellow 
and to all the men and women who have felt the 
promptings of that passion— 





“ Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 


Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers.” PRISCILLA 
OUR REMARKABLE OFFER TO YOU 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, . . . $8.00 
Express chargeson book. . . . . . 125 
The Reader Magazine, one year . . . 8.00 

$6.25 
SPECIAL OFFER, BOTH FOR , , : , $3.25 





Tue Bosss-Merritt Company, Publishers, Indianapolis: 


You may send me the Christy illustrated edition of The Courtship of Miles Standish, to be 
delivered to my address, carriage paid, and enter my subscription for The Reader Magazine for 


one year, beginning with the issue of ___1904. 
I hereby agree to pay you for the above book and magazine the sum of $3.25. 


Signed 
Street = _ Town. 
Date. 1904. State. 


THE BOOK AND MAGAZINE WILL BE SENT TO DIFFERENT ANMDRESSES IF DESIRED 
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A New Book by the Author of “*Rebecca” 






THE AFFAIR 
AT THE INN 


In appropriate 
setting with dec- 
orative cover, 
and beautifully 
illustrated in 
tint by Martin 
Justice. 


$1.25 





°DpO YOU. APPROVE OF MARRIAGE?” 


“A mighty amus- 
ing account of 
a little interna- 
tional comedy. 
One laughs, or 
at least smiles, 
at almost every 
sentence.” — New 
York Times. 


BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


and others 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. : 








“CLEVER—INNOCENT—AMUSING” 


“These words describe fairly ‘The Affair at the Inn,’ a rare pleasure in its 
refinement, its humor, and its cheerful goodfellowship.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
“This story is just such as the amusement-loving public is eager for—a light, 
—-> well wrought little comedy, fresh in style and new in setting.” —Chicago 
cord-Herald. 
“A jolly little volume that leaves 


~ with a pleasant feeling of self-congratu- 
lation for having read it.”—New Yor 


Globe. 
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The New Library of = 
aluable Knowledge 22% 








Twenty-Five Profitable 
Volumes Containing 


I. The Story of the Stars 

2. The Story of the Solar System 

3. The Story of the Eclipses 

4. The Story of the Earth 

5. The Story of the Earth’s Atmos- 














13. The Cotton Plant 

14. The Primitive Man 

15. The Story of Extinct Civilizations 
of the West 

16. The Story of Extinct Civilizations 
of the Fast 





17. The Story of the Alphabet 
18. The Story of Geographical Dis- 


covery 
19. The Story of the Art of Building 
, 20. The Story of Music 

21. The Story of Books 

22. The Story of Peetogmty 
23. The Story of Electricity 
24. The Story of Rapid Transit 
The Story of the Mind 

Bound in rich, dark red buckram, with gilt 
tops, silk head-bands and gold backs. Every de- 
tail of manufacture will suit the most exact- 
ing. Each vol. (75¢x5) has a complete index. 

A mere glanee at the authors named below will 
suffice to convince you of the wealth of learning 
at your service. 

Geo. F. Chambers, F. R. A. S.; Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, F. R.S.; Douglas Archibald, F. R. M. S.; 
Prof. H. W. Conn; Grant Allen; Prof. S. J, Hick- 
son; B. Lindsay; Edw. A. Martin, F. G. S.; 
Hon. W. C, Edgar; Frederick Wilkinson, F. G. 
S.; Edward Clodd, F. L. S.; Robert Anderson, 

.A.S.; Jos. Jacobs; P. L. Waterhouse, 
































Washington, D. C. 











McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 
44 B. 23d St., New York City 





In CoRRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION “THE READER MaGazine” 


Dont Miss ThisOpportunity 








OF TREMENDOUS 


Something New IMPORTANCE 


You can get this magnificent Library—z25 vol- 
umes, by the greatest authorities, at so small a part of 
its real value that you cannot afford to be without it. 
The books reveal, in a most entertaining story 
Style, the hidden mysteries, the wonders and the 
romance in the world around you; they give you the 
marvelous record of Man’s conquest over Nature and 
his progress. When we tell you your favorite novel 
will be dull by comparison and that great scientists 
and leading fiction writers alike acknowledge this 
library superior to any other in entertainment and in- 
struction, we are giving you only a faint idea of its 
value and importance. 

A new world of knowledge is thrown open to you, 
not only will you have evening after evening of entertainment, but will 
unconsciously absorb just that knowledge which most stimulates your 
imagination and quickens your powers of observation, the two faculties 
to which all great men and women owe their success. 

These are new up-to-date, copyrighted books, and of vital interest 
to the scholar, the wide-awake man or woman or the ambitious youth 

We are distributing an introductory 
edition on such terms and at such a price 
that no one need feel that he is unable 
to subscribe. 


Profit by Our Introductory Offer 


If you will signand return us the coupon 
TO-DAY, we will send you these twenty- 
five magnificent volumes at our expense. 
If satisfactory, keep them and send us 
the low introductory price in small 
monthly payments; otherwise,notify 
us, and we will arrange for their 
return at our expense, 

We pay all express 
charges. 


Read 
Mag. 





McCLURE, 
PHILLIPS 
& CO 












44 E. 23d St., 
New York 






ease sen me, ON 


beautiful volumes 
If satisfac- 





tory, I agree to pay you $1.00 prompt- 
ly, and §2.00 a month thereafter for 

twelve months. If not satisfactory I will 
notify you within a week to arrange for 
their return at your expense. 
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THOMAS Y.CROWELL & CO-S NEW BOOKS 





The Greek Poets 


An Anthology edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2; half calf, $3.50; limp seal, $4.50. 


HIS volume includes the choicest examples in English 
of Greek poetry from many sources, each poet's work 
being prefixed by a biographical sketch. Notes, indices, 
and a special introduction are also included, so that the 
reader unaided will find every guide to an intelligent en- 
joyment of the subject. This is the fullest and most 


Morris’s Poetical Works 


Edited by Pror. Percy R. CoLWEtt. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2; half calf, $3.50; limp seal, $4.50. 


ILLIAM Morris’s career extended over the better 
part of the nineteenth century. He won fame in 
many fields of work. Asa poet, he ranks with Swinburne 
and Rossetti among the chief ornaments of the Victorian 
era. This careful and generous selection of poems will 
show him at his best, and tend to widen his circle of 


representative selection yet made, 
and will be found of great value in 
the class-room and private library. 











Damesand Daughters 
of the French Court 


By GEeRALDINE Brooks, author of 
“Dames and Daughters of Colo- 
nial Days.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50 net (postage 15c.) 

ANY interesting feminine fig- 
ures cluster about the throne of 

France and exert an influence upon 

her history. This is a treatment of 

an attractive theme from a new 
viewpoint. 





Synopses of Dickens's 
Novels 


By J. WALKER McCSPADDEN, author 
* ‘of “Shaksperian Synopses.” 
18mo, cloth. 45 cents net (post- 
age 5 cents). 
VERY lover of Dickens and liter- 
ary student will find this guide- 
book of great practicalhelp. It gives 
a story or argument of each novel, 
also bibliography, scene, and com- 
plete index of characters, for the 
first time. 


W. M. Thackeray 
Complete Works in 30 Volumes 
(CORNHILL EDITION) 


With new Biography, Bibliography, 
and Special Introductions, by 
PROF. W. P. TRENT, of Colum- 
bia, and Dr. J. B. HENNEMAN, 
of the University of the South. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $37.50 per set; half calf, gilt 
top, $75.00 per set. 


N entirely new edition of unusual 

importance, presenting an abso- 
lutely complete text of Thackeray for 
the first time. It includes 2,000 pages 
not found in other editions. The in- 
troductions, bibliography, and other 
special editorial work are no less 
worthy of note. The type is large, 
clear, and specially set throughout, 


American readers, An introduc- 
tion, notes, and bibliography are in- 
cluded, 
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Stories of Robin Hood 


And His Merry Outlaws 


By J. WALKER MCSPADDEN, Chil- 
dren’s Favorite Classics. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. 60 cents. 


HE children especially will great- 

ly enjoy this re-telling of the 
merry stories of Robin Hood, It is 
a new prose version based directly 
upon the ancient bal iads. 














BOOKS BY DR. J. R. MILLER 


” 
More than a million of Dr. Miller's 
kindly, helpful books have been 
issued, some being translated into 
several languages. 


Finding the Way 


Cloth, gilt top, 85 


16mo. Plain edges. 65 cents net. 
cents net. (Postage 8 cents.) 


The Inner Life 


12mo. Illuminated cover. 30 cents net. (Postage 5 


cents.) 


The Face of the Master 


12mo. Illustrated, decorated cover, gilt top. 50 cents 


net. (Postage 5 cents.) 





Daniel De Foe 


Complete Works in 16 Volumes 


Edited, with Introductions, by Dr. 
G. H. MAYNADIER, of Harvard. 
Frontispieces. 8vo. $16, up- 
wards, per set. 

NCLUDES not only the immortal 
“Robinson Crusoe,” but De Foe’s 
other great imaginative tales, travel 
sketches, essays, and descriptions. 

A notable edition of rarity and 

interest. 


Stories of King 
Arthur 


Atapfen from Malory by U. WaLpo 

>UTLER. Children’s Favorite 
Classics. Illustrated. 16mo. 
60 cents. 


NEW text of these fine old tales 

of chivalry, based closely upon 
the ‘‘Morte d’Arthur,” but using 
simple language adapted to younger 
readers. 














NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
New, copyrighted stories by the best 
authors. Fully illustrated. Price 
60 cents each net (postage 10c). 


4 The pathetic story of a 
Little Metacomet little {indian evince. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


Dorothy’s Spy #ousicsryus? % be 


By JAMEs OTIS 


Stories of the Good Greenwood 


Life in the field and forest described entertainingly by 
CLARENCE HAWKES 


It All Came True "27° nstener 


By Mary F. LEONARD 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 
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**For every one who was once a boy and is now a reminiscent man” 





An Idyl of Boyhood by Clarence S. Darrow 


HE book is indeed an “‘idyl.”” It is universal. It is as quiet as a woodland pool and as 
pellucid and spontaneous as the springs that feed the pool CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


NY man, worn and tired from the world’s rush and worry, can be made a boy again fora 
few brief hours by going with Mr. Darrow to ‘‘Farmington.”” NEW YORK GLOBE. 


ERE is a book on a boy’s life in the country—the boy who does chores, the boy who 
goes to the swimming pool, the boy who hates to go to church, the boy who teases 
the girls, and yet the boy who climbs to the top of the hill and looks far off, 

dreaming. It is a book of rare charm. CHICAGO EVENING POST. 


| is a book of charm to the man of action for the new and alluring fancies it will re- 
veal to him, to the imaginative man for the thrills it will bring him as if of echoes 
from his own past. CHICAGO CHRONICLE. 


Bry author’s affections light his footsteps through the dear old haunts, and he writes 
in a simple lyric strain of humor and pathos that captivates the heart. He visits, with 

that wistfulness known to us all, the sacred places where he fished and roamed the fields 
as a care-free urchin ; looks into the old home and school and church; recalls his quaint illu- 
sions, long vanished, recalls the joys of the summer vacation and lingers around the fascinating 
old mill, now crumbling away, where his father ground the farmers’ grist. Mr. Darrow has 
made a book of genuine literary beauty and haunting human interest. 

CHICAGO RECORD HERALD. 
$1.50 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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Its 16,500 Pages 


epitomize all human history while keeping it 
true and interesting. We may now see the 
story of man’s life and struggle and develop- 
ment unfolding itself easily and naturally—like 
the unraveling of a tangled skein in the hands 
of him who alone knows the secret. In no 
other form can history be so readable— 


A Simple, Straightforward 
Narrative 

built up step by step from the master writings 
of 2,000 historians of every age and nation, 
but without the useless philosophizing and 
painful prolixity of specialism. We may at 
last read history with some sense of propor- 
tion, and without feeling that the subject is 
too vast and deep to be mastered by busy 
Americans. 


A Popular Presentation of All Human History Based_on the Writings of 



















A Great Historical Index 


makes the work permanently useful, allowing 
us to turn up any fact or date or event, or in- 
formation of any historical character, on the 
instant. The origin of laws, institutions, cus- 
toms, religions, the whole complex fabric of 
society the world over (45 nations are dealt 
with), is now conveniently at hand. 


The History is Completed— 

The labors of the editors have consummated 
the largest and most important literary under- 
taking of the past 15 years, and one not likely to 
be attempted again in another generation. Of 
the quality of their work, of the unrivalled ex- 
cellence and value of the history, you may judge 
for yourself by reading a specimen volume which 
The Outlook will send you, free of charge, if 
you apply at once. 











iw CongesronpinG wit ApvERTisers, PLease Mention “Tue Reaper MaGazing” 


In boldness of originality, business acumen, and general interest and utility it may be doubted 
whether the plan and purport of any of the many recent works of popular reference excel that of 
“*The Historians’ History of the World.’’—New York TIMES. 
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2,000 Historians of Every Age and Nation 


The Specimen Volume Plan of Sale adopted by The Out- 
look, has been received by the public with an enthusiasm not 
hitherto observed in the book-selling world. Seven thousand 
specimen volumes have been sent out within 30 days. It is the 
first absolutely satisfactory method yet devised of selling a sub- 
scription book. The Outlook sends the specimen volume by express free of all 
charges. You take your time—you have a whole week—to decide whether 
like it or not. We beg you to cut the leaves, to read the 660 pages care- 
ully ; you return the volume at The Outlook’s expense. We do not trouble 
you to come to our office or bother you with canvassers. Can you imagine 
“7; method more courteous, more satisfactory ? 

he difference between this and other ways of buying books is like the dif- 
ference between being fitted with a suit of clothes by a good tailor and ordering 
a suit bymail. You need not order the history unless it fits your mind. The 
ordinary practice of publishers is to hire men to sell you books, and make 
you pay for their services. This work sells itself. It tells its own story. 
And by this useful method The Outlook can sell the work at 43% less than 
the future prices, as a concession to prompt buyers. Phe 25 volumes in vevelving beshease 


PLEASE MAKE USE OF THE FOLLOWING FORM IN APPLYING FOR A SPECIMEN VOLUME. 
No 1904 


The Dutlook, 225 Fourth ave, Pew Bork 


Pr i i lah ee _ (Fill in Address) 
A Specimen Volume of The Historians’ History of the World, without cost tome. ! promise 
to return it to you at your expense, within seven days after receipt, whether I decide to 
subscribe or not. 


Occupation Reader 1 Signature 
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HARPER'S NEW FICTION 


A LADDER OF SWORDS. By Gilbert Parker 


In wholly different vein from the author’s last novel, «*The Right of Way,’’ comes this 
exquisite romance, and written in the finished style of this great novelist. The scenes ou 
the Island of Jersey are of idyllic freshness and beauty, and in the Seigneur of Rozel, the 
lord of the island, the author has produced a character of delightful humor and braggadocio. 
Illustrated by the Kinneys. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE MASQUERADER. By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Two men, not related, but looking absolutely alike—one married, the other a bachelor— 
secretly change places. The novél develops along lines new to fiction, and is a forceful 
compelling story ; not a story of style and words, but a story of doing, a history of life in 
action. The moral problem involved is a strange one. [llustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


VERGILIUS. By Irving Bacheller 


After two years’ work along new lines, Irving Bacheller has produced in ‘‘Vergilius’’ a 
story of new atmosphere and unusual power. The story is one of tender affection and 
strong situations, and the final scene is a crowning touch of rare beauty. Post 8vo, $1.35. 


THE TRUANTS. By A. E. W. Mason 


An exhilarating story of London life by the author of ‘‘ Four Feathers,’’ which achieved 
unusual popularity. The truants are two young married people living with the rich, over- 
bearing father of the husband, often playing truant to escape his hard surveillance. The plot 
is intensely interesting throughout, growing more and more involved with every chapter. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH. By W. D. Howells 


This new novel promises to be the most popular story he has written for some time. It deals 
with an immensely interesting situation, new to fiction, which works out to a strong conclu- 
sion. Crown 8vo, Special Binding, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00. 


NOSTROMO. By Joseph Conrad 


A novel of present-day adventure in a South American republic. The story is one of revolu- 
tion and exciting intrigue, and throughout the author’s marvellous powers of description are 
shown. The odd contrast of medieval revolutionary conditions side by side with gigantic 
commercial enterprise, undertaken by foreign capital, is set forth. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE GEORGIANS. By Will N. Harben 








A new book about Abner Daniel, in which his shrewd wit is more keen and telling than ever. 
In the role of match-maker old Abner adds a delightfully humorous touch to a sweet and 
tender love-story. Post 8vo, $1.50. 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 


A HISTORY 


FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES BY ASSOCIATED SCHOLARS. IN TWENTY-SEVEN VOLUMES 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, P#4.D., LL.D., 


Professor of History at Harvard University 


HIS WORK is the greatest, most authoritative, and only exhaustively complete history of America that 
has ever been undertaken. The work is under the editorial supervision of Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Professor of History at Harvard University, in consultation with advisory committees appointed by the 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Texas and Wisconsin Historical Societies, The history will be complete in 

twenty-seven volumes, each the work of an acknowledged scholar of history who is a specialist in that period of 
our nation’s history of which his volume treats. Each writer has spent years of study in preparing for this great 
work, and has searched all records and historical data. The names of these scholars are an assurance of the 
authority, finality and permanence of this great work. The plan of the narrative is chronological, the volumes 
following each other in close sequence, and its scope a critical, political, biographical account of the events and 
forces which have been vital in the making of our nation. The series will include a set of unexcelled maps in 
color and in black and white. ‘These maps alone are equivalent to an expensive American Atlas, and are, more- 
over, the result of the very latest topographical work. Each volume is indexed and a general index volume to 
the whole series will be prepared, thus making the whole group useful for ready reference. Accompanying each 
volume is a chapter of bibliography suited to the further needs of the general reader, 
Five volumes are now completed and the remaining volumes will follow quickly. 


This first group of five is complete in itself. 
Vol. I. THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN HISTORY, by Professor E. P. Cheyney, 


University of Pennsylvania. It deals with the condition of European civilization at the time of the 
sailing of Columbus and just after, which led to his voyages and other journeys to the American 
continent. 

Vol. II. BASIS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, by Professor Livingston Farrand, Columbia University, deals 
particularly with the conditions of our continent in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Indian 
civilization, climate, topography, etc. 

Vol. III. SPAIN IN AMERICA, by Professor E. G. Bourne, Yale University, deals with the period of 
Spanish colonization between the years 1450 and 1580. 

Vol. 1V. ENGLAND IN AMERICA, by Lyon G. Tyler, President of William and Mary College, deals with 
the early English colonies in Virginia and New England. 

Vol. V. COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, by Professor Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr College, deals 
with the early self-government of the Spanish, French, English and Dutch Colonies. 

Each volume is illustrated with frontispiece and maps in color and black and white. Crown 8vo, polished buckram, 
leather labels, with gilt lettering, gilt tops, uncut edges, five volumes in box, net, $9.00 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


THE WANT of a complete library edition of the works of this great poet has long been felt. The whole of 

Swinburne’s Poetical Works is included in these volumes, together with the new volume—‘‘A Channel 
Passage’? and other as yet unpublished pieces. The first volume Mr. Swinburne has prefaced by a long Intro- 
ductory Letter to his friend Theodore Watts-Dunton, in which he relates for the first time how he came to produce 
the works upon which his fame rests. 


Vol. I. Poems and Ballads. First Series. 

Vol. II. Songs Before Sunrise—Songs of Two Nations, including A Song of Italy. 

Vol. III. Poems and Ballads. Second and Third Series—Songs of the Springtides. 

Vol. IV. Tristram of Lyonesse (the Arthurian Poems )—The Tale of Balen—Atalanta—Erechtheus. 

Vol. V. Studies in Song—aA Century of Roundels—Sonnets from the Volume “Tristam of Lyonesse "— 
Poems from “Tristram ’’—The Heptalogia ( with additions). 

Vol. VI. A Midsummer Holiday—Astrophel and Other Poems—The Contents of the New Volume, A Channel 
Passage, and Other Poems, which is now in the press. 


Six Volumes. With Latest Portrait of Swinburne and Autograph 
Crown 8vo, Library Binding, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, net, $72.00 
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A Selection from Our Fall Lis 





Source Books of American Eistory 


Travels Through the Middle Settlements of North America, 
1759-1760. By Andrew Burnaby 


Small 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net 


An educated Englishman’s fair-minded account of the condition of the colonies on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. It was last reprinted in separate form in 1775. 


Memoirs of the American War. By William Heath 


Small 8vo, cloth (ready October 25), $2.50 net 


The history by an officer of high rank of the military operations of the Revolution, especially valuable for 
its accounts of the British retreat from Lexington, the battle of Bunker Hill, and the later engagements 
about New York. It has not been reprinted since it was published by act of Congress in 1798. 


Legends of the Iroquois, Told by the Cornplanter 
By W. W. Canfield 
FROM AUTHORITATIVE NOTES AND STUDIES 


New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net 
A series of annotated reprints, “‘ Source Books of American History,”’ projected to be sold at a moderate 
rice, which will include some of the best and rarest contemporary volumes of travel, history and 
ng dealing with the colonial and revolutionary periods and the exploration and settlement of the 
farther West; and will be edited, with introductions, notes and indexes, by Rufus Rockwell Wilson, author 
of “ Rambles in Colonial Byways, ”” “ Historic Long Island,” etc. 


New England in Letters. By Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


12mo, cloth, with six illustrations in color, $1.50 net 
A series of pilgrimages to the literary landmarks of New England, a delightful mingling of historic fact and 
intimate personal acquaintance. 


“ It is the best thing yet done in that direction."—7homas Wentworth Higginson. 
** From cover to cover a delightful book.""—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Famous Battles of the Nineteenth Century 


By G. A. Henty, Major Arthur Griffiths, Archibald Forbes and other well-known writers 
Edited by CHARLES WELSH 


New Issues 
Vol. II—From 1815-1861, 9 illustrations. Vol. IV—From 1871-1900, 12 illustrations. 


Previously Issued 


Vol. I—From 1801-1815, 16 illustrations. Vol. I1I—From 1861-1871, 16 illustrations. 
Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
The above four volumes in box, $5.00 


In alengthy review of the first two volumes issued in the series the NV. Y. Times Saturday Review says: 
“*All boys ought to be glad toseize the opportunity presented to them by Mr. Welsh, to read these two books 
in which about all the very great and some of the very small—but very interesting to us—conflicts of the 
nineteenth century are described with compactness, vigor and accuracy, sometimes by men who looked 
upon the scenes they describe and were exposed to their dangers.” 
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Handsome Library Editions 





of 


Famous Novelists 
and Historians 








SENT ON APPROVAL. EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS, FIFTY PER CENT REDUC- 
TION. BOUND IN HALF LEATHER. 








ALEXANDER DUMAS 


Complete works in fifteen volumes 
This is one of the most complete and 
finely illustrated editions of the French 
romancer ever issued. The illustra- 
tions are after originals by French 
artists such as De Neuville, Leloir, etc. 


E. BULWER LYTTON 


(Lorp LYTTON) 
Complete works containing all the 
novels and romances with numerous 
illustrations in photogravure and half- 
tone, printed from new plates—large 
clear type. Fifteen volumes. 


VICTOR HUGO 


Complete works, comprising Dramas and Poems 

Among the famous artists and etch- 
ers whose work appears in this edition 
are Detaille, Leloir, Vibert, Perrault, 
Bonnat, Lefevre, and others equally 
famous. Ten volumes. 


W. M. THACKERAY 


Complete Works, containing all the 
novels and miscellanies contained in 
the best standard editions issued in 
England with the author’s approval. 
Illustrated with full-page photogra- 
vures and half-tones and including 
Thackeray’s own sketches and draw- 
ings. Ten volumes. 


CHARLES ROLLIN 


The Ancient History of the Egyp- 
tians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Ba 
ylonians, Medes and Persians, Mace- 
donians and Grecians, by CHARLES 
ROLLIN. Translated from the French. 
From the latest London edition, care- 
fully revised and corrected, with chro- 
nological table, complete index and 
illustrations. Four volumes. 


REGULAR PRICE $2 PER VOL. 
CLEARANCE “ 


g1 6é 





The volumes are all uniform in size, a trifie larger than 
the ordinary 12mo, and printed on a special grade of 

per manufactured expressly for these sets. Fre type 
b tices and distinct, and each volume averages about 
400 pages. 

The books are bound in the Best Half-Leather, 
with or 1 = ing. Sides of English 
corded cloth, gold tops and silk bands. A different 
shade of leather was selected for each set, the cloth to 
harmonize with the leather, thus giving each set its 
individuality. Every volume has either a photo- 
gravure or a steel-plate frontispiece, and throughout 
the text are inserted excellent reproductions in line or 
half-tone, after originals by famous artists. We guar- 
antee these books to be exactly as represented, and 
if upon examination they do not meet expectations, 
they can be returned within five days from their re- 
ceipt AT OUR EXPENSE. 

We are authorized to offer these beautiful editions 
at a reduction of 50 per cent. from the former price. 
Compare our offer with that of other publishers, con- 
sidering paper, type, illustrations, binding, etc., 
you will find our price cannot be 


and return“to us the below, checking 
ere DO THIS NOW. Only a limited num- 
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JUSTIN McCARTHY 


A History of Our Times, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880, This edition 
contains introduction and supplemen- 
tary chapters by G. Mercer Adam, 
bringing the work down to Mr. Glad- 
stone's Resignation of the Premiershi 

March, 1894), with New Index and ad- 

itions to the survey of the Literature 
of the Reign. Two volumes. 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN 


A History of the English People. 
Illustrated. Large type, beautifully 
illustrated. A History of the English 
People from early England, 449, to 
modern England, 1815. Newly edited 
and carefully revised. With a com- 
plete index. Four volumes. 


GEORGE RAWLINSON 


The seven great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World; or, the His- 
tory, Geography and Antiquities of 
Chaldea Assyria, Babylon, Media, 
Persia, Parthia and Sassanian or New 
Persian Empire. Three volumes. 


EDWARD GIBBON 


The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. With Notes 
by the Rev. H. H. Milman. A New 
Edition, to which is added a complete 
Index of the whole work. Five vol- 
umes. 


H. A. TAINE 


A History of English Literature, 

Translated by N. Van Laun with a 

sag ony prepared for this translation 
y the author. Two volumes. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





FICTION 
Fata Morgana 


By ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 

students and others in Paris. 

Author. 
A striking and unhackneyed narrative, romantic, pictur- 
coqee, dealing with a fascinating phase of Parisian life, 
and also with a certain charming and heroic myth of one 
of the little countries bordering on the Adriatic. Mr. 
Castaigne’s illustrations, of course, are of notable in- 
terest. (12mo, 450 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


The Staying Guest 
By CAROLYN WELLS. Illustrated by W. GRANVILLE 
MITH. 


A charming tale, this, of a quaint and startling but loving 
and lovable child, easily one of the cleverest child char- 
acters in fiction. It is a book for young and old. 


(12mo, 300 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


Ellen and Mr. Man 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. With frontispiece by 
LEon GUIPON. 


This is a delicious tale of a sweet gir] and her two lovers, 
one a fine young Frenchman, the other a little lad who 


A novel of American art 
i Illustrated by the 


speedily holds the center of the stage and wins the larg- 
est share of the reader's affections. 


(12mo, 200 pages. Price, $1.25.) 


The Gray World 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
This is an unusual story, the remarkable narrative of a 
London slum child’s reincarnation. How the memory of 
the “‘gray world” influenced all this second existence is 
well told (12mo, 350 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


The River’s Children 


RUTH McENERY STUART, Author of ‘‘Sonny,” 
“ Napoleon Jackson,” “ Holly and Pizen,” etc. Illus- 
trated vy HARRY C. Epwarps. 
This is a story of the men and women who live along the 
Mississippi and who love and fear the Great River asa 
mysterious, insatiable, relentless, merciless power. It is 
an idy) of the Great River, of delicate and delicious 
humor, of rare sweetness and tenderness. 


(16mo, 175 pages. Price, $1.00.) 


Sonny: A Christmas Guest 


By RUTH McENERY STUART. With fourteen illus- 
trations by Fanny Y. Cory, and an initial for each 
chapter. 
The atmosphere is the same that has always enveloped 
Mrs. Stuart’s work, and there is the same perenne 
sweetness of spirit and the same delicate humor, always 
wavering on the narrow border between laughter and 
tears.— Bookman. (12mo, 135 pages. Price, $1.25.) 


The Youth of Washington: Told 
in the Form of an Autobiography 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL, Author of “ Hugh Wynne.” 
“The Youth of Washington” is neither bald history nor 
pure fiction; the larger historic facts are true, the fiction 
a daring form of commentary. 


(12mo, 300 pages. Price, $1.50.) 





The Madigans 


By MIRIAM MICHELSON, Author of “ In the Bishop’s 
Carriage."’ Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL. 


The Madigans are six of the most active, daring, original 
and clever youngsters that ever stirred up a household. 
A few chapters from this story of their doings are enough 
to enliven the dullest day. 


(12mo, 300 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


Paths of Judgment 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of “The 
Rescue,” ‘“‘ The Confounding of Camelia,’’ etc. 
This is a dramatic character study; and the four chief 
characters are unusual and fascinating men and women. 
(12mo, 346 pages. Price, $1.50.) 





ART 
Italian Villas and Their Gardens 


By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The Valley of De- 
cision,” etc. With fifty illustrations in color and in 
black and white, by MAXFIELD PaRRISH, and from 
photographs. 


This is a sumptuous and almost an ideal book, containing 
full and vivid descriptions of all the more notable Italian 
villas, the illustrations being of rare beauty and interest. 
It is the art-book of the year. 


(Printed in two colors on special plate paper. Royal 
octavo, 275 pages. Price, $6.00 net; postage, 27 cents.) 





VERSE 


Poems and Verses 
By MARY MAPES DODGE. 


This collection is representative of the choicest and 
ripest work of this favorite author, 


(12mo, 250 pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 8 cents.) 





NEW ISSUES IN 


THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Exquisite little volumes in embossed leather bindings 
designed by BLANCHE McMANUS MANSFIELD. 


As You Like It 


Following the Cambridge text, and with an interest- 
ing frontispiece portrait of Shakespeare. 


Romeo and Juliet 


Following the Cambridge text, and with an interest- 
ing frontispiece portrait of Shakespeare. 


An Old English Christmas 


With frontispiece portrait of Washington Irving. 
(Size 2% by SM%inches. Price, each, $1.00, in box.) 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
Thackeray’s Letters 


TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY 

With an introduction by Lucy W. BAXTER. 
Perhaps the most charming of all Thackeray’s letters are 
these, making a volume, with its facsimiles of manu- 
scripts and drawings by the author, which every Thack- 
eray lover will treasure. 
(Octavo, 193 pages. Price, $1.50 net; postage, 10 cents.) 


Presidential Problems 


By GROVER CLEVELAND, ex-President of the United 
States. 
Just what the title and the author’s name would promise 
=a clear, vigorous discussion of some of the vital ques- 
tions which pressed upon Mr. Cleveland for settlement 
during his years in the White House. 
(Octavo, 300 pages. Price, $1.80 net; postage, 16 cents.) 


Modern Methods of Book 
Composition 


By THEODORE L. DE VINNE. 
This book, the work of the head of living printers, is in- 
valuable for every writer, printer and editor. 
(12mo, 488 pages. .Price, $2.00 net; postage, 15 cents.) 


The Art Crafts for Beginners 


By FRANK G. SANFORD, Director of the Chautauqua 
Arts and Crafts Department. Illustrated by the 
Author. 
This book should prove invaluable as a suggestive little 
manual for all interested in art crafts. 
Lg 12mo, 250 pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 9 
cents. 


A Transplanted Nursery 


<4 MARTHA KEAN, Illustrated with over sixty 
photographs. 

The story of a most unusual and rather audacious ex- 
periment which proved to be a complete :uccess: howan 
American mother decided to take her three ‘ittle lads for 
a summer sojourn in Brittany instead u. making the usual 
pilgrimage to the Maine coast. Snap-shots and pen-pic- 
tures have recorded this delightful summer abroad. 
(12mo, 275 pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 11 cents.) 


The American Constitutional 
System 
HHBY, Associate Professor of 


By W. W. WILLOUG S 4 
Political Science at Johns Hopkins University. 
With chapters on ‘The Nature of the Federal State,” 
‘The Power of the United States to Acquire Territory,” 
“ Citizenship,” etc. A book of great value to every citizen. 
(12mo, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net.) 


City Government in the United 
States 


By FRANK J. GOODNOW, Eaton Professor of Admin- 
istrative Law and Municipal Science, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
A practical book for Americans interested in the improve- 
ment of the government of cities. Chapters on “The City 
as a Social Fact,” ‘State Control of Cities,” etc. 
(12mo, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net.) 


The Principles of Economics 


By FRANK A. FETTER, Ph.D., Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance, Cornell University. 
This survey of the field of economics is intended prima- 
rily to serve as a text for the use of college and university 
students, but it presents also to the citizen and general 
reader a summary in one volume of the latest contribu- 
tions to economic study. 


(Octavo, 300 pages. Price, $2.00 net.) 


The Awakening of Japan 


By OKAKURA-KAKUZO, Author of “Ideals of the 
Zast, 

The remarkable story of how Japan has awakened from 
her mediaval slumbers. All readers of this entertaining 
volume will echo the author’s epigrammatic utterance 
that ‘“‘the Yellow Peril’ is a white lie.” The distin- 
aes author is at present connected with the Boston 
fluseum of Fine Arts. 


(16mo. Price, $1.40 net; postage, 10 cents.) 





BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Brownies in the Philippines 


Verse and pictures by PALMER COX. 
Perhaps the best and funniest of all these jolly Brownie 
books. (Square, 144 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


Baby Elton, Quarter-Back 


By LESLIE W. QUIRK. 


A rattling good book for boys. (Illustrated. 12mo. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Lucy and Their Majesties 


By B. L. FARJEON. 
Just the prettiest, jolliest book for healthy youngsters 
written in many aday. (12mo, 350 pages. » $1.50. 


Mary’s Garden and How It Grew 


By FRANCES DUNCAN. 
A practical treatise on making a flower-garden, interest- 
ingly told in the form of astory. (Square, 12mo. Price, 
$1.25.) 


Elinor Arden, Royalist 


By MARY CONSTANCE DU BOIS. 
A charming tale founded upon an actual incident in the 
life of the Princess Henrietta Anne. (12mo, 283 pages. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Kibun Daizin; or, From Shark- 
Boy to Merchant Prince 


By GENSAI MURAI. 
The stirring story of a popular Japanese hero. (12mo, 
175 pages. Price, $1.25.) 


Captain John Smith 

By TUDOR JENKS. 
A book which should become the standard history of 
Captain John Smith for young Americans. (12mo, 259 
pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 11 cents.) 
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KITTY /THE 
ROSES 





@_ A charming little love story in 
which a young architect and the 
mistress of a rose garden are the two 
figures. The whole story breathes 
summer sunshine, the fragrance of 
flowers, and the alluring uncertain- 
ties of love-making. The book will 
be daintily illustrated, and will have, 
besides,thedecorations on each page 
and the attractions of artistic print- 
ing and binding, which make it 
especially suitable as a gift book. 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


With illustrations in color by 
Freperic J. von Rapp 
12mo. Decorated cover, in a box, $2.00 





The CHALLONERS 


By E. F. BENSON 


Perhaps you recall «* Dodo’’ by the same 
author. Ifso, it may interest you to read what 
the Chicago Record-Herald has to say of Mr. 
Benson’s new book: 

*¢€ The Challoners’ is the best thing he has done. . . 


His work is deft and true and sincere. An entertaining, 
well-written story, with deep feeling in it.’” 


E, F. BENSON 





OLIVE LATHAM 


By E. L. VOYNICH 
The author of ‘*The Gadfly’’ and «<Jack 


Raymond.’’ It is a Russian story—‘‘a most 
remarkable study of life and character,’’ says 


the Philadelphia Press. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


S. WEIR MITCHELL’S 


NEW SAMARIA 


By the author of «* Hugh Wynne’”’ 
Illustrated, $1.25° 
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SHAKESPEARE 
SETS FREE 


SENT 

You have always wanted a good set of Shakespeare. 
Now is your chance to get it at a low price and on easy 
terms of payment. Our Shakespeare club has pur- 
chased an entire edition of the famous International 
Shakespeare. Naturally, we bought 500 sets cheaper 
than you could buy one. That’s why you can save 
half the regular price by ordering through the club. 


The New International Edition 


is the latest and best Shakespeare. It is based on three centuries of searching 
criticism. All recognized authorities are represented in the notes and explanatory 
matter, among them being Dyce, Coleridge, Dowden, Johnson, Malone, White and 
Hudson. It has been edited and produced with a view of making Shakespeare 
pleasant and entertaining. Every difficult passage or obsolete word is explained. 


No Other Edition Contains 








Topical Index: By means of which the reader can 
find any desired passage in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments explaining the plays and charac- 
ters, selected from the writings of eminent Shakes- 
perian scholars. 

Glossaries following each Play, so that you do not 
have to turn to aseparate volume to find the meaning 
of every obscure word. 


Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the gen- 
eral reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 





Arguments giving a full story of each play in inter- 
esting, readable prose. 


Study Methods, consisting of study 
suggestions,—the idea being to furnis 
college course of Shakesperian study. 


Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gol- 
lancz, with critical essays by Bagehot, 
Stephen and other distinguished 
Shakesperian scholars and 
critics, 









uestions and 
a complete 













































Description: Complete in thirteen handsome volumes—size 7% x 5% inches—con- 
taining 7,000 pages; attractively bound in cloth and half-leather; 400 illustra- 
tions—reproductions of quaint wood-cuts of Shakespeare’s time, and beautiful 
color plates; wide margins for notes on all pages. 


Special Club Offer 


No Mone Through our Shakespeare Club, you can se- 
P Ny cure this splendid edition now at half the 
Required Now regular price. Mail the coupon to-day, 


and we will send you a complete set for five days’ examina- 
tion. If you do not like the books, send them back at our 
expense. If you dolike them, send us $1 or $2 per 
month until paid for. The Club price for the cioth 
binding is $20, and for the half-leather $24. If pur- 
chased through an agent or dealer the prices would , 
be $36 and $44. 


FREE Prompt subscribers will receive free of charge 
a collection of sixteen beautiful pictures, 
each 11x15 inches, ready for framing, representing scenes 
from great books. This collection sells for $8.00 at book 
stores. With each set we also supply the topical index and 
plan of study described above, which cannot be purchased 
separate from the set for less than $6.00, 

In ordering cloth change $24 to $20 If you prefer ; 


The University Society, 
: to pay $1 per month alter coupon accordingly _ 


In CoRResPonpING wita Apvertisers, PLease Mention “Tue Reaper Macazixe” : 


Please send 
me on approval, 
express prepaid, a 
set of the New Inter~ 
national Shakespeare in 
half-leather. If satisfactory 
I agree to pay $1 within 5 
days and $2 per month there. 
after until $24 has been paid; if 
not satisfactory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days at your expense. 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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NEW FICTION 





GOD’S GOOD MAN 


A Simple Lobe Story 


By MARIE CORELLI 


Author of 
“A Romance of Two Worlds,” “Thelma,” “The 
Master Christian,” etc. 
This story is on the lines of “ Thelma.” 


$3.50 


BEVERLY OF 
GRAUSTARK 
By 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Author of 
“Graustark,” “Castle Craneycrow,” etc. 


Illustrations in colors by Harrison Fisher 
$1.50 





THE 
FLIGHT OF A MOTH 
By EMILY POST 


A story of the social triumphs of a young 
American widow. 


THE BELLE 
OF BOWLING GREEN 


By AMELIA E. BARR 


Author of “The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “The 
Maid of Maiden Lane,” etc. 





$3.50 $3.50 
HEARTS IN EXILE THE BETRAYAL 
By By 


JOHN OXENHAM 


Author of “Flowers of the Dust,” “Barbe of 
Grand Bayou,” etc. 


E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of “The Traitors,” “Anna, the Adven- 
turess,” “The Yellow Crayon,” etc. 





$3.50 $3.50 
TOMMY & CO. THE LETTER D 
By By 


JEROME K. JEROME 


Better than “Three Men in a Boat.” 


GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD 


Author of “The Moving Finger Writes,” etc. 





$1.50 $1.50 
THE 
—— a a LOVES OF MISS ANNE 
B 


HAMBLEN SEARS 


Author of “None But the Brave,” etc. 
Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher 
$1.50 





y 
S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “Strong Mac,” etc. 


$3.50 








DODD, MEAD © COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Illustrated Gift Books-1904 








THE LOVE OF AZALEA 
By ONOTO WATANNA 
Author of 
‘‘A Japanese Nightingale,’’ ‘* The Heart of Hya- 
cinth,’’ etc. Illustrated with beautiful colored plates 
by a Japanese artist. 
8vo. Illustrated. Net $2.00. 


NATURE AND CULTURE 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Author of 
‘* My Study Fire,’’ **In the Forest of Arden,’’ etc. 
With page decorations. Illustrated with 24 full-page 
reproductions of nature studies. 
8vo. Illustrated. Net $2.00. 





LY’L’ GAL 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 





LOVE FINDS THE WAY 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 





Author of 


“Lyrics of Lowly Life,’’ 
*¢Cabin and Field,’’ etc. 


With illustrations by Mr, 
Miner of the Hampton 
Institute Camera Club, and 
Marginal Decorations. 
Containing Negro dia- 
lect poems, etc, 
Regular Edition 
8vo illustrated. Net 
$1.50. copies - 





THACKERAY 
UNITED STATES 
By GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON 


Author of ‘‘Life of General Grant,” ‘*Bryant 
and His Traveis,’’ etc. 


Nearly 100 illustrations. 
drawings, etc. 165 portraits of Thackeray. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Japan Paper Fdition limited to 35 


Author of 


‘* Janice Meredith,” 
** Wanted : A Match- 
maker,’” etc. 


With full-page illustrations 

in photogravure by 
HARRISON FISHER 

and elaborate decorations 

in many colors by 
MARGARET 

ARMSTRONG 
A Colonial story of the 
‘*Janice Meredith’ type. 


Letters, portraits, 


- Net $10.00 


- Net $20.00 8vo. Illustrated. $2.00 








OUR FRIEND THE DOG: 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


This is the first work of Maeterlinck having illus- 
trations, there being several full-page plates and marginal 
decorations. 


16mo, Illustrated. Net $1.00. 


SCROGGINS 
By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Author of ‘*Stringtown on the Pike,’’ etc. 
Numerous illustrations and decorations by 
REGINALD BIRCH 


8vo. Illustrated. $1.50. 





THE NAUTICAL LAYS OF A 
LANDSMAN 
By WALLACE IRWIN 


Clever nonsense jingles with the amusing drawings 


of PETER NEWELL. 
12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.00. 





By S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of ** The Lilac Sunbonnet,” etc. 
With 100 illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


12mo. Illustrated. Net $2.00. 





OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART 
By DR. WILLIAM LUBKE 


Edited, minutely revised, largely rewritten and brought up to the present time by RUSSELL STURGIS, A. M., 
Ph,D., F. A. 1. A. Fully illustrated with 130 half-tone plates and 660 line cuts. 


2 vols., 8vo. 


Net $10.00. 














Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers :: New York 
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New Books from Fobn Lane’s List 





, NOVELIST AND 
EMILE ZOLA perormer 

AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, ETC. 8vo. $3.50, net 


“ Indispensable to the student of literature." —Guy CARLETON LEE, Baltimore Sun 








With the Pil- 
grims to Mecca 


BEING THE ADVENTURE OF 
Haji RAz ON THE OCCASION 
OF HIS PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
Hoty City 1n 1820 OF THE 
HEGIRA (1902 A.D.) AND AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
CEREMONIES OF THE HAji AND 
THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE 
FAITH 


As composed from his notes 
By Wilfrid Sparroy 
8vo. $3.50, net 


A LATER 
PEPYS 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Sir WILLIAM WELLER 
Pepys, BART., MASTER IN 
CHANCERY, 1758-1825, WITH 
Mrs. CHAPONE, Mrs. 
HARTLEY, Mrs. Mon- 
TAGUE, HANNAH Mork, 
WILLIAM FRANKS, SIR 
JAMES MACDONALD, Ma- 
JOR RENNELL, Sir Na- 
THANIEL WRAXALL, AND 
OTHERS. 


Daumier and 
Gavarni 


The Greatest of French Humor- 
ous Draughismen 
Special Autumn Number of 
the STUDIO y 


WitH A LARGE NUMBER OF 
PHOTOGRAVURES, COLOR 
PLATES, FuLL PAGE BLACck- 
AND-WHITE REPRODUCTIONS, 
Etc. With an Essay on Dau- 
mier by HENRI FRANTZ and 
an Essay on Gavarni by 
OCTAVE UZANNE 
Large 4to. $3.00, net 





Edited with an introduction 
and Notes by 


Alice C. C. Gaussen 


With numerous illustrations 


8vo. 2 Vols. $7.50, net 














WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
PEDAGOGUE AND POACHER 
A Drama by Richard Garnett 


I2mo. $1.25, net 


A NEW FAGLS F leaded 
FRANCES 
A Novel by 

Annie E. Holdsworth 


“The editor has done her work 
admirably.""—London Daily Mail I2mo. $1.50 




















IMPERIAL 
VIENNA 


AN cone OF ITS HISTORY, TRADI- 
TIONS AND ARTS 


By A. S. Levetus 
With 150 Illustrations by Erwin Puchinger 
$6.00, net 8vo. $5.00, net 


FIFTY LEADERS OF 
BRITISH SPORT 


A Series of Fifty Portraits of Living Sportsmen 
By Ernest Elliott 
With Biographical Sketches and an Introduction 
By F. G. Aflalo 
Large 8vo. 














BEFORE THE CRISIS ie eae 


By A. M. Irvine A Novel beth’s Children " 
12mo. $1.50 By F. B. Mott I2mo. $1.50 


= aa I2mo. $1.50 SIR BEVILL 


ys = feo ° ms A Romance 
A Novel A picture of the stirring times on the Kansas border theR 
after the National advance had crossed the Missis- By the Rev. Cannon 
By E. R. Punshon Lp’ . Fig Arthur Thynne 
sippt, when John Brown led in the preliminary duel 
I2mo, $1.50 of factions along the Osage and Ossawatomte. I2mo. $1.50 


THE SPECIALIST 
A Novel 
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EVELYN BYRD 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Author of “A Carolina Cavalier,” "Dorothy South,” etc. 


Dark red cloth, i!luminated cover, rough edges. Five illustrations by Charles Copeland. Postpaid, $1.50 


Mr. Eggleston’ Dorothy South and other characters endeared to the readers of his previous novels 
appear again as friends and advisers of Kilgariff, who is himself the embodiment of Southern 
daring and chivalry. The heroic fortitude and devotion of the people of the South in the last stage 


of the war are strikingly shown. 


“The beautiful love story is woven in and out 
through the fights along the Rapidan, the trenches at 
Petersburg, and the thinning lines that Marse Robert 
held between the doomed confederate capital and the 
forces of Gen. Grant. 

“ Mr. Eggleston has very strongly depicted the scenes 
preceding the fall of Richmond, and without a trace of 
partisanship.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“If the that ruleth his own tongue is greater than he 
that taketh a city,’ then Kilgariff is a very great man. 
Well matched with him is Evelyn Byrd herself, a girl 
as well versed in reserve as the courageous soldier who 
has won her heart, but who fancies he has no right to 
offer her his hand. There are all sorts of complications, 
but Dorothy South is, in a sense, in command of the 
field—and quite able to induce order to emerge from 
chaos.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 





* Mr. Eggleston’ quaintly didactic style is in keeping with the period which he delineates. The high-flown senti- 
ment of Evelyn and Kilgariff, the saturated atmosphere of romance in which they move. the Rollo-like seriousness 
and circumlocution with which they analyze to each other their theories of honor and of education, remind the 
reader pleasantly of the romantic fiction of the late '608.”—7he Churchman. 





THE LOVES OF EDWY 


By ROSE CECIL O’NEILL 


“The strength of the author’s writing, as to be expected, is in character delineation, the book is 
unique in construction, not only in its originality, but in its illustration. The denoue- 
ment is an unexpected one, and is worked out on novel lines which hold one’ curiosity piqued to 
the very end?—Boston Herald, 9-10-04. 


“Thourh the central theme is the mystery and passion of love, the story glints and flashes in 
the play of a pretty wit’—Chicago Evening Post, 9-10-04. 


Over sixty illustrations by the author. Buckram cloth, rough edges 
All bookstores, or postpaid, $1.50 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY : BOSTON 














THE KNITTING OF THE SOUIS 


A ROMANCE OF 17TH CENTURY BOSTON 
By MAUDE CLARK GAY 


Until now, Hawthorne has stood alone as historical novelist of eastern Massachusetts. The 
Puritan Conscience, King Philips War, and many other Colonial incidents furnish abundant 
material for the imaginative writer. Maude Clark Gay has found here a triumphant opportunity, 
and her book will at once take rank with the strongest American fiction of recent years, and is 
in a number of respects worthy the high claim of being better than any previous Colonial novel. 


Six illustrations in colors by Frank T. Merrill 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50 


BOSTON 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS : 
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By SARAH 
P. McLEAN GREENE 


Deacon 
Lysander 


Author of 


“Cape Cod Folks” 
and “Vesty of the Basins” 


Illustrated, $1.25 


Mrs. Greene’s strongest and 
most humorous novel. In many 
ways a new vein, this book has 
a rare charm and a strong human 
interest. 





By Russe. 
Srurcis 











By RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE 


Old Love 
Stories Retold 


A Book for 
Lovers and Booklovers 


Bound in leather and artpaper, 
with illustrations and decora- 
tions in brown. 


Net $1.50, Postage 10c 


A book of great beauty of man- 
ufacture and charm of text— 
Mr. Le Gallienne at his best. 


THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE 


Quarto, 80 illustrations, net $1.50; postage l4c. Special edition, net $3.00 


The Third Volume in the Popular Art Series, * HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE” 
Quarto, 80 illustrations, net $1.50 ; postage 14c 


These volumes are a companion to “PICTORIAL COMPOSITION AND THE CRITICAL 
JUDGMENT OF PICTURES,” by HENRY R. POORE. Net $1.50, postage 14c. 








By Dr. TuEropore 
L. Cuvier 











OUR CHRISTMAS TIDES 


Handsomely printed in two colors, with carbongravure illustrations. 
Net $1.50 


A gift book of great beauty. In a sense it is a continuation of “RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A LONG LIFE)? Dr. Cuyler’s autobiography. 





A new book by OWEN KILDARE 
Author of “My Mamie Rose” 


THE GOOD OF THE WICKED 


And The Party Sketches. Strong stories from 
Mr. Kildare’s Bowery life. 75 cts. 





A QUINTETTE OF GRAYCOATS 
By EFFIE BIGNELL 
Author of “Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny” 
Illustrated, net $1.50 
A charming tale of the author’s Five Pet 
Squirrels. 








THE ROLFE SHAKESPEARE 


IN LIMP LEATHER 


90 cents net per volume. 40 volumes, boxed, net $36.00 


The Latest Revisions of All Volumes. 
Standard in text and notes. 


matter. 


Send for circular 
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THE 


LOFTIS SYSTEM 


Is the one successful system. WHY? Because it is quick, 
easy, confidential and absolutely reliable. 


HOW IT OPERATES fins, (is2{.c0"*% 

simply selects a 
Diamond, Watch or other article from our cata- 
logue and before he could hardly expect its ar- 
rival it is handed to him at his home, place of 
business, or, if he prefers, at his express office. 
All express charges are paid by us. e assume 
all the expense and risk of submitting our goods 
for inspection and approval, knowing that in nine 
cases out of ten a sale will result. We send out 
Diamonds and Watches that tell their own story 
and sell themselves. All we ask is the pr’ 
submitting them to intelligent an 
people—people who can discri 
wor ip and prices. 

If what we 


PAYMENT AND CREDIT send meets 


your entire approval you pay one-fifth on delivery 
and keep the article, sending the balance to us 
direct (we have no collectors) in eight equal 
monthly payments. These terms make anyone’s 
—_ for any honest person can and will 

meet these small payments promptly. This sys- 
tem permits us to open‘an account and do busi- 
ness with all classes and conditions of people. 
The ten-dollar a week employe is just as wel- 

: come as a customer on our 8 as is his 
4 wealthy employer. Every Diamond sold by 
Th > us is accompan +f a signed certificate, 

§ DS V9 = guaranteeing its quality and value, and we 
fea’ will always accept the Diamond as so much 
money - payment for other goods or a larger 


Diamon 
OUR CASH TERMS fissoosrss Sut 
plan, and it is just 
as far bagend competition as our easy monthly 
terms, ereitis: Select any Diamond and pay 
cash for it, and we will give you a written 
agreement that you may return the Diamond 
\) at any time within one year, and get all you 
paid forit less ten per cent. You ey re for 
instance, wear a fifty-dollar Diamond Ring or 
Stud for a year, then bring it back to us and 
i. ng the cost of wearing the Dia- 
mane for a whole year less than ten cents per 

wee 


minate in qualities, 


INVESTMENT AND SAVING nobsicer 


investment for money than a Eve 
year the prices increase from ten to twenty per 
cent. The d d f i ds i an- 
nually, while the supply becomes less and more 
uncertain eve: ear. There is hardly a — 
but that values will increase during the nex 
twelve months, more than twenty per cent. As a 
method of saving money, there is none equal to a 
Diamond — on our easy payment terms. 
The small amounts needed to meet the monthly 
payments can be accumulated by so small a saving 
as ten cents daily. You have the Diamond in your 
ion as security, and every day experience 
leasure and prestige of wearing a Diamond. 
‘urnish every person, whether they are a cus- 
tomer or not, one of the Loftis Steel Safes for home 
savings. Put the little safe on your desk, bureau, 
bench or table and eve Pp into it the 
stray pennies, nickels and dimes that are frittered | 
away without notice. Do this fora few days and 
you will have the first payment ready fora Dia- @ 





mond. We will deliver the Diamond at once, while 
you keep the little safe at work saving t 
necessary to 


hesmall fi, 
amounts meet the monthly ‘ 
m 


ents. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS fve's. ten dol: 


lars for some cheap and trifling C 
gift. Use the same money in i the fi 
= on a Diamond—somethin; ee 

it for ever, and every day remind the Wearer 
of _— regard and good judgment. Time, wear 
and exposure do not affect Diamonds in the 
slightest degree—in 
uable every year. 


OUR EARLY FALL CATALOGUE 


A copy will be sent free for the asking. It 
contains a complete history of the ™iamond 
from mine to wearer. Your name wili also be 
listed for a free copy of our LARGE ANNUAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. Please write 
today and make sure of receiving an early (| 
copy. 


rst 
will 


fact, they become more val- 


Don't spend *QO 





AN INVITATION 


We invite you to visit and inspect our magnificent World’s Fair exhibit, one of the 
largest and finest displays of diamonds and precious stones ever made in erica, and one 
of the most interesting and valuable exhibits at the St. Louis Exposition. Our diamond 

| cutters at work will gladly show you every process of cleaving, cutting and polishing, from 
the rough diamonds, as taken from the mines in South Africa, to the perfectly cut and pol- 
\. ished gems. Do not fail to see it, the location is Block 32, Varied Industries Bldg., in 
a Diamond Cutting and Jewelry Section. 
The present condition of the Diamond market is such, that it would pay 
anyone to make Christmas selections now. Write for catalogue today. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. (is. 


Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept.M 259 92 to 98 STATE STREET 
C&D CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
y ni —— 


— 
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THE NEW CHRISTY-RILEY BOOK 


Out to Old Aunt Mary's 




















A Companion to the Famous 


CHRISTY-RILEY 
An Old Sweetheart 
«a of Mine 


T# few last houses of the town; 

Then on, up the high creek bluffs 
and down ; 

Past the squat toll-gate, with its well- 
sweep pole ; 

The bridge, and ‘* The Old ‘ Baptizin- 
hole,’ ’* 

Loitering, awed o’er pool and shoal, 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


at \ By 
} 

sf JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY 


, 
as = 
Ks Dy <n 


A 4 b 
PM atts 
% ye 7 rs : 


with over forty 
pictures in color 






2 4Yy 
y ; . \s 


| ‘ By 
> HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


hy 


Cloth, boxed, $2.00 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL Co., Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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ESSE RR 
NOVELS OF THE WEST 




















From The Grafters, drawn by Keller 


Francis Lynde’s 


THE GRAFTERS 


“By and long ‘ The Grafters’ should please more American 
readers than any book of the year.’’—Zife. 

‘One of the best examples of a new and distinctly Ameri- 
can class of fiction, the kind that finds romance and even 
sensational excitement in business, politics, finance and 
law.”"—Outlook. 

“*The Grafters’ is the real and tangible in modern life 
shown in a kind of arc-light of illumination.” 

—Everybody’s Magazine. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Master of Appleby” 
Six Illustrations by A. I. Keller. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 





Alice MacGowan 
& Grace MacGowan Cooke's 


HULDAH 


“ONE OF THE LORD’S OWN PEOPLE” 


“An excellent and entertaining story is ‘Huldah.’ The hero- 
ine, with her cheery optimism, the collection of children she 
has gathered, and a good many of the other people that 
come into the story, are thoroughly alive and natural. The 
reader will be glad to make their acquaintance.” 


—New York Sun. 


With illustrations by F. Y. Cory 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





Aunt Huldah, drawn by F. Y. Cory 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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TWO GREAT NOVELS 


A ROMANGE OF THE LOVES 
‘OF LORD BYRON 


Byron’s genius, beauty, brilliancy and 
love affairs combine to make him our 
ey’... most romantic hero.. His career is here 
" recounted with marvellous sympathy in 
this new novel, “ The Castaway.” 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 
Author of 


“Hearts Courageous ” 


One Dollar Everywhere. ( Postage 12 cents.) 


































“THE CASTAWAY” 
1s j 


THE STORY of THE 
LOVES of LORD BYRON 


By Hallie Erminie Rives, 
Author of “Hearts Courageous” 









Eight Illustrations in Color by 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE 


‘Something Doing All the Time” 



















*« To-day every one who reads novels reads ‘In the 
Bishop’s Carriage’ and enjoys it.”’—The Critic. 











ALAN DALE says: 

«<I am rarely aroused to enthusiasm, and I am not 
fond of current literature ; but this story simply fas- 
cinated me. It is glittering, original and ’way out of 
the ordinary.”’ 












SPEAKER CANNON writes: 
«¢ When I finished «In the Bishop’s Carriage’ I drew 
a long breath and regretted there was not more of it.’’ 







By MIRIAM MICHELSON 
Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 










THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Pubiishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NOVELS 


BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 


By EMERSON HOUGH By BRAND WHITLOCK 















































Author of ‘‘ The Mississippi Bubble.’’ Author of ‘‘ Her Infinite Variety ’’ and ‘‘ The 13th District ”’ 
A romance of the Mississippi Delta, involving the A thoroughly American story of a young man who 


most vital expression of the Southerner’s view ofthe J foundhimself. Mr. Whitlock here draws interesting 
race problem that has yet appeared in fic- characters with the artistic sympathy and 
tion. The author describes the ‘‘ black fineness for which he is noted. He 
volcano”’ over which white South- tells how a young college gradu- 
erners live, in an intensely real- ate fell in love with a winsome 
istic. manner. girl, became engaged to 

His knowledge of the her, went out into the 
white man’s burden, his world to fight for a 
keen descriptions of place for himself, 
Northern misappre- a which hecouldask 
hension, equal his YZ her to share with 
tremendous pow- », him—and won. 
eras astory-tell- “The Happy 
er and his ele- Average’ is 
mental sense : instinct with 
of humor. “5 the essence 
So a by of ambition. 


Keller 
12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 
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12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 
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} MEREDITH 
Sy) NICHOLSON 























“The Strollers” r Author of 
and ‘Under The Main 
the Rose”’ Chance”’ 







Black \ 3 
Friday \ 4 


A dramatic novel of In his new story, Mr. 
New York in the days of / Nicholson again holds 
the famous “cornerin gojd,” 7 the mirror up to human 
when Jay Gouldhadthe market \ At nature as foundin the Mid- 
almost in his grasp. The scene Ng oe” dle West, and the reflection 
shifts at the end to Paris, in the excit- “aa , = flashed back upon the reader is 
ing time of the Commune. oe startlingly and attractively true. 

Mr.Isham’s work showsasteady advancein power, His heroine isa young girl full of life to her finger- 
inimaginative grasp, inthe realization ofatmosphere, | tips—a mixture of pride, wilfulness, courage and 
and in constructive skill. One of Mr. Fisher's draw- | sweetness. She discovers that her father is a rascal 
ings for ‘‘Black Friday”’ is reproduced on this page. || —and there is the problem of the book. 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher With Portraits of the characters by John Cecil Clay 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


y Lelda 
y Dameron 
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A NOVEL OF AMERICAN CHIVALRY 
BY EMERSON HOUGH 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE” 


THE LAW OF THE LAND 





Drawn fer “The Law of the Land,” by Keller 


A novel marked by 
matured art, grace, 
and vigor, which will 
deservedly attract 
wide and deep atten- 
tion. 


Sweet romance of the 
Mississippi Delta, a 
famous mystery, the 
vital expression of the 
Southern view of the 
race problem, each 
alone would make 
“The Law of the 
Land” a great book. 


Combined with Mr. 
Hough’s tremendous 
story-telling power 
and his elemental 
sense of humor, these 
qualities lift the book 
to untried heights. 


SIX ILLUSTRATIONS sy ARTHUR I. KELLER. 12mo, CLotH, $1.50 


MR. HOUGH’S FIRST NOVEL SINCE “THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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THE READER MAGAZINE A VERTISEMENTS 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


“‘The Cost,’ by David Graham Phillips, is a masterly book, interesting to a point of fascina- 
tion, analytic to a point of keenness, thoroughly well written, with complete understanding, 
and entirely committed to advocacy of the best things in life.” Wallace Rice, in the Chicago 
Examiner. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 
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FOX, DUFFIELD & COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS 





PICTURES 
BY GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 


Reproductions of Watts’ most famous paint- 
ings, with extracts in verse and prose. A 
splendid holiday volume. $5.00 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 


Translated into prose by Percy MacKaye. 

Pictures in color by Walter Appleton Clark. 

A beautiful and standard gift k. $2.50; 
¢ postage 17 cents. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


> nativity play, edited by Prof. C. M. Gayle 
for Ben Greet? s players. Uniform wi 


“Everyman.” $1.00 


CROZIER’S GENERAL ARMORY 


A Registry of American Families entitled to 
Coat Armor. Edited by W. A. Crozier, F. 
R.S. By arrangement with the Genealogical 
Association. Descriptions of nearly two thou- 
sand coats of arms, with the name of the first 
of the family in America, date of arrival and 
place of settlement, the town or county 
whence he came; a glossary of heraldic terms, 
etc. Cloth, $3.00 net; Satine, $4.00 net; post- 
age 15 cents. 


MIXED BEASTS 


Verses and drawings by Kenyon Cox. 
taining “Un”-natural history. $1.00. 


Enter- 


THE HAPPY HEART FAMILY 


Text and verses by Virginia Gerson. A happy- 
go-lucky tale for children. $1.00 net; postage 
10 cents. 


THE FUSSER’S BOOK 


By Anna Archbald and Georgina Jones, with 
pictures by Florence Wyman. A manual of 
advice to ladies’ men. 75 cents. 


LETTERS 
FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER 


By J. Hector St. John Crevecoeur. Edited 
by Prof. W. P. Trent, of Columbia University, 
with an appendix containing hitherto unpub- 
lished letters from Crevecoeur to Benjamin 
Franklin, $1.50 net; postage 15 cents. 


THE BLUE GRASS COOK BOOK 


By Minnie C. Fox; with an introduction by 
John Fox, Jr., author of “The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come,” etc., etc. Over six hun- 
dred tried recipes collected from Southern 
housekeepers. Illustrated. $1.50 net; post- 
age 12c. 


VIRGINIA COUNTY RECORDS 


By arrangement with the Genealogical Society. 
A transcription and reprint of invaluable 
American documents, containing abstracts of 
wills, deeds, marriage licenses, bonds, adminis- 
tration bonds, lists of revolutionary pensioners, 
etc., etc., with an exhaustive index. Price 
per volume, $7.50. 


BABES IN TOYLAND 


7 Glen MacDonough and Anna Alice Chapin. 
ith full-page pictures in colors by Ethel 
Franklin Betts. A delightful child’s book 
founded on the popular play. $1.50 net. 


HERBERT SPENCER 


By Josiah Royce. A last word on Spencer, 
with reminiscences by James Collier, his 
amanuensis and assistant. $1.25 net, postage 
10 cents. 


MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN 


By Harry Graham (“Col. D. Streamer.”) 
Tilustrated by F. Strothmann. Pleasant verses 
on celebrities from Adam to President 
Roosevelt. $1.00. 








SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 


f[LLUS TR A’T EE D 


CATALOGUE 





FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., Publishers of The International Quarterly 


86 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Ernest Thompson Seton 


«Some (nature students) are dryly scientific, some are dull and prosy, some are 
sentimental, some are sensational, and a few are altogether admirable. Mr. 
Thompson Seton, as an artist and raconteur, ranks by far the highest in this field.”’ 

John Burroughs, in she Atlantic Monthly, Fu/y, 1904. 


sy 





With 
many 
drawings 
by the 
author in 
half-tone 
and 

line 





Printed 

in two colors 
and 
beautifully 
bound. 
$1.25 net. 
(Postage 12 
cents). 





Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac 


A return to his earlier kind of stories, that of the tales in his 


“WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN” 





By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


Our Big Game 


With 16 illustrations, $2.20 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


The work is divided into four books treating, respect- 
ively, of the individual members of the Deer Family, the 
Ox Family, the Bear Family, and the Cat Family, The 
author has shot nearly all of the animals he describes, and 
his stories of the chase and his accounts of the habits of the 
various wild animals are both entertaining and instructive. 


OUR FEATHERED GAME 
8 color drawings and 135 bird portraits. $2.00 net. 


Thetwo books cover the whole range of hunting in America. 





By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


The American 
Natural History 


‘* He is the reverse of pedantic, and he apparently has 
striven to make the work as readable to the popular mind 
as it is exact to the scientific.’’— Transcript, Boston. 


** This book should be in every home, in every school, 
library, ranch and camp in America, for it is a practical, 
common-sense book for all, It is the finest book at the 
price ever put on the market, and might well have been 
sold at $5.00.—G. QO. Suizxps, in Recreation Magazine. 


343 illustrations. $3.50 net. (Expressage extra.) 





AN ADMIRABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


(Fourth Series) 


Christy Cartoons in Color 


Four New Pastel Pictures 


By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Each picture, 12x 16 inches on mounts 
19x 24inches, The set of fourin a box, 


$3.50 Net. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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$4.20 net (expressage extra) 


Edition de Luxe (limited), $10.00 net 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 





Last Y£ar’s Boox 


*““THE WEAKER SEX”’ 





MUSIC AND OTHER POEMS 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of “The Toiling of Felix,” ‘The Builders,’’ etc. $7.00 net (postage, 10 cents) 


pHs volume (opening with what perhaps is the finest and most elevated of his sustained poems, the ‘*Ode to Music’’) 
collects the lyrical and other verse which, for some years past, has been establishing Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s high 

place among American poets. Many pieces here included have already gone far toward securing the permanent 
position which this collection will give them. 














ILLUSTRATED by MAXFIELD PARRISH 


POEMS of CHILDHOOD 


AN ELABORATE AND EXQUISITE BOOK 


By EUGENE FIELD 


Royal 8vo, $2.50 


illustrated in colors 


TH text of this sumptu- 
ous volume consists of all 

of the poems in the two 
volumes, ‘*With Trumpet and 
Drum’’ and ‘Love Songs of 
Childhood,’’ together with one 
or two poems from other books 
by Mr. Field. Mr. Parrish’s 
contributions include eight full- 
page illustrations in colors, to- 
gether with designs for the 
cover, the title-page, and the 
lining-paper, also reproduced in 
colors, 


Basbful Earthquake,” etc. 





THE RUBAIYAT 
OF A PERSIAN KITTEN 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Author of ‘*A Cbild’s Primer of Natural History,’ ‘*The 
Small gto, with illustrations 
by the author. $7.00 net ( postage extra. ) 








4 NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


RHYMES AND JINGLES 
By MARY MAPES DODGE 
4 new edition. With many illustrations by Sarah S. Stilwell 


ME:: DODGE has contributed no fewer than eighteen new 
poems to this illustrated edition of her famous book of 

verse for children. Many of the old verses have been 
revised and in a few instances virtually rewritten. The essential 
spirit, however, of the original book, which made it beloved by 
young people the country over, remains the same, and will 
commend it to a wide circle of new readers. Miss Stilwell’s 
illustrations and decorations, poetic, fanciful, humorous, realis- 
tic, are in desirable harmony with the text. r2mo, $1.50 








UNIFORM WITH 


*“*THE BOOK of 
JOYOUS CHIL- 
REN,” by James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

**A CHILD’S 
GARDEN of 
VERSES? by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. 

“LULLABY 
LAND? by Eugene 
Field. 
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The first volume of 


By Rupyarp ( $1.50.) 
KIPLING 





and shrewd business 


By GrorcE HoracE  tited. $1.50) 


LORIMER 


The “There was nothing, 


Spenders’ or ‘The 


WILSON 


GLASGOW 


Traffies &9 ling stories since “The Day’s Work.” 


It ranges from the mystically besuti- 

2 © ful “They” to soldier stories like “The 

D 1scover 1es Captive” and “Private Copper”— 
with one long tale. “The Army of a 

Dream,” not previously published. 


Reterring to “ They,” The Bookman says: “We 
have here a triumph of literary art.” 


This should be the most widely cir- 

Old Gor on culated book of 1904, and it starts 
£ with nine separate editions in as 

many countries. These further let- 


Gr aham ters from the Self-Made Merchant to 


His Son are full of irresistible humor 


"The author's fund of humor, anecdote, sound 
sense and epigram seems inexhaustible.” 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Seeker Lord,’ to prepare 
strength, the bigness, the downright 
intensity of purpose that mark Mr. 


By Harry LEon Wilson’s new volume? 
( Illustrated, $1.50.) 


"—N.Y. Globe. 


"Full of those touches of things common that 
bring conviction.”—The Bookman, 


The Miss Glasgow’s notable novel has 
been equally successful with the 

Deliverance critics and the public. As the Dial 
says: “It is one of the strongest 

and most vital productions of recent 

By ELLEN years” (Illustrated in color, $1.50.) 


4 book of large vision, of wide horizons.” 


Nancy’s Country Christmas. By Exeanor Diane. By Karnariwe Hoitanp Brown. 
Hoyt. Frontispiece in color, $1.50. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The Eagle’s Shadow. By James Brancu Guthrie of the Times. By J. A. AursHELer. 
Cazett. Illustrated, $1.50. Illustrated, $1.50. 

Freckles. By Gene Srratroy-Portrer. Sev- The Wedding of the Lady of Lovell. By Una 
enty illustrations, $1.50. L. Smperrap. $1.50. 


The Hills of Freedom. By Joseru Suarts. Illustrated, $1.50. 
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Important Books from Our Fall List 


LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 


By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt. D. 


The publication of this work is a literary event of first importance. It is the latest and most 
complete biography of Shakespeare, written by one of the foremost living authorities on the 
subject. Within the 550 pages of text Dr. Rolfe has condensed all the known facts, as well as 
trustworthy conjectures respecting the life of Shakespeare; also adequate and brilliant criti- 
cisms of the plays, sonnets and other writings, and all available data regarding portraits, 
editions and aids to the study of the poet’s works. The work is fully illustrated, and contains 
an exhaustive index. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $3; half morocco, $5. 


GLOSSARY TO SHAKESPEARE 
By ALEXANDER DYCE 


The glossary to the complete works of Shakespeare by Rev. Alexander Dyce (1798-1869) is 
everywhere recognized as a standard work of reference. The present one-volume edition con- 
tains all of Dyce’s invaluable references and illustrative quotations from Shakespeare, with the 
addition of several new features, of which the following is ane the most noteworthy: 
Dyce’s references are only to volume and page of his own edition. For these, which are use- 
less except to owners of the Dyce edition, references to the particular play, with act, scene and 
line (numbered to conform with the Cambridge text), or the particular poem, wit title and 
line, have been substituted. Illustrated with portraits, cloth, 8vo, $3; half morocco, 


JAPAN: THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE 


By G. WALDO BROWNE, 

With an important introduction by Hon. Kogoro Takahira, the Japanese Minister to the United States 
This work gives a graphic account of the Japanese people, from the prehistoric origin of the 
race to the present time. As a popular description of Japan, its scenery, traditions and civili- 
zation, the book has a place of its own among recent publications. It contains about 450 pages 
of text, and includes 16 color plates, more than 50 full-page half-tone illustrations from new 
photographs, and 260 text cuts. One volume, cloth extra, large 8vo, net, $2.50. Postage extra. 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT: A Book of Poems 
By FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


Mr. John Burroughs pronounced Mr. Knowles’s first book of poems “ The most fresh and orig- 
inal book of verse that has come to my hand in many a year.” Regarding the present volume, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton writes in a letter to the author: “There was much in your first 
volume, ‘ On Life’s Stairway,’ that I greatly liked, but this volume is incomparably finer. * * * 
You have both variety and individuality. Your note is your own.” “A volume of very remark- 
able poetry.”—Nathan Haskall Dole, in New York Evening Post. Cloth, 12mo, cover design 
by Marion L. Peabody, gilt top, net, $1; postage extra. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 
New Cabinet Edition 
This edition contains all of Poe’s short stories, as well as his complete poetical works, crit- 
icisms and general essays. It is prefaced by a sympathetic memoir from the pen of the late 
Richard Henry Stoddard, occupying over two hundred and twenty pages, and contains also 
brief appreciations by James Russell Lowell and others. The text is printed in large, clear 
type, with wide margins, on laid deckle-edge paper. The edition contains nearly forty etch- 
_ and photogravures. Sold in sets or separately. Complete set, 6 volumes, cloth, 12mo, 
gilt tops, $9. Per volume, $1.50. Half calf or morocco (in complete sets only), $18. 


NEW STERLING SETS 


The best Library editions at a popular price. Each volume, cloth, 12mo, fully illustrated, at 
the uniform price of $1 per eolonies half calf, $2 per volume. Sold in complete sets only. 
The new Sterling sets comprise the complete works of CHARLES LAMB, in 5 volumes; EDGAR 
ALLAN PoE, 6 volumes; LorD MAcauLay (Essays), 3 volumes; CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 12 vol- 
umes, and HENRY FIELDING, 7 volumes. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
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My Lady Laughter 


A Romance of Boston Town in the Days of the Great Siege 





THE MOST BRILLIANT NOVEL FROM THE PEN OF 


DWIGHT TILTON 


AUTHOR OF THE FAVORITE “MISS PETTICOATS” 


ay 


Superbly 
illustrated 
with 


TEN 
FULL-PAGE 


PICTURES 
reproduced 
by new 
process in 
eight colors, 
from the 
original 
paintings by 
Charles H. 
Stephens 
the famous 
artist. 





The cover 

of this 

book is an 
artistic 
reproduction 
of Mr. 
Stephens’ 
conception of 
Constance 
Drake. 

In 

paper, press- 
work and 
typography 
the 

climax of 
bookmaking. 





Constance Drake, the heroine of “My Lady Laughter.” 


‘“‘A thrilling, human story of Boston life in revolutionary days in which 
George Washington, Joseph Warren, Samuel Adams, Paul Revere, John Han- 
cock and other famous men figure naturally and truthfully.” 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, for $1.50, by the publishers 





Cc.M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, (Inc.) BOSTON, MASS. 
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STIRRING PICTURES 


CHARLES M. RUSSELL, ™:?,Sowboy 


west. FIRST 5,000 copices .- 


Hope Hathaway 


By FRANCES PARKER 





We shall give these eight pictures of 
Western life. Exact size and true re- 
productions of originals, each bearing the 


artist’s signature, and all ready for framing 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. $8.00 A SET. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR 
‘Hope Hathaway”’ 
and receive these eight 
Stunning Pictures. This 
Edition will not last long. 


SEND AT ONCE 


“MARUIE OF THE LOWER RANCH.” 


ys POSTPAID BY THE PUBLISHERS PRICE 
1.50 4 








“Hope Hathaway” 
is another strong Western 
story of Montana ranch 
life by the author of 















66 Hope 
Hathaway” 


405 : 
pages, large 





is beautifully type, easy 
bound and PF. to read 
fully illustrated and interesting 


Cc. M. CLARK PUBLISHINC COMPANY (inc.), BOSTON, MASS. 
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Newestand Best 
of all Card 
Games 


Play the 
NewGame 











NZ sy ahi . © Patents 
For Sale Everywhere, ix, © ee "| Price 50 Cents 


or sent, postpaid, by the publishers. Pending 


including 


49 
Portraits 


of the 


Most Popular 

Actors and 
Actresses 

Printed in Three Colors 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORH, Selling Agents 
At all Department, Stationery, and Toy Stores 
Room 712. C. M. Clark Publishing Company (Inc.), Boston, Mass., U.S.A., Sole Proprietors and Publishers 














THE MOSHER BOOKS 


MDCCCCIV 





Mr. Mosher desires to announce that his new CATALOGUE will 
be ready for mailing in October, to all booklovers who favor him 
with their address. The additions are as follows: 


THE BROCADE SERIES, 4 Volumes THE OLD WORLD SERIES, 3 Volumes 
THE QUARTO SERIES, 1 Volume THE LYRIC GARLAND, 3 Volumes 
THE VEST POCKET SERIES, 2 Volumes MISCELLANEOUS, 3 Volumes 

THE BIBELOT, Volume X 


It is by their quality and moderate price that THe MosHer 
Books stand at the head of American bookmaking. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER ** *Siger “°* PORTLAND, MAINE 
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A BOOK OF UNSURPASSED CHARACTER DRAWING 
QUAINT HUMOR AND HOMELY PHILOSOPHY 


SUSAN CLEGG 


And Her Friend MRS. LATHROP 











It’s a pretty sad thing, Mrs. Lathrop, when all the 
comfort you c’n get out of man is the thinkin’ ’t 
perhaps God in his mercy has made him a fool. 











By ANNE WARNER 


Author of ‘A Woman's Will,”’ etc. 





The chapter titles: I. The Marrying of Susan Clegg ; II. 
Miss Clegg’s Adopted ; III. Jathrop Lathrop’s Cow; IV. 
Susan Clegg’s Cousin Marion; V.The Minister’s Vacation. 

















With frontispiece by W. J. Enright. 


227 pages, 12mo, 
decorated cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 





VEHRER NEW FICTiOn 





A fanciful tale of Modern Arctic Exploration 


THE PRINCESS THORA 


By HARRIS BURLAND 
Author of “‘Dacobra."" Illustrated, 360 pages, 12mo, $1.50 


An ingenious novel, with its scenes laid in London 
and the frozen north. There is constant action 
and a succession of surprises. 


A book of finely imagined stories 


PAINTED SHADOWS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
Author of “The Quest of the Golden Girl,” 337 pages, 12mo, $1.50 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s new stories are the equal of 
his best work and will appeal to all those who love 
what is best in literature. 











A romance of Early Michigan 


THE WOLVERINE 


By ALBERT L. LAWRENCE 
Illustrated, 341 pages, 12mo, $1.50. 


The spirited story of the wooing of a pretty French 
Catholic girl by a young surveyor of Puritan ideas, 
in the early days of Michigan. 


A heroine with a genuine love for song 


SWEET PEGGY 


By LINNIE SARAH HARRIS 
Illustrated, 280 pages, 12mo, $1.50 


Peggy, a charming unconventional country girl, 
will win the hearts of all who read this story of 
love, music and nature. 

















LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 


SEND FOR COMPLETE FALL LIST 
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THREE GOOD BOOKS 


A CHICAGO PRINCESS 


By ROBERT BARR 
Author of ‘* Over the Border,”” ‘* The Victors,’’ ‘“Tekla,’’ **In the Midst 
of Alarms,’’ ‘*A Woman Intervenes,”’ etc. 










Acharacteristic, breezy, and humorous romance 
of an over-rich Chicago girl with a craze 
for titled personages. 











The heroine is the daughter of a Chicago multi-millionaire, 
traveling in the Eastin his yacht. Here the story begins, and the 
action at once becomes as rapid as that of a Japanese campaign. 

The party go to Korea, where the Emperor falls violently in 
love with the Chicago ‘‘Princess’’ and desires to marry her. 
His courtship is fast and furious, and leads to many strange com- 
plications which Mr. Barr has told in his bright and vivid way. 
The story satirizes certain nouveau riche American tendencies and is thoroughly original and 
**up-to-date,’’ while the characters are all interesting. ‘The book has above all things that 
merit which Mr. Barr’s work never fails to possess—that of always entertaining the reader. 
ra2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


IMPORTED AMERICANS 
By BROUGHTON BRANDENBERG 

The most intelligent attempt ever made to understand the question of European immigration to 
America. Mr. and Mrs. Brandenberg crossed the ocean twice in the steerage, lived for some months 
with a typical Sicilian family who were about to emigrate, and finally passed through Ellis Island. 

What Mr. Brandenberg saw is told in a simple, direct manner. Numerous incidents, 
entertaining stories, and many illustrations from remarkable photographs illuminate the swiftly 
moving narrative. 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.69; postpaid, $17.75 

















MAMMY ’MONGST 
the WILD NATIONS of EUROPE 
By RUTHELLA MORY BIBBINS 

«*«Mammy’”’ is a delightful acquaintance, and, what is more, a real 
person of flesh and blood from «‘Ole Virginny.’’? Her devotion to 
her baby-charge impels this quaint, philosophic old darky to leave 
the shelter of the Virginia plantation and accompany her mistress 
into the lion’s den—**’mongst de wil’ nations ob Europe.’’ 

Equipped with the wisdom of her two classics, the Bible and 
««Mother Goose,’” Mammy compares Old World with New in a 
shrewd dictum as refreshing as it is original. 

r2mo, cloth, with eight illustrations, $1.25 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 























FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


5 and 7, East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
A.S. BARNES & CO'S NEW BOOKS 


FICTION THE PRESIDENT A NOVEL 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, Author of ‘‘The Boss,’’ Illustrated by Jay Hamaipcr. 
12mo, Crotn. Price $1.50. 


<« Brilliant descriptions of political and speculative life.’’— Chicago Tribune. 
«« After the vogue of what has been called ‘anemic fiction’ this story, full of action and 
blood, ought to find a wide audience.’"—New York Evening Post. 


THE PAGAN’S PROGRESS 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, Author of ‘*Aladdin O’Brien,’’ etc. Illustratea oy Joun Raz. 
12mo. CtoTH. Price $1.00. With original colored frontispiece. 


“«Told vigorously and rapidly and is to be commended alike for its beauty and for the skill 
with which fact and fiction are judiciously mingled.’’—Boston Transcript. 

«Has the force of an allegory. It is the story of the awakening of a man’s belief in a life 
beyond this.’’— Minneapolis Fournal. 


A CAPTAIN IN THE RANKS 


A Romance of Affairs, By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, With frontispiecein colors. 12m0. Corn. $1.20 net. 

«<A Captain in the Ranks’’ is the story of a heroic soldier—not of fortune, but of industry— 
and a charming and courageous woman, who play their parts in one of the great scenes of 
American life, the upbuilding of our country after the civil war. It is the story of a man who 


achieves and a woman who loves. 
CAP’N ERI 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. Illustrated in colors by CuartotTe Weper. 12mo. Crotu. $5.50. 5th edition. 
««Everybody’s friend.’"—New York Sun. ** Full of laughter.’”— Chicago Record-Herald. 





JUVENILE—New Volumes in the East and West Series. 


“Interesting, exciting, wholesome, thoroughly American.” 
g & ’ ghly 


THE SEARCH RUNNING THE RIVER 
A Story of the Old Frontier. By E. P. WEAVER. A Story of Adventure and Success. By GEORGE 
12mo. Cot. IttustraTep. $1.25. CARY EGGLESTON 
From London to Wilderness, or A Rescue from the Red Men. ° i 


12mo. Croru. Ixtustratep (Second Edition) $1.50. 


THE THREE PRISONERS 


A Story of the Great War. The First Volume in the Outdoor Series. 





By WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON. THE ISLAND CAMP 

12mo, Crotu. IttusraaTep. $1.25. Or, The Young Hunters of Lakeport. By CAPTAIN 
Uniform style with THE ARK OF 1803, by C. A. RALPH BONEHILL. _ Illustrated by J. Hambidge. 
Stephens, and NEW FORTUNES, by Mabel Earle. 12mo. CioTH. $1.25. 


LIVES OF GREAT WRITERS 


IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER 


The Story of His Life and Times. By TUDOR JENKS 12mo. CrotH. $1.00 NET 


Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie in his introduction says: ‘‘Mr. Jenks has made us see Chaucer’s England, under- 
stand its habits, overhear its speech, and comprehend its spirit. ‘The fresh interest with which he has invested his 
subject and the fullness of knowledge with which he has made the merry-hearted coarse England of Chaucer’s time live 
before ourimaginations shows how intelligently he has read and how deeply he loves the poet of ‘The Canterbury Tales’.’’ 





156 FIFTH AVE. A. S. BARNES & CO., Pudbiishers NEW YORK 
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The New 1904 Webster 


This is the only complete Webster’s Dictionary 
issued since Webster’s International 
made its appearance in 1890, 
FOURTEEN YEARS AGO 


Webster’s Imperial Dictionary 


THE LATEST AUTHENTIC WEBSTER— 
SUPERSEDING ALL OTHERS 


NEW PLATES Thousands of New Words UP-TO-DATE 


Reset from new type, re-edited throughout, printed from new 
. Asingle page in this book (1089) defines 36 words not found 
in Webster's International Dictionary; another page (1177) defines 
28 such words. You need the latest and best. This is it. 
RADIUM, the various RAYS, TRUSTS, etc., etc., and all 
other porera words, also old words with modern meanings, are 
roperly defined in their alphabetic order, No supplement to this 
atest Webster. None is needed. 
Webster's International, gee in 1890, contains 1,681 pages 
from A to Z, and retails for $10.00. 


Webster’s Imperial Dictionary contains 1956 pages $5 














from Ato Z. Published sae * ane —— ae 
Time Price, only e 


Bound in Full Law Sheep. Thumb-Indexed Without Extra 
Charge. 

Size, 8% x11% inches, 4% inches thick. Weight, 14 pounds. 

You Need It—Order To-day. 


CONKLIN’S WRITING DESK BOOK 


HELPS ALL WHO WRITE; CONTAINS 355 PAGES, AND IS BOUND IN LEATHER 


HAVE I USED THE RIGHT WORD?—Consult 15,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. Page Io1!. 
HAVE I SPELLED IT CORRECTLY ?—Consult 50,000 Words Difficult to Spell. Page 277. 
SHALL I USE A CAPITAL LETTER ?—Consult How to Use Capital Letters. Page 11. 

IS THE SENTENCE GRAMMATICAL ?—Consult Rules of Grammar. Pages 20 and 24. 

IS IT PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED ?—Consult Rules of Construction. Page 32. 

HAVE I PUNCTUATED IT CORRECTLY ?—Consult How to Punctuate Correctly. Page 11. 
IS IT CORRECT IN STYLE ?—Consult Rules of Style and Composition. Pages 33 and 72. 








This volume also contains Forms of Address; Slips of the Tongue and Pen; Abbreviations in Common Use; A Dictionary 
of Quotations, and much other matter of great value, BOUND IN LEATHER. 355 PAGES. Mailed onreceipt of. fe Oc 


by the publisher. 
OTHER 50-CENT BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Any of which, bound in leather, will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher 


Hill’s Vest Pocket Webster Dictionary. Conklin’s Argument Settler. 
Hill’s German-English and English-German Dictionary. Conklin’s Civil and Business Law 
Hill’s French-English and English-French Dictionary. Conklin’s The Way to Think and ‘How to Remember. 
Hill’s Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary Conklin’s Familiar Quotations. 
and Self-Instructor. Conklin’s 500 Ways to Make Money. 
Hill’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, Conklin’s Synonyms and Antonyms. 
Hill’s Italian-English and English-Italian Dictionary. Conklin’s Rapid Commercial Calculator. 
Hill’s Vest Pocket Hoyle. Ogilvie’ 's Concise Atlas and Gazetteer of the World. 
Hill’s Rules of Order. Thimm’ 's French Self Taught. 


Thimm’s German Self Taught. 


GEO. M. OGILVIE & CO., PuBLIsHERS, “src” CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Two New Departments in the 


METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


For November 


“THE MONTH’S ATTRACTIONS ON THE STAGE” 


Twenty Pages of Photographs accompanied by bright text concerning plays and players 





“PEOPLE OF THE HOUR” 


Entertaining comment about men and women the world 
ober, copiously illustrated from photographs 


COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


More of George Gibbs’ beautiful dralvings in full color, 
representing ‘‘ The Ebolution of an American Girl” 


AN “UNCLE REMUS” STORY 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
‘*Why Mr. Turkey-Buzzard Is Bald-Headed”’ 

















“Fighting Fat at Marienbad”’ 
From a Pastel by ro Cecil Clay, reproduced in 


full color in the Christmas METOPOLITAN. This James Huneker’s unique account of How Wealthy People 
Holiday number will be sumptuously illustrated 


with drawings in two, three and four colors. It Spend Thousands annually in an Endeabor to Keep Thin 
will be the most beautiful number of the Magazine 
ever issued, 


“THOROUGHBREDS AND THEIR BATTLES” 


The Romance of the Race Horse, as seen by Charles E. Trebathan, the Racing Expert 


Clever Short Stories Beautiful Illustrations 
NOW ON SALE 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


Price 15c a Copy $1.80 Per Year 
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Put in your Thumb 


anywhere in the November number of THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE and 
you’ll pull out a plum. It is brim full of good things, and you can’t help liking 
enough of them to make you mighty glad you bought a copy. Be sure to get 
it for November. It will be on every good news stand on October 25th. If you 
find a newsdealer who does not handle THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, send 
us his full name and address, and the name of the news company from which 
he receives his magazines—we will then send you a November number free. 


WHAT?’S INSIDE 


There are some things to be said in favor of THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE; that is, in compari- 
son with other magazines. Like Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Jumping Frog,’’ it has parts all its own. It 
has spirit, a good deal of ginger, a reasonable share of seriousness and it is undeniably beautiful. 
The ‘‘ Booklovers’’ is the newest magazine success. It is not a magazine of book-lore, nor is it 
bookish. Every month it contains a series of artistic and popular color pictures, one good story 
of reasonable length, at least one illustrated article of international importance, a number of 
bright, penetrating discussions of present day topics, and ‘‘ The Best New Things from the World 
of Print’’—all brilliantly illustrated. THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE is built distinctly for people 
whose spirit, taste and culture qualify them to appreciate the best things in picture, story and 
informing article. The publishers have determined that it will always be the newest magazine. 
If it finds itself getting old it will begin all over again. In this way THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
will continue to be as it is now, ‘‘ The Magazine that is Different ’’—in the right way. 


















The Booklovers Magazine, 1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


The subscription price of The Booklovers Magazine is $3.00 a year, 25 cents a single number. It is for sale on all news stands. 
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AND ITS 


The Tabard Ann: Library: 








“Exchangeable Book” Service 





The accompanying illustration 
shows a TABARD INN Book in a 
TABARD INN case with a red band 
around it. Once you get a TABARD 
INN Book it is your own property, 
but you can exchange it for another 
book at any of the TABARD INN Sta- 
tions in the United States or Canada. 
There are two thousand of these 

stations (lists of which will be fur- 
MA RDDINN CASE nished on application). The Library 
sells ‘‘ Exchangeable Books,” the 
very latest books published. If a member does not 
find in an exchange station the book he wants he can 
buy it and he will thereafter have two books to 
exchange instead of one. The exchange fee is five 
cents; this is the only charge after the member once 
becomes the owner of a TABARD INN Book. 
Thousands of book-readers are buying Exchangeable 
Books and the TABARD INN makes these books per- 
manently valuable by providing stations at which they 
may be exchanged. The difference in price between 
a new book sold generally and not exchangeable and 
a new book sold by the TABARD INN, which is 
exchangeable is rarely more than ten cents, while an 
““Exchangeable Book’’ is ten times more valuable. 
There are already 700,000 books in circulation in the 
TABARD INN Library System. 

Send $1.50 and we will mail you postage prepaid 
any book selected from the list given in this adver- 
tisement. This makes you a TABARD INN member 
with all the Library privileges. You may deduct ten 

- per cent. on all orders of five books and over. We 
allow you the differencesavedin carriage charges. 








NOTE.—If you send $3.25 we will include with your first selection a fully paid 
subscription for one year to THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. This applies to one 
book orders only. 








‘ Home Office 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1030 Chestnut Street 






Philadelphia 
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Books for on 
in Tabard Inn Cases 
$1.50. Postage pre- 
paid. 





Traffics and Discoveries 
— Kipling 
The Affair at the Inn 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
At Home with the Sardines 


Lilian Bell 
The Betrayal 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Beverly of Graustark 
George Barr McCutcheon 
Blazed Trail Stories 
Stewart Edward White 
Bruvver Jim’s Baby 
Philip Verril Mighels 
The Castaway 
Hallie Erminie Rives 
The Challoners 
Benson 


The Farm of a Dagger 
en Phillpotts 
The Flight of the Moth 


Emily Post 
The Givers 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
God’s Good Man 


The Golden Bowl 
Henry James 


The House of Fulfilment 
George Madden Martin 
The Hound from the North 
Ridgwell Cullom 
A Ladder of Swords 
Sir Gilbert Parker 
The Lady of Loyalty House 
Justin Huntly McCarthy 
The Last Hope 
Henry Seton Merriman 
The Light Brigade in Spain 
Herbert Strang 
The Loves of Edwy 
Rose Cecil O'Neil 
The Loves of Miss Anne 
8. R. Crockett 


Marie Corelli 


Love’s Proxy 
Richard Bagot 
Old Gorgon ova 


orge H. Lorimer 
A Pillar of Light” 


The President 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
The Promoters 
Wm. Hawley Smith 
The Queen’s Advocate 
Arthur W. Marchmont 
The Rose of Old St. Louis 


Mary Dillon 
The Seeker 
Harry Leon Wilson 
The Soldier of the Valley 
Nelson Lloyd 
Tommy and Co. 
Jerome K. Jerome 
To Windward 
Henry C. Rowland 


Louis Tracy 


Vergilius 
Irving Bacheller 
The Yeoman 
Charles Kennett Burrow 
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“RICH WITH ABSORBING FICTION? 
—Boston Globe. 


OCTAVE THANET 


IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 
THE READER MAGAZINE 


Begins a new story of great power and present interest. In 
securing this serial, on which Miss French has been at work 
for more than two years, the publishers believe they are 
fully keeping their promise to the readers of The READER 
MaGaZINE—to give them only the best. The appearance of 
a story by Octave Thanet is a notable event. Certainly no 
serial of the year will measure up to it in importance. 
Lucius Hitchcock has illustrated it. The first installment 
will be in the beautiful 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


YOU WILL MISS IT IF YOU MISS 
THE READER MAGAZINE 





But to tell more of the Christmas contents would be to rob 
anticipation of its pleasure; surprise of its joy. For after 
all: “Men are but children of a larger growth.” 


WATCH FOR IT—ASK FOR IT! 
THE BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE 
READER MAGAZINE 


“CONTINUES TO GROW MORE ATTRACTIVE EACH MONTH” 
—Detroit Tribune. 
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Peet Sees AZINE ADVERTIOEMENTS 


CHRISTMAS IS NEAR 


YOU CERTAINLY HAVE 
FRIENDS 





you wish to remember, not expensively, 
not cheaply—but effectively, with 
a gift worth while. 





WHY NOT GIVE THE 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


EDITION OF 





The Courtship of A 
Miles Standish ri en Pt 














The handsomest gift book ever published 
Sells regularly at $3.00, but you can get one 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


possibly two or three copies—it depends upon 
where you live. Write to-day if you are 
interested. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Complete Plans and 


Specifications fora Home 


Absolutely 
Free 


A year’s subscription to THE 
CRAFTSMAN, at the regular 
price of $3.00, entitles the 
subscriber to membership in 
THe CRAFTSMAN HoME- 
BUILDERS’ CLu B. CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NUMBER ONE 


prans for houses appear monthly and vary in cost from two 

thousand to fifteen thousand dollars. These will be supple- 
mented with complete details and specifications, ready to be 
taken up by any superintendent without further instructions 
or cost. Interior schemes for furnishing and decorating with 
each set of plans. 





This offer entitles the subscriber to any one of the twelve plans which will 
appear during the term of his subscription. ‘The first Crarrsman house 
appeared in January, 1904, and each number since has contained one. 











"ae interest in the plans selected does not cease with delivery, 

as our architectural department is open for correspondence 
and will offer suggestions on any subject about which the 
builder may make inquiry. 


Hundred-page Book/et, containing full explanation of the Homebuilders’ Club, four designs of houses, a number 
of interior views, and able articles by authoritative writers, mailed upon receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





Gustav Stickley *{\7"" Syracuse, N.Y. 
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ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR 


TEN CENTS 
A COPY 


Over 00 
Illustrations 


and events. 























A SAMPLB COVER 


Fact more interesting than fiction when presented righ. 
The only magazine of its class at one dollar per year 


SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO. 1125,67 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


In CoRRESPONDING WiTH ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION “Tue ReaDER MaGazine” 


HISTORY 


IN THE MAKING 


A $3.00 
MAGAZINE 
FOR BUT $1.00 
A YEAR 


128 Pages 
Every Month 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is not simply a chronicle of events or a summary of other publications. 
information at first hand and is always up-to-date. It has an individuality of its own. 


It obtains its 


Tue Wortp To-Day contains in each issue vigorous editorials upon persons, opinions 
It also contains articles from the foremost men and women of the day 
upon an astonishingly wide range of subjects of current interest. 
the month, Biographies of noted men and women and Book Reviews are features 
that appeal to progressive people who wish to keep posted. 


The Calendar of 


In point of presswork, illustrations (many in colors,) range of subjects and general 
; attractiveness it is unequalled by any other magazine. 
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THE OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 
OF HUMAN INTEREST 
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Is accepted as the most sympathetic and artistic 
expression of the recent encouraging tendency of the 
American people to live an outdoor life. OUTING 
makes a broad human appeal to lovers of the out- 
door world. Tales of travel and adventure, told with 
humor and pathos, and beautifully illustrated with 
exceptional outdoor photographs and drawings, fill 
its pages with the breath of the woods, the sea and 
the mountains. 

Its fiction and entertaining articles are an inspiration 
to those who must stay at home, while its practical 
“How to”’ articles tell all who wish to lead an out- 
door life, near home or in the wilderness, the best 
way to doit.. In a year they cover the whole outdoor 
field; how to fish, climb, sail; build dams, boats and 
camps; train dogs and horses; play golf, hunt and 
swim; in fact, how to lead the life that makes for 
health and a true appreciation of the world as God 
made it. 


Tear out this page and mail it to us with your name and address, and we will send you a 
sample copy so that you may judge for yourself. 
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THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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No suggestion for a title will be 
considered unless accompanied by 
Five Dollars to pay for a year's 
subscription to LIFE. Subscrip- 
tions may begin at any time. 

The best title will be determined 
by the Editors of LIFE from titles 
submitted in the competition. Write 
your title on an envelope, with your 
name and address inside. Enclose 
both with your ‘remittance for sub- 
scription. Suggestions must reach 
LIFE before February 1, 1905. 
The result will be announced in 


LIFE for February 23, 1905. 





The picture has no title. 
not a puzzle picture, The title may be a word, a line, a verse or a quotation, 
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Copyright, 1904, Lirz 


| What Is a Good Title for 
This Gibson Drawing? 


LIFE wants the best one that can be suggested. It is 


The person who suggests 
the most appropriate 
title will receive a 


Prize 
$500 





shed by LIF 


» will be sent to any ad 


Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 
draws regularly for LIFE, the 
leading illustrated, humorous and 
satirical journal of the world. 
The Christmas and other extra 
numbers of LIFE are sent to sub- 
scribers without additional charge. 

Send ten cents now for the copy 
of LIFE which will contain the 
announcement of the result of this 
contest. Your name and address 
will be put on file and the copy 
mailed to you as soon as issued. 


A In addition to the opportunity to gain the $500 prize, EVERY COMPETITOR WILL RECEIVE, FREE OF CHARGE, 
an artist’s proof of the picture, hand-printed on 17x21 India paper, plate-marked ready for framing. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


17 West Thirty-First Street 


An artistically printed catalogue, containing 1 § miniature reproductions of prints and a by Gibson, Gilbert, Clay, 
lashfield, Harrison, Fisher, Crosby and others, publi +3 r 
dainty volume which will be of service in the selection of holiday gifts. 


New York City 


ess On receipt of ten cents. 
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** A Twentieth-Century Review of Opinion” 
B. O, FLOWER: EDITOR 


The. ARENA 


Is A NET MAGAZINE 


$2.50 a Year To All Alike 
Foreign Subscriptions, $3.00 


BELIEVE that the great heart of the American peopfe is sound to the core. 
I believe that they unqualifiedly prefer common honesty and reasonable 

candor in all things. 
I believe that in nothing is integrity in all things—big and little—so needed 
as in the publishing of a magazine which stands for the conscience-thought of the land. 
I believe it to be a moral wrong to those subscribers who pay the full subscription 
price for a magazine that other subscribers should by any means whatever obtain it for 
a less price or should get premiums that all do not receive. Some are paying too little 
or others are paying too much. 
I believe that straightforward dealing is the highest business intelligence. f 


“NOBLESSE OBLIGE” 


Due regard for the obligation resting upon me in my relation of publisher obliges 
me to announce that henceforth all clubbing arrangements heretofore made by former 
publishers of “The Arena” are canceled. 

Due regard for the equa! rights of all subscribers obliges me to state that hence- 
jorth “The Arena” is a net magazine—which means that no subscription will be received 
for which the subscriber pays less than the established price. 

Due regard for the intelligence and self-respect of the readers for whom “The 
Arena” is published obliges me to undertake that henceforth “The Arena” shall in 
itself be worth its full cost to every subscriber—no matter what sacrifice in other things 
may be demanded to pay for that subscription—and that while it carries my imprint it 
will be 


PUBLISHED ON HONOR AND SOLD ON VALUE. 


ALBERT BRANDT. 


The thirty-second volume began with 
the July issue, 1904. 











ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BRANDT gsr 
BOOKS 
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THE WORKS OF 
Theodore Roosevelt 


TITLES 
Rough Riders 

| American Ideals 
Administration and Civil 










Sagamore Edition, 15 
volumes. Printed from 
large, clear type and 
substantially bound in 

























cloth, with illustra- Service 
tions, and The Wilderness Hunter 
Hunting the Grisly 
Trips of a Ranchman 











THE 


CRITIC 


for one year for only 


$6.00 


Hunting Trips on the 
Prairie 


‘The Winning of the West 


(6 volumes) 


Naval War of 1812 


(2 volumes ) 

























By devoting himself to high aims, and by sheer force of character, he has gained a place in 
history that is unique and truly glorious. His writings admirably illustrate the keenness 
and straightforward integrity of the man. His literary works alone would have brought him well- 
merited fame. They are imbued with striking virility and originality, and make the best of reading. 


The Criti c is a necessity to any one who aims at culture or knowledge of f , 





i FORM a true estimate of President Roosevelt’s character one must read his writings. 





literary affairs. It is a satisfaction to all who care for bright 
reading, careful criticism, fine illustrations, and brilliant caricature. _ It is the leading literary 
magazine, and the chronicle of art, music, and the drama as well. Published monthly. 
25 cents a number, $2.00 a year. 


° For $2 down and a dollara month 
Special Offer for six months (atotal of $8), we 
will send the complete set of books together with “The 
Critic” for one year. Or, if you prefer, we will accept $0 
CASH WITH ORDER in full payment. We pay ex- 
pressage. 












Enclosed find $2. Please 
send me 


Roosevelt’s Works 


15 volumes, and enter my name for 
The Critic for one year. I agree to 


















This is much less than the regular price. Many hundreds 
of sets of books are sold through the bookstores each year at full price, 
We make this. remarkable discount simply to introduce our magazine, 
‘The Critic.”’ 






a 
volumes to be your property until fully 
for. 











Guarantee If you find the books in any way 
inferior to your expectations, 


you may return them within five days at our ex- 
pense, and we will refund your money. 




















City. 
If you prefer to pay cash, send $6 with order. 
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** Infinite riches 


Current “= 
= Literature 


is an illustrated monthly magazine which gives the cream of the best 
























things published, and in just the shape to be most helpful, attractive and 





interesting — everything that is worth reading, remembering and keeping. 
Current Literature is a magazine of Fiction and Poetry, of | 
Science and Art, of Wit, Humor and Comment — a magazine of Amer- 
ican Life. It tells you about the newest and best books and their 
authors ; it reprints the best poetry; it reveals to you new discoveries 
in Modern Science, Medicine and Surgery ; it gives iriteresting de- 
tails of Travel and Exploration. It contains fascinating touches of 
the world’s wit, humor and cartoon work ; it shows you what is 
strange and interesting in Natural History; it discusses and gives 
the opinions (both sides) of authorities on all questions of interest 
and importance; it presents a carefully prepared record of Current 
History with incidental and independent comment; it supplies just 
those things about which the members of every intelligent American 
household should be well informed. Each department is presented in 
the simplest and most popular manner— technicality being dispensed 
with. To keep well posted—to get quickly at the gist of every- 
thing important that is going on the world over—you should read 
Current Literature. 
There is no magazine published on either side of the Atlantic that gives at the same time a larger quantity, 


better quality, and more interesting reading matter than CuRRENT LITERATURE. It should be in every Ameri- 
can home, especially where there are young people.— Tue St. Lours GLrose-DgMocratT. 


25 Ker PUBLISHED MONTHLY $3 W284 


A POSTAL CARD WILL BRING A SAMPLE COPY IF YOU MENTION THE READER MAGAZINE 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. itW ¥orx 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 








for OCTOBER 


A SPECIAL NUMBER FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
A CHAPTER FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 





By D. N. B. Sturgis, Rich with Illustrations 


CHOICE EXAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HALL 
DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, BALLROOM, KITCHEN, ETC. 





ORDER EXTRA COPIES NOW 





ARCHITECTURAL RECORD COMPANY 


14 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 








“Say 





Whatever of literary, scientific, artistic, religious or 
political achievement is to be credited to the Jews of 
to-day will be found recorded in the pages of Toe New 
Era IttusrrateD Macazine—a periodical which is 
gaining ground among thoughtful and progressive Jews 
and which appeals to non-Jews who desire to be well 
informed about Jewish affairs. 


Read “Tue Sacririce or Upscuia,” by Max Nordau 
begun in the June number. 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single copies, 25 cents 


THE NEW ERA MAGAZINE COMPANY 
38 Park Row : NEW YORK 
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SUNSE; [ MAGAZINE 

















Tells of 
and-all 


OneDollar a Year 
Tend 


ARTLSTIC 


California 
the far West 


For Sale by New-sdealers 
for Sample Copy. 
Published By 
SOUTHERN 


PICTURES PA CIFI GW 
ON EVERY gah 6 os atone ige hg 


PA. G ) a SanFrancisco, California 














AND POINTS IN 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS COMPANY'S AGENTS OR 


H.C, TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass’rand Tkt. Agt.. ST, LOUIS. 
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THE 
MICHIGAN 


(CENTRAL 








IS THE 


NIAGARA FALLS 
ROUTE 


BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND THE EAST 


Four splendid through 
trains daily to New York 
and Boston. Two run via 
Niagara Falls, stopping 
five minutes at Falls View, 
directly overlooking the 
entire panorama of the 
cataract. Ten days’ stop- 
over at Niagara allowed 
on all through tickets. 


Ask about the new Niagara Falls picture 
number five. It would adorn your library 


Four through trains to 
Granp Rapins daily, with 


complete Pullman car and 
dining car service. 


O.W.RUGGLES 


G. P. & T. A. 


CHICAGO 
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‘ 1 “q 
refer The 


Men of business p 
California 
Limited 


Used by them not once, but every time. 


The train “wears well”; mainly 
because the service is faultlessly good 
every mile and every minute. 


There is a reason for such uniform 
excellence. The management is the 
same from start to finish. “Santa Fe 
All the Way --track, train, employes 
and meals. 


If your ticket reads for this luxurious train 


a restful trip is assured. 














The California Limited runs the year ‘round between Chicago, 
Kansas City, Los a. San Diego and San Francisco. 
aily service will 
season, superseding the present semi-weekly schedule. 
Carries Observation, Compartment and Drawing-room Pull- 
mans, Buffet-smoker and Dining-car. 


Practically dustless track--rock-ballasted, oil-sprinkled. 


Pamphlet of the train, and book describing the California trip, mailed on request. 
Address General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa fe Railway, Chicago. 








(New $250,000 hotel, “El Tovar,” at Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
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at ” 
THE ONLY WAY 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
aND 
PEORIA 
Handsomest, most 
luxurious trains in the 
world; completely 
rock-ballasted road- 


bed, no dust, no dirt, 
no smoke, no cinders. 









THE 
ALTON’S 
1905 
GYPSY 
. @s GIRL 


Copyright, 1904, by the 
cnicapra Alton Railway Co, 


ne me to bey — cART 

“ y** “Cow- ” 

“Girl Art Calendars. CALENDAR, 
Five SHEETS, Eacu 10X15 Ivouzs 


SEND 25 CTS. 
with name of publication in which you read this advertise- 
ment, to GEO. J CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618 CHICAGO, ILL. 
and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four graceful 
es in colors, d by adverti and ready for 
raming. 











**By two or three witnesses shall a matter be 
established.’” 


FIVE 
POINTS of 
EXCELLENCE 


Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination, over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the *‘Four- 
Track Series’’ will be sent free upon receipt of a 
two-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New Y ork 





























FIRE PROOF 
, 





Hotel Lenox 


Boylston and Exeter Streets 
Back Bay, BOSTON 


One oF THE Finest Mopern 
Fire Proor Horets iv THE 
Country. Two Mnunutss’ 
W ALK From THE Back Bay 
Stations, AND One Brock 
FROM CopLey SQuaRE 


Cuar.es A. GLEason, Manager 
Send for illustrated booklet 





























Hotel Belleelaire 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 
New Yori. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 





Art Nouveau 
°* Cafe. 
Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.” Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath..........00.-00e« $2. da 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and 3 ed day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. . 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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(A Card Game) 
The Artistic Hit of a Decade 















A Volcano of Excitement 
and Laughter ! 













Bird Center Etiquette is printed in colors on 
ivory enameled card board from original drawings 
by the greatest cartoonist of them all—McCutcheon. y 
As a fun maker at informal parties every pack is | ‘ 
worth its weight in gold— any number can play it. 











Learned in a Minute 






Ask your dealer “ Right Now” or send us 50e 
for a prepaid pack. 


) HOME GAME CO., sian Street ‘Chicago 
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At once takes command of the brain and § 
gives a new pleasure one can’t shake off. 

Bunco unmistakably eclipses everything in ff 
the game line and means a pronounced sen- 
sation in yourcommunity. It’s alive with } 
endless new situations and amusing | 
combinations. One never grows weary 

of it, and itis destined tosupplant all games of ff 
modern times. Easy to learn and keenly ff 


interesting to both the young and the 
old. Anybody can play it—success- | 
fully played at progressive parties as jf 
well as individual tables. 115 Cards. 


Your dealer sells Bunco for 
50c, or order direct from 
us for 50c, postage paid. 
Don’t delay as it truly 
means an emphatic sensa- 
tion in your community. 


Also makers of Bird Center 
Etiquette. A card game 


from original drawings by 
John T. McCutcheon. All 
dealers, or 50c, prepaid. 


> HOME GAME CoO. 


87 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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“TRAVEL” is a ine. This 








sentiment and elevated in ac f 
am ed ewe a ere * 
ypographically correct. Circulation 
now 35,000. we want fully 50,000 by 
January 1st. Single copies 10c., by 
the year, $1.00, 











Subscription 








Agents 








$1000 in cash prizes will be given to the 
agents sending in the largest lists of sub- 
scriptions to 


TRAVEL 


in addition to an unprecedently liberal com- 
mission on each subscription. First prize 
$500, second prize $250, third prize $100—be= 
sides several smaller prizes. No experience 
necessary; contest just starting. Success: 
ful agents make $50 to $60 a week. Write to- 
day for details. 


TRAVEL PUBLISHING CO., 


Odd Fellows Bidg., : : ST. Louis, Mo. 
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GOOD BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 








THE ART 
wate ost 


TAN 





NOMISOdWOD 
DriolLaHa 


























These books teach salesmen how to write convincing letters that sell 
goods; teach credit men how to write tactful letters that bring in money 
and give no offense; teach correspondents how to write forceful business- 
bringing letters; teach stenographers how to master correspondence; 
teach advertisement writers how to write strong, “pulling” copy. They 
form a complete college course in business English—to be read at leisure 
—to be put into daily practice at once. Many successful men are earning 
large salaries merely because they know how to state a business proposi- 
tion clearly, tersely, concisely, forcefully. This set of books comprises 
the notable Sherwin Cody course in business English complete. Before 
being published in book form this course sold for $25.00. Every business 
man, employer and employe should have this set ready for reference. 


YOU CAN GET A SET 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AT 


Less Than % Regular Price 


We are making this offer in connection with SYSTEM, the magazine 
which is as essential to business men as system itself is to business. 
SYSTEM tells every month all the new business tricks that save time—all 
the little office wrinkles that save worry. 
Through SYSTEM you can learn all 
that any one can possibly tell you about 
system and business methods. Two 
hundred or more pages monthly cram- 
ful of business ideas for YOU. The reg- 
ular reading of SYSTEM will solve your 
business perplexities—but ifit does not, 
SY: has a staff of experts—prac- 
tical business men who will answer 
your questions free. 

The ae of SYSTEM is 
$2.00 per year. he Sherwin Cody 
books, described above, sell for $3.00. 
To subscribers of SYSTEM, however, 
we will send the books at less than half 
the regular cost. Send $2.00 for SYS- 
TEM and $1.00 for the books, and we 
will enter your name for one year of 
SYSTEM (including the free expert 
service) and will express you the books 
in a case at once, every cost prepaid. 
Send the $3.00 today. Tear out this ad- 
vertisement and 


WRITE YOUR NAME BELOW 


The Armour Glue Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 

I find I cannot get along without SYSTEM. 
It is the best and most comprehensive maga- 
zine of its class. Full of “‘new blood"’ ideas, 
rothing ntiquated. 

W. E. JOHNSON, Jr. 

















People’s Saving and Loan Association 
Company, Leetonia, Ohio. 
A single article is frequently worth much 
more than the price of a year’s subscription 
. E. GREENAMYER. 


“When I am at home Sherwin Cody’s 
books are always on my study table. I never 
travel without one of them in my grip. With 
them at hand, every spare moment can be 
improved to decided financial advantage.” 

CLOWRY CHAPMAN, 
Advertising Expert. 


*es2y SSa2ppy pue sureN AN0A 93174 


ae a, contataly give big value for the 


mone 
OHN LEE MAHIN, 
President Mahin Advertising Co. 
Send with Three Dollars at our risk to 
THE SYSTEM CO. 
1005 First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 


| 
| 











— 


ef 

















Art Lovers should send 
for Book about 


Teco 
Pottery 


The newest developments in ceramics. Its 
chasteness of design, new and unique 
glaze, velvety glossness of finish and soft, 
moss-green crystalline color, celebrated 
for its delicate shadings, and the richness 
of its tones appeal to the lover of the beau- 
tiful, and have won for it an enviable place 























among the world’s art wares. 
For Christmas 
weddings, anniversaries, birthdays, etc., 
Teco Pottery is the ideal gift. 
Sold by all leading dealers 
Book sent anywhere upon request. 
THE GATES POTTERIES 
638 Chamber of Commerce, - - CHICAGO, 
ie ee i.e, 
VA 9 


f 
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Cucntos Ticos 


SHORT STORIES of COSTA RICA 


By RICARDO FERNANDEZ GUARDIA 
FROM THE SPANISH by GRAY CASEMENT 





EN clever tales by the lead- 

ing author of the gem of the 
Central American States ; tales of 
the people and the place. @] As a 
foreword the translator has added 
an introductory chapter wherefrom 
more of the real character of the in- 
habitants and the inside affairs of the 
country may begleaned than by read- 
ing many volumes of greater length. 





THE FIRST EDITION HAS JUST BEEN ISSUED 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, $2.00 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 





Worth 47 Pigeonholes 


and Any Number of Scrap Books 

















Manufacturing 
or Mercantile 
Institutions 





HAT contemplate estab- 

lishing Indianapolis branch 
offices will find the Tractional 
Terminal Building best suited to 
their needs. It is the new busi- 
ness center and the finest office 
building in the central West. 








Indianapolis Terminal 


Traction Company 


Elbert Hubbard, The 

“ Roycrofters,” E. 
pps Aurora, N. Y.. “I 
aati think that your 


PEEVES TELEGE cabinet has added 


1 several years to my 

A | | earth life by ena- 

bling me to find the 

WW: | Felt thing without wear 
Wy 


or tear on my tem- 
y er and vocabu- 
Y) ' ary.” 


Geo.H.Daniels,Gen’! 

Pass’r Agent, N.Y. 
{ . & H.R. Ry. Co.: 
3 “I find them indis- 
pensable to me in 
my work.” 


Free with Your Name in Gold 


This is the most complete device ever invented for filing and classi- 
fying clippings, illustrations, manuscripts and all miscellaneous matters 
which some time or other you will want without a minute's delay. It isa 
savings bank for information—worth 47 scrap books. It consists of a 
number of specially made holders arranged in a substantial air-tight, 
dust-proof box. Each one of these holders not only shows what is con- 
tained in it, but by an ingenious indexing system shows just where every- 
thing else referring to its contents may be found. Especially useful to 
business men because it sits conveniently on your desk and takes care 
absolutely of all the papers and data that you might otherwise lose or 
forget—perhaps throw in a waste-basket for want of a better place to put 
it. The Desk Cabinet is a genuine Library Filing Cabinet never before 
made in desk size and has sold from $15.00 to $50.00 in large sizes. The 
Cabinet we offer you free is equal in every respect to the expensive kind 
except the size and the woodwork. The free offer is in connection with 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. Shaw 


System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, the 
magazine. It tells every month all the new business tricks that save 
time—all the little office 
wrinkles that save worry. 200 
or more pages of indispen- 
sable information for business 
men, Through SYSTEM 
you can learn all thatany one 
can possibly tell you about 
system and business methods. 

The regular reading of SYS- 

TEM will solve your brciness 

perplexities — but if it does 

not, SYSTEM has a staff of 

experts — practical business 

men—who will answer your 

questions gladly and cheer- 

fullyand promptly. This ser- 

vice will cost you not one 

single penny— if you are a 

subscriber to SYSTEM. The 

price of SYSTEM is two dollars a year. It is worth a great deal more 
than that to any alert man with his eyes on the main chance. 

An official of the National Cash Register Company says: “The 
ideas gathered from your magazine have enabled, me to formu- 
tate systems for Mr. Patterson's letters, books, pamphlets, orders, 
etc., which have simplified the work greatly.” 

“T have learned more from SYSTEM in five months than in ten 
years of hard study and knocks in business. It is worth ten times 
the charges for it."—F. A. PHILBRICK, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL OFFER Regular Departments in 
We said the desk cabinet would cost 
you nothing. Here is the way. Send 
us two dollars for a year's subscription 
to SYSTEM and we will send you, 
every cost prepaid, a cabinet with your 
name in gold ontop. If you are 
already a subscriber and your subscrip- 
tion has not yet expired, simply order 
us to renew it for one year from its 
present date of expiration and we will 
send you a cabinet free. Write your 
name and address in the margin oppo- 
site; tear out this advertisement and 
mail 7 to us. Inclose von money -_ Real Estate and Insurance 
we wili enter you as a subscriber—sen: ystem fessi 
you an expert consultation certificate be bn the Pre sa 
entitling you to free advice—and ship 
you thecabinet. Actatonce. We have 
only a few cabinets on hand and we 
believe they will be snapped up in a 
hurry. ACT. 














THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
997 First National Bank Building : CHICAGO 
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formerchant \ 
and shopper 
in the holiday 
rush. Universally ° 
appropriateasagiftand YJ 
a constant cause for thank- ¥ 















struction, ever faithful, reliable, 
easy to fill and with no bad habits. 
FOR SALE BY YOUR DEALER 
Write for Holiday Literature to 
L. E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway, New York City 160 State St., Chicago 





‘UY 
ee SE 
% [SPwmreys eT 


Di 


APPLICATION 


The Williams Typewriter Co. 


PACTORY AND GENERAL 


OPPICES; 
DERBY, CONN., U.S. A. LONDOR, 


00 Breese ~ $7 Melbern Viadvei) 






































c doubt as to 
am the satisfying quality of the 
Gillette Safety Razor, we 
ask you to take advantage of 

our money-back offer explained below, 
We will send the 


Gillette 
Safety Razor 


on 30 Days Trial 


If you are dissatisfied for any reason at the end 
of this time, return the razor and we will refund 
every cent you have paid. The Gillette Safety 
Razor is 24 Razorsin One. It has twelve keen 
blades as thin as paper, tempered 
and glass hardened by our process so that it takes 
diamond dust to grind them. Each blade gives 
ten to thirty perfect shaves. 
packed and sealed direct from the factory, 
showing them to be new. Always ready for use— 


No Stropping or Honing 


You cannot cut yourself or fail to give your- 
self a smooth, delightful shave. tillette 
lasts for years. When you have used each of 
the edges until dull, return to us and we will 
give you six new blades in exchange at no cost 
to you. Twelve additional blades at nominal cost, 


The Gift To Please Him Most 


Gillette Razor, triple pleted silver, with blades, leather 
Rd AN ry bs. , saves 5 times cost first year. 
SPECIALGIFT GILLETTE 20-year guaranteed heavy quad- 
tuple gold plate Gillette Razor, in elegant case, $10.00. 
Same, in Morocco case with name gilded on case and en- 
graved on razor handle, a magnificent present, $12.00. 
Ask your dealer or send direct. Booklet Free. 
he Gillette Sales Co. 1¢26 Manhattan Bidg. Chicago 
Sales Agents and Mfrs. Hardware Specialties. 
ferences-Continental Nat. Bank, Chicago; Chicago Na® 
kk; Dun’s; Bradstreet's. 




















‘ 3 Be ig 
BRINGS GOOD FORTUNE TO ITS USERS 


c SS <2 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
SYRACUSE, N.™” 


EXHIBIT AT WORLDS FAIR, ST. LOUIS, 











\._ SEC. 23. PALACE LIBERAL ARTS. iy 
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YOU MAY SELECT 


any one of these beautiful Genuine Diamond 
prays td gy send $10.00 and we 4 
; or, if you prefer, you may 
10.00 after hav \- 
$ oS on eioany you have seen exam. 


The balance you may send us at the rate of $5.00 per 
month. Illustrations shown here are late patterns. 
h Diamond is carefully selected, is pure white in 
color and —every stone is a gem. Now is a 
| og time to start and save for your Christmas Gift. 
ny honest person can open an account with us, 
regardless of their financial worth. We pay all express 
charges whether you buy or not; give a written guar- 
antee with every Diamond, and allow full original 
price whenever you want to exchange for other goods 
or a larger Diamond. We give your orders prompt 
attention and nga perfect satisfaction or your 
money back. e refer you to Pan American Banking 
Co., capital $500,000.00. Write to-day. 


MARQUARDT & SCOTT CO. 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 
Dept. 137. 126-128-130 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 






















































ECEPTION, VISITING 
| ann AT HOME 


CARDS : WEDDING 

INVITATIONS anp 
ANNOUNCEMENTS:MONO 
GRAMS, CRESTS anv AD 
DRESS DIES : EMBOSSED 
LETTER HEADS anv BOOK 
PLATES SY) SOQ) 9) SAY 





IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND 
MOST APPROVED FORM 


Write us for Samples 
and Prices 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 








Bookbinding 


IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 








The binding of libraries, sets, or single volumes, in any 
style, from the most elaborate in full Levant Morocco, 
to the ordinary Hatr-Ca.r or Morocco. 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


University Place and 10th St., New York 




















The 
Hollenbeck Press 


Designers : printers ; Winders 
Monument Place : Jndianapolis 
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For SEWING, STUDYING 


or any work which requires close 

application of the eyes, our light 

gives better satisfaction than any. 
It makes and burns 


its own gas at a cost of 
er week ; 






















No ODOR, DIRT, 
SMOKE or 
GREASE. 

The most brilliant 
light made. 

Over 100 differe 
ent stylese-ceveryg 
one warranted, 

AGENTS WANTED 

EVERYWHERE. 
The Best Light 
Company, 












The Reason Why Most Men Do Not Accomplish 
More Is Because They Do Not Attempt More. 


A Soliloquy 


Business— 
A Professional 
Life 


Being a business man, I am practicing a profession. It is 
ssible that I have not examined the Fiterature which 
orms the basis of my profession. 

Inasmuch as I desire to prepare myself for greater oppor- 
tunities and to increase my income, it is my duty to 
investigate every reasonable proposition that comes to my 
attention. 

The Sheldon School has proven beyond the possibility of 
contradiction that all men, as well as every institution, 
are salesman; that salesmanship is a science and that 
the fundamental principles, together with the natural laws 
that govern in the realm of business, have been logically 
arranged, systematized and thoroughly tested and made a 
practical thing for everyday application in all lines 
fit has received the 

r ived the endorsement of many of the great- 
est business Institutions and organizations in the world, 
and, therefore, must have something of value, and it is m 

rmination to make request at once for literature an 
investigate carefully what it is that is creating such a stir in 
the business world. 

I oweit to myself to attend to this matter at once and I 
will immediate Le for the forty-eight page illustrated 





pectus, enclosing three 2 cent s' 
I can afford to risk six cents to find out what may be 
worth thousands of dollars to me. | will do it now. 


S. S. of S. S., 1097 McClurg Building, Chicago 

























The chair that permits your reading for hours at a 
time without becoming tired. Your book becomes 
doubly enjoyable when you are free from back ache. 


RICHARDS tur sicx 


day demand for a practical, comfortable chair. 


handsome and artistic a chair as high skilled labor 

and the best of material can make it. Cost no 
more than any chair of like material and 
workmanship. 


Testimonials from Customers: of | 


“I have no difficulty in resting 4 
comfortably in your style of * 














THE 











RICHARDS Morris Chair for five hoursat 
CHAIR-PANEL a sitting.”—Thos. B. Com- 
CO., CHICAGO, stock, Los Angeles, Cal. 






“We consider the 
Panel-Chair the most 
practical chair on 
the market.”— 
Newman & 
Ketler Furni- 
ture Co., 
Lima, 
Ohio, 


ILL.— Please send 
me particulars and 
prices with finishes of 
this and your other 
styles of chairs. 






















Name __ 












Address___ 








State. 


A DELIGHTFUL ADDITION TO 


YOUR LIBRARY 


PANEL-CHAIR 


combines all the advantages of the MORRIS CHAIR with a head 
rest and the additional comforts of the Fit-the-Back “Panel” 
feature. This is not a fad ora freak but the result of the present 


Nothing unsightly, nothing to get out of order, as 


In CorRESPONDING WITH ADyéRTISERS, PLEASE MENTION “THe REaDER MaGazine” 


THIS CHAIR Made of selected oak, any finish, 


and upholstered in best leather, 


will be shipped freight prepaid, on five days’ trial, toany 
reader of this magazine. If after five days’ trial you are not 
satisfied, the chair may be returned at our expense. Fill 
out coupon and mail to us to-day for catalogue and price list. 


THE READER MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS 























QL ip op 
Dirplicaton 









ten 


What Is Daus Tip- Top? 





Duplicator is the best, 
simplest and cheapest 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 
copies from Typewritten original 
we are willing to send acomplete DupLiCATOR without deposit on 
days’ trial, if you mention THE READER MAGAZINE. 
No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
os ~_ ape protrct of 23 years’ Sy ae rigs Ae 
tice for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 
in.) ,$7.50, subject to the trade discount of 38% per cent, or $5 NET 


FELIX S. P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N. Y. 


that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 


device for making 














THE MANHATTAN 
PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 
NEW YORK LONDON 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 
Cor. Fifth Ave. and 14th Street, New York 


Will supply you with all personal references and clip- 
pings on any subject from all the papers and periodi- 
cals published here and abroad. Our large staff of readers 
can gather for you more valuable material on any current 
subject than you can getinalifetime. Subscribe now. 


TERIMIS: 100 clippings, $5.00; 250 clippings, $12.00 
500 clippings, $20.00; 1,000 clippings, $35.00 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 











Do you want to know everything possible about anything ? 

Want Clippings of every article published on any topic in the American 
press, weeklies, dailies, magazines, and trade papers? 

Want to obtain early advantage of a trade situation ? 

Want the quickest news, daily, of any kind-of new business enter- 
prises ? 

Want to compile a scrap-book on a special subject ? 

Want to prepare a paper qr essay in a club or anything of that 
nature ? 

The easiest, surest, quickest, and most economical way is to secure the 
services of our large staff of trained readers. 

BUSINESS MEN are using clippings and get reliable tips which 
lead to business on the follow up plan. 

Tell us the nature of your business and we will supply valuable clip- 
pings of news items ram 4 that will aid you in making that business 
profitable. $1.00 a month and upwards. 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago 
Send Stamp for Booklet 














FOR 56. A DAY 


PER INSTRUMENT THE 


PERRY 


TIME STAMP CO. 


Will furnish and maintain in any 
responsible business house an 
equipment of one or one thousand 
of the Perry Time Stamps. 

Responsible business hotses 
can get our stamp free for ten 
days’ trial. Ask us to send it and 
see how it saves you time, 
money and annoyance. 

The Perry Time Stamp com- 
bines the self-inking stamp with 
the time accuracy of an Elgin 
watch. Only time stamp that au- 
tomatically prints direct from 

ype, the day, hour and minute. 

© jar to clockwork, portable, 
simple and durable. Stem wind- 
ing, key set clock. 

Guaranteed for one year. 
Size 7% ins. high, 3% ins. wide. 
Weight 18 ozs. Price $20, 
ere. Used and recommended 
by America's leading manufac- 
turing and mercantile establish- 
ments. Investigate to-day. Write 
for free interesting illustrated 
booklet, “‘The Business Man's 
Time Saver.” 


PERRY TIME 
STAMP CO. 


9-17 West Madison Street 


The N. Fil Company CHICAGO, ILL. 


2 p . 
7 proved: Offices in New York City and 
Credit Ap FUENFIN.7” 39 Victoria Street, London, Eng. 

















Economy is Time, Strength and Money. 











OVER 104,000 SOLD 


MRS. OWENS’ COOK BOOK 


BY FRANCES E, OWENS 


Not an unknown work, but with a fully established reputation. New and re- 
vised edition (104th thousand) with additional matter and portrait frontispiece 
of the author, four colored plates and other illustrations. Size 85¢x 57%. Bound 
in washable oilcloth. Price $2.00 postpaid. 


Ethics of Household Economy 


A help to inexperienced wives and discouraged mothers 
By E. MCPHERSON PARSONS. 
Cloth, Square 12mo; 222 Pages; $1.10 postpaid. 


Not a Cookery Book, but useful in every department of the home. Invaluable 


to Young Wives and desirable for older ones. Something 
for every member of the family. 


Marion Harland says: ‘It is a simple little manual, full of common sense 
and practical wisdom. The chapters upon ‘Cleaning and Dusting,’ ‘Washing 
and Ironing,’ ‘Making and Mending,’ are especially valuable to young house- 
keepers. I should be glad could f 
engineered by my girls." Chicago Daily News, May 6, 1904. 

From a personal letter: ‘Your book is good and a valuable addition to 
any household.” —AMarion Harland. 


A Little Study of the Objective and 


put a copy into every cottage and flat 


Subjective Mind 


A Condensation with C by ABBY JANE TAYLOR 





A monograph on a subject of great interest, simply written so as to form an 
introduction to this department of psychology, and lead readers to seek further 
information on a fascinating topic. 

**This small monograph is remarkable not from what it contains of itself, 
but from what it suggests to the mind of its reader. * * * The duality of mind 
is plainly made apparent and differentiated, making clear many actions of 
apparently sane persons that occasionally puzzle their friends.’'—7he Book- 
seller, Chicago. 


Square 16mo, 32 pages, cloth, with gold lettering. 35 cents net. 
‘ostage 2 cents additional. 


If unable to get these books of the local dealer, order of the publisher. 


JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(NOT INCORPORATED ) 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms 


LENOX BUILDING, : : : : : CHICAGO ILL. 





In CoRRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION ““THE READER MaGazine” 
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Krell-Hreuch Piano 


It has that full, rich, clear tone so much sought by the musician. 
The touch is even and responsive. It is a satisfaction to have a Krell- 
French and know that your instrument is up to every requirement. 

Many points of a piano, unseen by the ordinary observer, are vital 
to its proper construction. 

The product of our large factory with its skilled workmen and 
. most modern and complete equipment is a perfect piano—the Krell- 
French Piano. Every part, to the minutest detail, is made right. 


Have You a Piano in Your Home? 


Everyone should know how to play the piano; this accomplishment 
is not only an introduction into the best society, but a continual 
source of pleasure. Our pianos are warranted for Six Years. Prices, 
$350 to $500. Easy payments if desired. 

Write now for our illustrated descriptive catalogue. Before purchasing 
a piano it will pay you to investigate our Special Introductory Offer. 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO COMPANY 


1510-1783 I Avenue, NEW CASTLE, IND, 
_ “The finest equipped piano manufactory in the United States.’? 


een ee 
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THE AL- VISTA CAMERA 


AND DESERVES IT 


You can take the whole view with one snap, or with 
some models, stop the lens at five different places, and 
thus make five different widths of pictures, all depending 
oh just how much of the view you wish, These are 
features no other camera possesses. 


Our Co-operative Plan 


We now send you any camera described in our catalogue 
upon a small payment being made. The remainder you 
miay pay in-small monthly instalments while. you are using 
the camera. Write us for full information about this. 





ocememieMneE on eam 
MULTISCOPE & FILM CO. 


1824 Jefferson Street : Burlington, Wisconsin 


lx CorResPonDING WiTH ADVERTISERS, PLEaset MENTION “THE ReaDsR MaGazine” 














253 FIFTH AVENUE (28th Street) 
255 FIFTH AVENUE (28th Street) 
1 RAST THIRTY-FIRST STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 


@ The largest collection of Genuine Old MRS. GRAHAWM’S 
English Mahogany Furniture in the United QUICK HAIR RESTORER 


tates. 
. é ’ d Mj ¢ Restores Gray Hair 
« Fine old Gilt Sconces an wauee © to its original color in ten days, making 


i . Silver, Sheffield Plate it glossy and beautiful. (For brown, 
all periods Old S ’ dark-brown or black hair not more than 
Porcelains. one-third gray.) Absolutely harmless. 
Price $1.00. Atall druggists or by ex- 


@ A large collection of Old Brass Fen- press prepaid upon receipt of price by 
» manufacturer. Send ten cents for trial 


ders, Fire-irons, etc. bottle and booklet ‘About the Hair” to 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 


1291 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill, 
(McKesson & Robbins, Eastern Wholesale Agts., New York) 














WOULD YOU AWAKEN 
Sublime Harmonies ofthe Music Masters 


in your piano, which has so long been 
silent and as a mere piece of furniture? 


Get a Kimball 
Piano Player 


Simplest of all—may be operated even 
by a child. Price, $250, including great 
assortment of music and continued 
Library Privileges offered only by us 
as manufacturers of both Player and 
Music Rolls for its operation. 


W.W. Kimball Co. 3) ceez fe "™ Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
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PE icGAME 
BOSTON ) | By (20(77a7) 
GARTER 


| pesca ge g, THE LATEST 
en! 2 CRAZE 

ig Syiv Ray LAUGBUBLE EXCITING 

aE Ns ENTIRELY NEW 

BUTTON EE SAL | score dull morncat drone stent to 


finish. The object is to capture 


Cl ASP , ’ as many Burglars, Robbers and 


: fed Thieves as possible (counting one 
“Everybody is playing Sherlock | point each) and to obtain the val- 
Lies flat to the leg——never Holmes." —Soston Herald. uable Sherlock Holmes cards 
. oT : . ° 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens PB TBs Uectiest card game ever | which count & points each. 
+] ~—New York World, 


devised. 


ALWAYS EASY y PRICE 50 CENTS 


mee. * Speers MEPARKER BROTHERS ™ 


Bc. f 
Berle lr sense Rep | BS NEW 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES hecieniil ine il nappa BIT 0 ep tbingers 


— plic ate ‘It 


ni iC licate’It’ is‘It” playedin duplicate 
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>” Brand 
new ealyleared building 
game. L 
noe ©) 
table i) 
& reserve, 
are so like another popular 
building game that most 0 can Cl tific fair ae that’s 


<< ’ 
— wT 3 all their stintiog Jolly—Sociable, 
MENNEN’S to main point of Free from all objec- 
TED TALCUM me— start the tions to other cards, 
vee un at once. Only social game 
m =" Toilet Powder 78 enameled cards, price 0 ale: conscien- 
“<T¢"’ the jolliest combina- tious ong who ton! 


with two packs of “‘It” cards and a Drv plicate 


’ase,which lets each player Cnal nally 
play ‘with same cards & agains 
same cards--gives each player same 
ga Fair as checkers--scientific 


as chess. Only scien- 


ig 
i 
a 


eeuewrevt AFTER BATHING 


UKURY AFTER SHavine tion of f skill and judgment 

A Post and Sunburn ever put -* a social home stead oth of = 

afin ame, Endless new com- ing chance win 
Prickly Heat, Ch ng a oor of perspire binations-newfunevery for him. Duplicate 


wan pea Pity REE. time you play. Scientific, Set-2 packs It cards 
yet easy. ‘‘It” is It--stays a2 Duplicators 
It.-50c. Sample card free, x $1. At all dealers or 





you want it. 
Positively no 


Full of fun pt introduce | “It,” wi . id 
snap, £0, Spl. Offer 7% for3 are. with entsenarics 203 a fe 
newpoints play Nix and It. We'll sell these specials (3 games—cost 
$2 bought singly) i in Leatherette Duplicate Case for 50c 
Arevolution in games, Jolly social charm 
of a good card game, combined with the fairness of 
checkers. Unobjectionable-endorsed by best people 
Start a Progressive “It” Club--all the rage--too good 
to miss--be first--half the cost of other progressive 
games. Home Amusements Co., Suite 2, 233 Warren Av., 7 
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